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Preface 

THIS  IS  NOT  a  technical  book.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  initiate 
the  reader  into  the  mystic  subtleties  of  vintage  years,  which  may 
cheerfully  be  left  to  the  experts  and  those  with  long  purse-strings. 
No,  these  pages  are  for  the  ordinary  wine-drinker,  whose  dis¬ 
criminative  faculty  is  governed  very  simply  by  what  suits  his  own 
palate,  and  who  out-numbers  the  expert  by  many  thousands  to  one. 

Although  the  book  is  basically  practical,  its  theme  is  “  the  story 
behind  the  wine-label  ”.  Every  important  wine-growing  country 
is  brought  into  the  picture,  and  its  particular  wines  followed  diver- 
tingly  from  the  vine-trellis  to  the  wine-glass.  In  consequence,  one’s 
bottle  of  Port  may  be  more  intriguing  if,  through  these  chapters, 
one  has  heard  the  loud  and  continuous  creak  of  the  wooden  ox¬ 
carts  bearing  its  parent  grapes  down  the  steep,  green  slopes  of  the 
Douro  Valley. 

Similarly,  the  staid  bottle  of  extra  dry  Sherry  may  seem  less 
austere  when  one  thinks  of  the  sun-baked,  historic  town  of  Jerez 
de  la  Frontera  going  all  fiesta  at  vintage  time  in  honour  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  vineyards.  A  mind’s-eye  picture  of  the  Cote 
d’Or  wine  festivals,  and  the  “  auctions  by  candle  ”  in  Burgundian 
cellars,  should  add  zest  to  that  bottle  of  Macon  bought  just  round 
the  corner.  Even  one’s  chance-bought  bottle  of  Lachryma  Christi 
may  gain  interest  from  the  old  legend  behind  that  cryptic  name. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  some  enlightening  and 
amusing  information  on  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and  whisky,  and  on  a 
number  of  the  many  liqueurs. 

Continental  wines,  naturally  take  premier  place  in  a  book  of 
this  kind,  but  wines  from  other  lands,  and  particularly  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  wines  which  have  increased  rapidly  in  quality  and 
vogue,  are  given  the  space  so  richly  due  to  them. 


c.  w.  s. 
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A  Background 
to  Wine 

HE  WHO  SHALL  DISCOVER  the  Origin  of  wine,  said  the 
philosopher,  shall  have  discovered  the  origin  of  life. 

In  this  he  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  the  biologist  will  tell  us 
that  life  begins  with  cells  not  unlike  the  yeast  cells  so  essential  to 
the  fermentation  of  wine.  But  philosophers  are  strange  fellows,  and 
perhaps  this  one  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  He  may  have 
meant  that  with  the  discovery  of  wine  man  really  began  to  live ;  a 
point  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  dispute. 

There  have  been  many  speculations  about  the  discovery  of  fer¬ 
mented  drinks.  Somewhere,  at  some  time,  a  man  must  have 
stumbled  upon  the  miraculous  process  of  fermentation  and  applied 
it  to  his  own  pleasure,  just  as  somewhere,  at  some  time,  a  man  must 
have  joined  up  his  bacon  with  an  egg,  his  duck  with  green  peas,  his 
cheese  with  celery.  But  of  these  benefactors  of  our  race  we  know 
nothing. 

One  pleasant  theory  is  that  wine  was  bom  of  forgetfulness.  It 
had  been  the  custom  of  some  far-distant  forebears  to  crush  grapes 
(and,  no  doubt,  other  fmits)  and  to  use  the  juice  as  an  alternative 
to  water.  On  one  occasion  a  bowl  of  juice  was  set  aside  and  for¬ 
gotten,  with  the  result  that  when  our  forebear  again  resorted  to  it 
he  found  that  myriads  of  bubbles  had  begun  to  wink  on  the  surface. 
Curious  to  know  what  would  happen,  he  left  it  to  itself  until  the 
bubbles  astonishingly  ceased  and  the  liquid  was  still. 

He  then  tasted  it  and  discovered,  probably  with  a  shock  that 
most  of  the  sweetness  of  the  original  juice  had  disappeared,  and 
that  he  was  left  with  a  sharp  but  pleasant  liquid  with  thirst-quench- 
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ing  properties  that  the  over-sweet  juice  had  never  possessed.  Here 
was  a  drink  which  crisped  the  tongue  and  brought  the  shoulder- 
blades  together,  a  drink  which  enlivened  the  spirits,  and  made  that 
early  world  of  his  seem  none  too  bad. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  yeast  and  sugar  of  the  grapes 
had  combined  to  produce  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  latter 
escaping  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

No  doubt  our  forebear  allowed  another  lot  to  ferment,  and 
eventually  applied  to  his  “  brew  ”  those  methods  which  are  now, 
with  variations,  in  common  use. 

WINE  DRINKING  DOWN  THE  AGES 

All  this,  of  course,  is  pure  theory,  but  the  authentic  data  about 
wine  call  for  no  speculation,  because  its  story  can  be  traced  with 
accuracy  in  the  writings  and  pictures  of  the  ancients,  even  to  the 
time  when  these  were  done  in  stone.  Our  earliest  records  of  wine 
come  from  the  Egyptians,  particularly  in  their  pictures  showing  the 
various  processes  of  wine-making,  from  the  planting  of  the  vines 
to  the  treading-out  of  the  grapes;  and  it  is  worth  a  thought  that 
treading  by  the  feet  is  a  method  still  in  use  on  a  large  scale — more, 
however,  in  the  vineyards  of  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  the  wine 
districts  of  France,  where  the  modem  wine-press  now  plays  its  part. 

The  Egyptians,  in  the  matter  of  drinking,  did  not  believe  in  half 
measures;  certainly  not  when  offering  libations  to  their  gods,  and 
there  exist  pictures  of  them  “  under  the  influence  ”  to  such  an 
extent  as  to-day  would  have  landed  them  at  Bow  Street.  There  is 
even  a  picture  of  one  of  their  ladies  so  overcome  that  the  attentions 
of  her  maid  are  necessary. 

The  Assyrians,  later  on,  also  excelled  in  wine-making,  ^  a 
number  of  well-preserved  tablets  show.  One  of  these  actually  gives 
a  list  of  wines  favoured  by  the  king  for  his  banquets  surely  the 
earliest  wine-list  on  record !  From  these  tablets  and  bas-reliefs  may 
also  be  gained  an  insight  into  their  manner  of  drinking,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  beautiful,  ornate  wine-cups  which  graced  their  tabl^. 

From  the  earliest  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament  wine  played  its 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  peoples;  indeed  the  actual  invention  of  wine 
has  often  been  attributed  to  that  worthy  old  patriarch,  Noah.  Who 
has  not  read  of  him  in  Exodus— noi  so  long  after  the  Creation- 
planting  vineyards  and  taking  a  little  too  much  of  his  own  products 

to  be  good  for  him  ? 
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.1  12tli  century  wine  press  at  Clos  de  Vougeot,  Burgundy 

Photo:  French  Railways 


Treading  grapes  to  make  Port 


A  BACKGROUND  TO  WINE 

About  the  Greeks  and  their  wine  Homer  tells  us  much.  There 
was,  he  says,  the  wine  given  to  Ulysses-“  red  and  honey  sweet,  so 
strong  that  it  was  mingled  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water,  so 
fragrant  that  it  filled,  even  when  diluted,  the  room  with  perfume. 

The  wines  of  those  days  seem  to  have  been  universally  strong,  for 
it  was  the  recognised  custom  to  drink  them  well-diluted.  Indeed,  it 
was  considered  a  mark  of  ill-breeding  to  drink  them  otherwise. 
Nowadays  one  is  a  Philistine  if  one  even  mentions  the  idea. 

The  favourite  wine  of  the  Romans,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was 
Falemian,  a  light  but  potent  wine  which  flowed  freely  at  the  ban¬ 
quets  of  the  C^sars.  Falemian  was  made  of  grapes  grown  in  the 
area  of  Campania  in  south-west  Italy,  and  a  wine  called  Falemo  is 
made  there  to  this  day.  A  little  of  it  reaches  this  country,  and  if 
you  come  across  a  bottle  you  might  buy  it  as  an  experiment,  or  as  a 
dubious  reminder  of  poet  Horace,  if  that  gentleman  was  thrust 
upon  you  in  your  schooldays. 

THE  VINEYARDS  OF  ENGLAND 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  period  of  English  history 
when  wine,  in  one  form  or  another,  was  not  dmnk.  Even  the  mead 
of  the  early  Britons  was  a  kind  of  wine  and  was  actually  called 
“  honey-wine  ”.  Again,  there  is  documentary  proof  that  Sherry 
was  being  brought  to  England  as  early  as  the  I2th  century,  while 
French  wines  were  arriving  well  before  then.  No  doubt  William 
of  Normandy  saw  to  that. 

It  is  generally  accepted,  however,  that  the  Romans  were 
the  real  introducers  to  Britain  of  wine-drinking  in  the  proper 
sense. 

Much  wine  was  made  in  England  itself  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
mainly  by  the  monasteries,  many  of  which  had  their  own  vine¬ 
yards.  Indeed,  wine  has  never  since  ceased  to  be  made  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  more  of  it  made  here  to-day  than  many  might 
suppose.  There  is  even  a  research  station  at  Oxted  which  gives 
advice  on  viniculture  to  those  who  wish  to  grow  their  own  grapes 
here  on  a  reasonably  large  scale. 

At  one  time  there  were  productive  vineyards  in  Kensington, 
Wimbledon  and  Chelsea,  while,  even  to-day,  one  may  find  them  in 
Kent,  Hampshire  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  there  seems  little  reason 
why  more  wine  should  not  be  made  in  this  country — if  only  in  a 
comparatively  amateur  way. 
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SAUTERNES  FROM  ROTHERHITHE 

I  once  made  a  very  presentable  Sautemes  type  of  wine  fron 
grapes  gathered  from  a  wildly  rambling  vine  in  the  back  garden  o 
a  Thames  waterman  at  Rotherhithe.  (Shall  I  venture  a  guess  tha 
the  vine  was  a  descendant  of  a  father  vine  grown  by  the  Abbot: 
of  Bermondsey  Abbey  which  once  covered  this  spot  ?) 

I  made  only  a  small  quantity — about  a  dozen  bottles,  i.e.,  some 
two  gallons.  I  put  the  grapes  in  an  easily  procured  earthenware 
bowl  of  the  required  capacity,  and  squeezed  the  grapes  by  hand 
throwing  aside  the  debris  of  skin  and  pips  during  the  process.  Ii 
was  not  long  before  the  first  and  very  lively  fermentation  began 
soon  followed  by  the  quieter  secondary  fermentation.  The  smal 
quantity  of  wine  made  did  not  call  for  a  cask,  so  the  wine  was  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  from  the  fermenting  vessel  to  the  bottles  to  complex 
fermentation,  the  bottles  being  lightly  corked  to  avoid  their  l^in^ 
burst  by  the  high  life  going  on  within. 

The  wine  was  periodically  “  racked  ”  off  to  dispose  of  the  heavq 
sediment.  (Racking  means  pouring  the  wine  from  one  vessel  t( 
another,  leaving  the  sediment  behind,  whether  the  vessel  be  i 
bottle  or  a  butt.)  Eventually,  when  fermentation  had  ceased,  th( 
bottles  were  corked  tightly  and  their  contents  left  to  mature.  Man^ 
white  wines,  hke  this  one,  are  quite  drinkable  after  a  few  month: 
in  the  bottle. 

This  little  incident  also  points  to  the  naturalness  of  wine.  Nature 
and  Nature  only,  does  the  real  job.  Be  it  with  grapes  from  a  water 
man’s  cottage  or  from  a  vast  vineyard  in  France,  the  process  i 
much  the  same.  Man  attends  to  certain  essentials,  and  Natun 
does  the  rest.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  overlook  the  skill,  care  an( 
understanding  which  must  be  a  part  of  this  partnership  witl 
Nature. 

It  all  goes  to  prove,  however,  that  wine  is  the  direct  gift  of  God’ 
own  soil,  sun  and  rain,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  o 
the  fizzy  drinks  which  to-day  beset  us  right  and  left.  (And  ma^ 
the  militant  teetotaller  take  these  words  to  heart.) 

MAKING  WINE  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 

Wine  making  on  the  large,  commercial  scale  differs  little  basic 
ally  from  the  amateur  effort  mentioned  above.  The  juice,  having 
been  pressed  from  the  grapes,  is  put  into  enormous  casks,  and  then 
left  for  fermentation,  the  primary  process  lasting  for  two  or  thre( 
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weeks,  during  which  the  fermentation  is  generally  of  a  violent 
nature— so  violent  that  it  can  not  only  be  seen,  but  heard.  This 
turbulent  hissing  is  caused  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
during  the  process.  (Wine  bottled  before  this  process  is  complete  is 

nomially  a  sparkhng  wine.) 

After  this  first  fermentation  has  subsided  the  wine  is  left  in  a 
cask  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  years,  during  the  first  part  of  which  a 
secondary  and  much  gentler  feimentation  is  at  work.  From  time  to 
time  the  wine  is  subjected  to  racking,  and  the  sediment  is  left 
behind.  Finings  may  also  be  used  to  clear  the  wine  still  further, 
finings  being  an  agent  such  as  dissolved  isinglass,  though  other  sub¬ 
stances  may  be  introduced.  Isinglass  is  a  substitute  for  the  white  of 
egg  which  was  formerly  used,  and  which  is  still  used  by  country 
folk  to  clear  their  home-made  wine.  The  principle  is  that  the 
finings  material  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom,  collecting  all  impuri¬ 
ties  on  its  way. 

In  due  course,  the  wine,  being  now  thoroughly  clear,  is  put  into 
bottles,  there  to  remain  until  matured,  which  may  be  two  or  three 
years  hence,  according  to  the  type  of  wine.  Some  wines,  of  course, 
like  Port,  will  continue  to  mature  up  to  forty  years  or  more,  throw¬ 
ing  a  very  fine  sediment,  despite  the  original  clearness  of  the  wine 
when  it  went  into  the  bottle.  Hence  the  term  “  crusted  wine  ”. 

So  much  for  wines  bottled  at  their  place  of  origin,  and  described 
as  “  chateau  bottled  ”.  Much  wine,  however,  is  left  in  its  cask  for 
export,  to  be  bottled  in  the  country  ojf  destination. 

Certain  wines,  such  as  Sherry  and  Port,  are  “  fortified  ”  by  the 
addition  of  a  special  grape  brandy,  and  a  few  words  will  be  said 
about  this  in  the  proper  place. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  more  to  the  production  of  wine  than 
appears  in  the  above  outline.  The  vineyards  need  constant  atten¬ 
tion  between  one  vintage  and  the  next.  Skilful  pruning  is  required, 
and  this,  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  bearing  thousands  of  vines,  is  a 
long  and  arduous  operation.  The  soil,  too,  must  receive  a  series  of 
conscientious  tillings,  and  be  weeded  to  the  last  weed.  Much  of 
this,  especially  on  precipitous  slopes,  is  done  by  hand  labour.  In¬ 
cidentally,  grape  vines  favour  a  poor  soil,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  “  the  poorer  the  soil,  the  better  the  wine  ”.  Nevertheless 
whatever  the  soil,  it  must  be  nursed— and  nursed. 

The  gra^s  used  in  wine-making  are  much  smaller  than  those 
seen  m  the  fruiterer’s  shop.  They  contain  no  less  than  98  per  cent. 

W.S.L. — B 
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sugar  and  water,  so  that,  as  you  look  across  the  stretching  vine¬ 
yards,  appearing  to  show  more  grapes  than  leaves,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  how  wine  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
exported  to  all  quarters  of  the  civilised  world. 

In  the  case  of  red  wine,  which  is  made  from  so-called  black 
grapes,  the  skins  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  “must”,  as  the  newly 
pressed  juice  is  called.  White  wines,  usually  the  product  of  white 
grapes,  can  also  be  made  of  black  grapes,  but  the  skins  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  must. 

Nevertheless,  were  it  not  for  the  skins  in  the  first  place,  the  sweet 
juice  would  never  successfully  ferment,  for  the  bloom  on  the  skins 
gives  fife  to  the  whole  proceedings. 

THE  SUBTLETIES  OF  THE  GRAPE 

Pasteur’s  experiments  in  the  fermentation  of  wine,  made  in  the 
Jura,  showed  that  such  fermentation  was  caused  by  micro-organ¬ 
isms  which  exist  in  the  bloom  on  grapes.  This  bloom,  so  delicate 
as  to  be  a  lesson  in  make-up  to  any  debutante,  consists  of  yeast  cells 
which  combine  with  the  sugar  in  the  juice  to  make  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  alcohol.  When  the  alcohol  reaches  a  certain  strength  it 
retards  and  eventually  stops  fermentation;  or  the  fermentation 
may  be  deliberately  stopped  by  the  introduction  of  brandy  into  the 
working  liquid. 

Unfortunately,  the  bloom  on  grapes,  unlike  that  on  the  debu¬ 
tante’s  cheek,  is  easily  affected,  or  perhaps  washed  off,  by  rain, 
which  is  why  the  grapes  must  be  gathered  during  a  dry  spell.  Even 
when  “^caught  out  ”  by  rain,  the  bloom  is  capable  of  reasserting 
itself  to  a  varying  extent.  A  rainy  season,  however,  frequently 
means  an  inferior  wine  for  that  year. 

I  was  in  the  Sherry  vineyards  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  a  few  years 
ago  during  the  grape  harvest — the  vintage,  as  it  is  called.  The 
temperature  on  one  particular  day  was  at  least  1 05  degrees  in  the 
shade,  the  grapes  were  ripe,  and  the  happy  vineyard  workers  were 
bringing  in  their  luscious  loads,  singing  as  they  worked.  It  was  a 
day  of  days.  There  was  no  home-going  for  the  workers,  for  they 
had  to  be  on  the  scene  soon  after  sunrise  next  day,  and  the  dusk 
saw  them  stretched  out  on  improvised  beds  on  the  floor  of  the  main 
building. 

Later  that  evening  I  was  sitting  in  my  hotel  in  Jerez  with  Don 
Mauricio  Gonzalez-Diez,  of  the  great  firm  of  Gonzalez  Byass, 
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from  whose  vineyards  I  had  just  returned.  Suddeiily,  quite  out 
of  season,  came  the  sound  of  rain  on  the  broad 
tropical  shrubs  in  the  garden  restaurant  Many  Spanish  ey 
brows  were  raised  at  this  unexpected  sound.  Ram !  Could  it  be 

I  knew,  of  course,  what  it  could  mean  to  the  vine  growers  for 
only  a  few  hours  ago  I  had  gently  smeared  off  the  bloom  from 
several  grapes.  It  was  in  perfect  condition.  And  now— Ram  .  1 
looked  somewhat  furtively  at  my  companion,  to  whom  it  meant 
more  than  to  anyone  in  the  room.  He  betrayed  none  of  the  anxiety 
which  he  must  have  felt.  Yes,  it  might  mean  postponing  the  work 
in  the  vineyard  for  a  time. . . .  The  vineyard  would  be  inspected  in 
the  morning. . . . 

Happily  the  rain  was  soon  over,  having  done  no  damage  that  a 
few  hours  of  Jerez  sun  would  not  correct.  This  cessation  seemed 
providential  in  its  real  sense,  for  only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  attended 
the  picturesque  religious  ceremony  of  Blessing  the  Vintage  (fully 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Sherry),  when  the  blessing  of  God  was 
asked  upon  the  work  about  to  begin. 


THE  VINEYARDS’  DEADLIEST  ENEMIES 

But  viniculture  had  once  to  contend  with  a  worse  enemy  than 
rain.  It  was  the  great  Phylloxera  plague  which  first  appeared  in 
Europe  in  1863.  Attacking  one  small  department  in  France  at 
first,  it  stealthily  crept  to  more  and  more  vineyard  areas  until  in 
a  few  years  most  of  the  famous  wine  districts  in  Europe  were  under 
its  scourge.  It  also  appeared  in  Spain,  reaching  the  Sherry  area  of 
Jerez  in  1894,  where  all  the  vineyards  were  totally  destroyed.  It 
appeared  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  as  well. 

Avoiding  a  more  scientific  description.  Phylloxera  is  the  name 
given  to  a  species  of  aphides,  remindful  of  those  which  infect  our 
rose  trees,  which,  as  is  known  only  too  well,  are  not  easily  exter¬ 
minated  even  from  a  small  garden.  The  pest  had  come  to  Europe 
from  North  America  on  imported  vine  stocks,  or,  as  some  authori¬ 
ties  maintained,  on  actual  grapes.  And  it  was  from  America  that 
the  remedy  eventually  came.  Certain  American  vines  had  become 
immune  to  Phylloxera,  and,  by  importing  stocks  and  grafting 
European  vines  upon  them,  the  scourge  was  subdued,  if  not,  for 
the  time  being,  entirely  conquered.  This,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  the 
Phylloxera  plague,  without  attempting  to  describe  the  remedies 
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tried,  against  heart-breaking  odds,  before  the  final  one  was 
reached. 

One  cannot  mention  Phylloxera  without  referring  to  another 
devastating  plague  which  struck  the  European  vineyards  in  the 
1 850’s.  This  was  O'idium,  a  fine  blight  or  mildew,  which  shrivelled 
up  the  vine  leaves  so  that  either  the  grape  crop  was  enormously 
decreased  or  failed  to  appear  at  all.  In  the  former  case,  the  grapes 
were  generally  of  a  poor  quality.  Eventually  a  remedy  was  found 
in  dusting  the  leaves  with  sulphur.  Oidium  still  lurks  in  certain 
places,  but  on  the  whole,  it  dare  not  show  its  face  at  large. 
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THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  IMPORTS  of  Spanish  winc  into  this 
country  of  recent  years  is  truly  astonishing.  The  latest  figures  show 
that  since  1954,  when  nearly  3,500,000  gallons  were  imported, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  a  million  gallons.  Sherry  has,  of 
course,  shared  in  this  increase  and  we  are  now  drinking  more 
Sherry  than  ever  before. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
growing  realisation  of  the  many  uses  to  which  this  most  consistent 
of  wines  can  be  put.  Another  is  that  the  more  discerning  of  wine 
drinkers  are  appreciating  more  and  more  that  the  true  Sherry  is 
SHERRY— the  product  of  a  defined  area  around  Jerez  de  la  Fron- 
tera  in  the  far  south  of  Spain,  and  no  other.  It  was  here  that 
Sherry  was  first  made;  it  is  here  where  climate  and  soil,  plus 
hereditary  skill,  produce  a  wine  so  individual  as  to  make  successful 
imitation  impossible  and  attempts  in  this  direction  often  ridiculous. 

There  is  always  a  lurking  resentment  in  Spain  in  that  Britain 
diKS  not  accord  the  geographically  named  Sherry  the  protection 
which  It  grants  to  the  Port  (w-ine)  of  Portugal.  Port-style  wine 
other  than  that  imported  from  Portugal,  may  use  the  word  Port 
only  ^  embraced  in  the  nomenclature  Port  Type.  Yet  a  bottle  of 
Port  Type  (confessing  its  imposture  !)  may  have,  as  its  wine-shop 
window  companions,  British  Sherry  and  Empire  Sherry-a 

affected  the  Spanish  Sherry  trade.  When  the  imitations— very 

rZIhe  public  here  were  slow  ^ 

see  that  Sherry  is  not  a  genenc  term  as  is  iron  or  wood,  but  the 
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name  of  a  wine  produced  in  one  tiny  corner  of  the  world  only. 

This  is  not  to  accuse  those  who  use  the  name  Sherry  without 
any  qualification.  The  law  is  there  (or  not  there !)  to  allow  them 
all  latitude.  Nor  should  all  non-Spanish  wines  bearing  only  the 
name  Sherry  be  despised.  Many  are  undoubtedly  excellent — and 
are  increasing  in  excellence — but  they  do  not  carry  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  refinements  of  the  true  Sherry;  nor,  it  must  be  stated, 
do  the  makers  of  most  of  them  claim  that  they  do. 

Lest  these  comments  seem  harsh  on  the  non-Spanish  Sherry- 
makers  of  the  Commonwealth,  readers  are  referred  to  the  chapter 
on  Commonwealth  Wines,  where  a  well-considered  case  is  made 
for  these  products. 


THE  WINE  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
There  is  one  conclusion,  however,  that  is  inescapable;  Sherry 
has  become  the  wine  for  all  occasions.  To  offer  the  chance 
morning  visitor  a  glass  of  Sherry  is  a  nicety  of  hospitality,  while  a 
glass  of  Sherry  before  lunch  or  dinner  is  a  little  ceremony  of  its 
own,  lubricating  conversation,  and  stimulating  digestion. 

As  an  adjunct  to  one  of  those  especial  meals,  which  we  all  have 
the  luck  to  enjoy  now  and  then— at  home  or  “  out  a  glass  of 
medium-dry  Sherry  served  with  the  soup  adds  distinction  to  the 
occasion.  (If  the  soup  be  a  rich  one,  such  as  hare,  a  more  full- 
bodied  and  sweeter  type  may  be  served.)  Again,  a  little  Sheny, 
say  an  Amontillado,  added  before  serving,  is  an  improvement  to 
most  soups,  particularly  the  thick  variety.  The  addition  of  Sherry 
to  soup,  however,  is  a  matter  of  one’s  own  taste  and,  if  a  guest  is 
involved,  an  anticipation  of  his  taste,  too,  unless  it  be  already 
known  Some  like  their  soup  untouched  by  the  magician  s  hand. 

r  a  drink  for  that  vaguely  defined  intei^al  called  the  cocktai 
hour  ”  it  has,  among  many  virtues,  that  of  obviating  the 
stoeking  the  variety  of  drinks  which  go  to  the  "'^^mg  com 

ventional  cocktail.  Unless  one  is  out  to 

and  medium-dry,  should  pull  one  through  a  pleasant  little  party, 
"pecTalSTit  h;;s  been  pre-called  a  Sherry  party  and  the  word 
cocktail  has  not  been  breathed  or  written.  must 

noJ  b1tveri^fertta\'’she™a%kn^^  tonic  for  the  conva- 
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becomes  apparent.  Thus,  it  is  almost  the  only  wine  which  tolerates 
tobacco;  one  may  combine  a  smoke  with  a  glass  of  Sherry,  if  so 
disposed,  without  detriment  to  the  flavour  of  either.  Another 
advantage  of  Sherry — an  economy  note,  this  !  is  that  it  does  not 
deteriorate  after  the  bottle  or  decanter  has  been  part-used  and  put 
aside  for  a  time.  Some  experts  disagree  with  this  and  claim  to 
detect  a  deterioration  after  even  a  few  hours,  but  it  will  not  matter 
very  much  if  this  finnicky  affectation  is  left  to  the  circle  in  which 
it  was  bom. 


SHERRY  AS  A  FRIEND 

Are  you  one  of  those  who,  knowing  little  or  nothing  about  the 
vintages  of  wines,  feel  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  company  of  those 
who  can  sniff  the  difference  between  a  1945  and  a  1947?  If  so, 
then  Sherry  is  your  friend,  for,  being  a  fortified,  blended  wine,  it 
has  no  vintage  years  to  speak  of.  Sherry  is  matured  by  the  solera 
system  of  butts  containing  wines  of  different  years,  and  that  bottle 
of  Sherry  in  your  cupboard  may  well  be  made  up  of  a  score  of 
differently-aged  wines.  (The  solera  system  will  be  examined  pre¬ 
sently.)  So,  even  though  a  man  may  have  a  nose  which  can  smell 
decimals,  it  is  baffled  when  it  comes  to  Sherry.  What  can  be  smelt 
and  tasted,  however,  is  quality. 

Tme,  one  sometimes  comes  across  a  bottle  labelled,  say,  “  Old 
Solera  1 896  ”  but  this  is  no  indication  of  the  year  of  the  wine’s 
birth ;  it  indicates  only  the  year  in  which  the  earhest  butts  in  the 
solera  were  laid  down.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  of  course, 
that  solera  is  not  the  name  of  a  wine,  but  of  a  maturing  and  blend¬ 
ing  system. 

The  varieties  of  Sherry  are  legion.  Thus,  there  is  the  very  dry, 
aperitif  kind,  after  drinking  which  you  imagine  you  could  strike  a 
match  on  your  tongue;  then  there  is  a  whole  range  of  wines  of 
diffenng  body,  tang  and  tint  until  the  rich,  sweet  Brown  Sherry  is 

reached  so  full  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  after-dinner  wine  in  the 
same  way  as  Port. 


THE  HOME  OF  REAL  SHERRY 

If,  ^  has  often  been  said,  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  wine  is 
enved  from  its  aura  of  romance,  then  Sherry  must  provide  enjoy¬ 
ment  indeed  for  there  are  few  places  in  Europe’s  wine-lands  so 
romantic  as  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  and  some  of  the  small  towns  which 
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lie  within  reach  of  it,  such  as  Sanlucar  and  Puerto  St.  Maria — all 
in  that  area  from  whence  come  the  only  wines  entitled  to  the  name 
of  Sherry. 

Jerez  is  a  happy,  mellowed  little  city  where  the  gay  temperament 
of  the  Andalusians  comes  so  near  to  being  infectious.  It  was  from 
this  city  that  Sherry  wine  took  its  name ;  not  from  the  so-spelt  Jerez, 
as  is  customarily  supposed,  but  from  Sherisch,  as  the  Moors  called 
it  when  it  belonged  to  them  a  thousand  years  ago.  (During  its  long, 
colourful  and  sometimes  turbulent  history  it  has  been  called  Xera 
by  the  Phoenicians,  Ceret  by  the  Romans  when  they  occupied  it 
circa  133  b.c.;  Serit  by  the  Visigoths;  and,  much  later,  Xeres.) 
Incidentally,  the  pronunciation  of  Jerez  is  “  Herreth 

The  origin  of  Sherry-making  goes  too  far  back  to  be  sorted  out, 
but  there  is  documentary  proof  of  shipments  of  Sherry  to  England 
in  the  1 2  th  century.  There  is  also  lively  proof,  in  an  old  engraving, 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailing  away  with  3,000  butts  of  Sherry  when 
he  sacked  Cadiz,  twenty-five  miles  from  Jerez.  If  Sherry  butts  were 
of  the  content  then  as  they  are  to-day  (108  gallons)  he  must  have 
got  away  with  the  equivalent  of  nearly  two  million  bottles.  To  have 
been  a  friend  of  the  bearded  buccaneer  just  then  must  have  really 
meant  something. 

THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  WINE 

The  stranger  has  not  to  be  long  in  Jerez  before  detecting  the 
Andalusian  temperament.  It  shows  itself  in  the  unhurried  life  of 
the  people,  in  the  jollity  of  the  cafes  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  is 
best  captured,  however,  during  the  Fiesta  de  la  Vendimia— -the 
Vintage  Fete — in  honour  of  St.  Gines,  the  patron  saint  of  the  vine¬ 
yards  which  mean  so  much  to  Jerez  de  la  Frontera.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  Andalusian  temperament  escapes  with  atomic  force,  and 
this  colourful,  truly  Spanish  town  gives  itself  up  to  a  round  of 
pleasure,  heralded  by  the  Benediction  of  the  vintage— the  newly- 
harvested  grapes  and  the  mosto,  as  the  juice  of  the  trodden  grapes 

IS  espied 

The  ceremony  takes  place  in  a  square  bounded  by  tall,  ancient 
biscuit-coloured  buildings,  among  which  is  the  cathedral— all 
mellow  under  the  seemingly  perpetual  sunshine  of  Jerez.  On  a 
raised  platform  is  a  large  square  lagar  into  which  gaily-dressed  gir^ 
empty  their  baskets  of  grapes,  after  which  a  couple  of  vineyard 
workers,  with  faces  the  colour  of  Spain’s  own  mahogany,  begin 
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their  industrious  dance,  as  the  treading  of  the  grapes  may  well  be 
C3.11ccl* 

At  that  moment  the  Abbot,  with  other  richly  apparelled  prieste 
about  him,  pronounces  the  Benediction.  Immediately  a  rocket  is 
fired  to  announce  the  culmination  to  the  country  round  about,  and 
at  the  same  time  scores  of  homing  pigeons  are  released  to  wing  their 
way  to  distant  vineyard  villages.  (When  last  I  saw  this  ceremony 
one  of  the  pigeons  turned  back  immediately  and  perched  on  a 
shady  ledge  of  the  cathedral.  It  might  have  been  interesting  to 
have  been  in  his  village  when  he  didn’t  turn  up.  The  Andalusians 
are  a  voluble  race  ! ) 

But  this  ceremony  is  only  the  beginning  of  things  when  Jerez 
goes  all  fiesta.  There  follow  a  cattle  fair,  a  floral  fete,  horse-racing, 
football  matches,  concerts,  fireworks  and,  of  course,  a  bull-fight. 
There  is  a  vast  permanent  bull-ring  in  Jerez,  a  veritable  coliseum. 
The  sport,  however,  is  not  to  everyone’s  taste  and  even  with  the 
Spanish  it  is  losing  some  of  its  tremendous  popularity. 

SHERRY  ON  THE  MIND 

Sherry  is  never  long  from  one’s  mind  in  Jerez.  At  the  moment 
when  Sherry  is  forgotten  in  contemplation  of  some  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  a  quaint  mule-drawn  cart  will  come  sleepily  round  a  corner, 
and  on  it  a  butt  of  Sherry  (or  may  be  mosto).  The  driver  is  a  tanned 
old  Spaniard  and  he  is  bringing  in  the  product  of  his  own  little 
vineyard  to  sell  to  one  of  the  Sherry-makers  in  the  city. 

Or  one  may  be  sitting  under  the  welcome  shade  of  a  cafe’s  awn- 
ing,  watching  the  passing  scene,  when  there  lumbers  into  sight  a 
large  wagon,  also  drawn  by  mules.  It  has  come  from  a  cooperage 
and  is  carrying  a  number  of  newly-made  butts,  their  elegant  sides 
seeming  to  swell  with  pride,  as  well  they  might,  for  these  butts  are 
bom  of  a  highly-skilled  craft.  The  coopers  of  Jerez  are  the  best  in 
the  world  and,  like  such  crafts  as  thatching  in  England,  coopering 
is  largely  a  hereditary  art.  Normally  the  wood  is  a  special  American 
oak,  but  latterly  this  has  been  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  in 
sufficient  quantities,  so  that  Spanish  oak  has  had  to  be  utilised 
The  latter  lacks  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  former,  such  as  almost 
microscopic  porosity.  As  is  well  known,  used  Sherry  casks  are 

peatly  in  demand  for  the  storage  of  whisky,  to  which  they  impart 
Its  dehcate  colour.  ^ 

Try  as  one  may,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  Sherry  in  Jerez.  The 
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bodegas,  where  the  wine  is  matured,  make  that  a  certainty— enor¬ 
mous  white,  one-floor  buildings,  gleaming  under  the  hot  sun.  And 
It  IS  hot  in  Jerez;  often  105  degrees  in  the  shade  and  periodically 
much  more.  Not  that  the  inhabitants  mind.  They  just  suspend 
their  occupations  for  a  few  hours  from  noon  onwards  and  all  is 
well.  They  are  Andalusians. 

J 

MAKING  SHERRY :  THE  VINEYARDS 

To  escape  from  this  pervading  awareness  of  Sherry  outside  the 
city  s  confines  is  even  more  impossible,  for  stretching  far  away  into 
the  blue  distance  are  the  undulating  vineyards. 

In  these  vineyards,  at  vintage  time,  the  grapes  are  harvested  by 
a  happy  lot  of  dark-skinned  workers,  many  of  whose  faces  have  an 
aristocratic  cast  which  must  surely  be  a  legacy  from  the  Moors  of 
old.  Laughing,  chaffing  and  sometimes  singing,  they  carry  the 
large  baskets  of  grapes  shoulder-high  or  in  mule  panniers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  distance  from  the  “  farm  buildings  ” ;  here,  in  the 
adjacent  courtyard,  the  grapes  are  spread  on  esparto-grass  mats  to 
lie  in  the  sun  for  appropriate  periods  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
sugar  in  their  juice.  This  period,  in  the  case  of  Palomino  grapes 
(the  luscious,  medium-sized  grapes  mostly  used)  is  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  though  Pedro  Ximenez  grapes  may  be  allowed  to  lie  in 
the  open  for  as  long  as  twenty  days  to  attain  an  intensive  sweetness 
and  depth  of  colour.  They  become,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  raisin.  (The 
late  Maurice  Healy  said  he  once  tasted  the  pure  Pedro  Ximenez 
wine  and  found  it  “so  sweet  as  to  be  bitter  ”).  The  wine  derived 
from  these  “  raisins  ”  is  used  for  blending  with  other  wine  which  is 
entirely  dry.  Thus  the  “  tone  ”  of  Sherries  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  various  markets. 

The  scientific  reason  for  the  general  dryness  of  Sherry  is  that, 
unlike  Port,  for  instance,  it  is  allowed  to  complete  fully  its  first  fer¬ 
mentation  before  being  fortified  with  brandy.  This  means  that  all 
the  sugar  has  been  used  up  in  its  conversion  into  alcohol  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  though  the  excessive  sweetness  of  the  Pedro 
Ximenez  is  such  that  much  of  it  remains  after  fermentation.  In  the 
case  of  Port,  the  brandy  is  usually  added  at  an  early  stage  to  stop 
fermentation  while  the  must  is  still  rich  in  sugar. 

The  brandy  used  in  Sherry-making  is  itself  distilled  from  a 
Sherry,  usually  of  a  minor  kind  reserved  for  the  purpose.  (It  is  not 
generally  known  that  Spain  produces,  apart  from  this  fortifying 
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spirit,  a  brandy  which  has  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  French 
brandy  among  the  Spaniards  and  is  steadily  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  abroad.) 

MAKING  SHERRY :  TREADING  THE  GRAPES 

The  grapes  which  have  been  left  on  the  esparto-grass  mats, 
receiving  their  last  caress  from  the  southern  sun,  are  now  carried 
into  the  press  house.  This  is  an  enormous  one-storeyed*  range  of 
buildings  in  which  are  a  number  of  large  square  troughs  called 
lagars.  In  each  lagar  stand  several  men  dressed  in  shorts  and 
wearing  boots  with  nails.  As  soon  as  sufficient  grapes  have  been 
poured  into  a  lagar  the  men  begin  what  has  already  been  described 
as  a  dance.  Up  and  down  go  their  knees  until  one  is  reminded  of 
the  old  and  popular  song,  “  Boots,  Boots,  Boots  ”.  On  they  dance, 
working  is  short  shifts,  and  the  more  they  dance  the  more  juice 
flows  out  of  the  lagars,  eventually  to  be  run  into  butts  where  it 
immediately  begins  to  ferment.  A  butt  of  Sherry,  as  already  said, 
is  I  o8  gallons. 

When  most  of  the  juice  has  gone  this  way  there  remains  a  thick, 
wet  mass  of  debris  composed  chiefly  of  skins,  pips  and  juice.  The 
men  then  take  wooden  shovels  and  pile  this  debris  round  a  large 
screw  press  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  lagar.  They  then 
bind  this  conical  heap  with  long  strips  of  esparto-grass  and  apply 
pressure.  In  this  way  the  last  juice  is  expressed,  and  the  lagar  is 
ready  for  the  next  energetic  “  performance  ”. 

During  the  pressing,  a  small  quantity— some  two  spadefuls — of 
burnt  white  earth,  called  yeso,  a  form  of  gypsum  or  calcium  sul¬ 
phate,  is  sprinkled  into  the  lagar.  I’he  purpose  of  this  is  to  increase 
certain  acidities  of  the  wine,  which  the  yeso  does  in  a  manner  too 
chemically  involved  to  explain  here. 

The  mosto,  or  juice,  having  been  run  into  butts,  is  transferred 

immediately  to  the  bodegas.  The  bodegas  are  tall,  white  one- 

^oreyed  buildings,  well  ventilated  and  with  windows  on  all’sides. 

I  hey  might  be  called  the  real  business  premises  of  the  Sherry- 

u 'u  completes  its  fermentation;  here  it  is  forti- 

and  anenrn  receiving  endless  skill 

and  attemion  Here,  too,  it  takes  its  place  in  the  majestic  tiei^  of 

se^'rve  '^h^ch  will  eventually  be  drawn  Sherries  to 

serve  an  appreciative  world. 

The  first  femientation  in  the  butts,  either  in  the  airy  bodegas  or 
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open  air,  with  the  bungs  loose,  is  so  furious  that  one  might 
imagine  their  contents  to  be  boiling  over.  This  is  due  to  the  escap¬ 
ing  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  about  a  week  the  hissing  and  frothing 
dies  down  to  be  superseded  by  a  gentler  fermentation  which  lasts 
about  three  months. 

MAKING  SHERRY :  THE  GREAT  MYSTERY 

During  this  period  there  is  something  taking  place  in  the  butts 
which  not  even  the  most  expert  maker  of  Sherry  can  understand. 
A  mystery  is  being  bom,  inasmuch  that  nobody  knows  just  what 
kind  of  wine  will  ultimately  be  in  any  individual  butt.  Senor 
M.  M.  Gonzalez-Gordon,  in  his  book  “  Jerez — Xer^ — Scheris  ”, 
writes : 

“  Musts  obtained  from  the  same  vineyard,  on  the  same  day,  and 
by  identical  process,  are  liable  to  develop  in  very  different  manners, 
producing  different  types  of  wine.  For  instance  some  butts  made 
in  the  same  lagar,  on  the  same  day  and  from  identical  grapes, 
produced  in  the  same  vineyard,  may  take  the  characteristics  of  a 
Fino,  while  others,  without  any  reason  known  to  us,  will  have  those 
of  an  Oloroso,  and  others  again  may  be  fit  only  for  distillation  into 
spirit.  And  even  so,  these  original  developments  of  the  musts  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  final :  the  musts  continue  to  improve,  or  deteri¬ 
orate,  through  their  early  life,  and,  until  they  are  nearly  three  years 
old,  they  are  not  sufficiently  stable  for  a  definite  classification  on 
their  merits.” 

This  is  not  the  only  “  mystery  ”  which  attends  the  making  of 
Sherry,  for,  when  fermentation  has  died  down,  there  will  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  wine  an  unpleasant-looking  scum  called  flor 
(flower).  It  is  the  same  remarkable  micro-organism  that  Pasteur 
discovered  in  the  Jura  wines,  as  is  described  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
chapter  on  Burgundy.  A  blessing  in  disguise — and  a  repulsive- 
looking  disguise  it  is — flor  is  an  essential  to  the  production  of  Fino 
Sherry  which  owes  many  of  its  characteristics  to  it.  Therefore  it  is 
allowed  to  develop  until  it  ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a  sedi¬ 
ment,  having,  presumably,  played  its  part  in  the  production  of 
Fino  Sherry  ."in  the  case  of  an  Oloroso  Sherry,  however,  the  growth 
of  this  yeasty  scum  is  arrested  by  the  addition  of  extra  brandy.  (All 
Sherries,  of  course,  have  brandy  added;  with  Fino  the  amount  is 
about  gallons  to  the  butt.  This  is  the  reason  why  Sherries  are 

called  “  fortified  wines  ”.) 
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MAKING  SHERRY :  THE  SOLERA  SYSTEM 


The  wine  has  now  reached  the  time  when  it  shall  take  part  in  the 
solera  system,  to  describe  which  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  same  estimable  book  mentioned  above  : 

“  Although  the  wines  of  each  vintage  tend  to  develop  their  own 
natural  characteristics,  the  differing  tastes  of  the  various  markets 
have  made  it  necessary  to  produce  definite  styles  of  Sherry  of  a 
consistent  type  and  quality.  To  meet  this  need  the  unique  system 
of  soleras  was  established.  These  soleras  consist  of  tiers  of  casks  in 
scales  of  differing  ages.  As  Sherry  matures  it  increases  in  strength, 
colour,  roundness  and  body,  and  the  object  of  the  solera  system  is 
to  compensate  the  effect  of  age  by  means  of  refreshment  with 
younger  wines  of  the  same  type,  so  that  the  Sherries  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  in  style  and  quality  year  after  year.  This  is  achieved  in  the 
following  manner :  each  year,  according  to  demand,  two  or  three 
withdrawals  are  made  from  the  first  scale,  containing  the  oldest 
wine ;  this  scale  is  then  replenished  from  the  second  scale,  which  in 
turn  is  refreshed  from  the  third,  and  so  on  up  the  scales  until  the 
last  tier,  which  may  well  be  the  ninth  or  tenth,  is  reached.  The  last 
scale  of  a  solera  is  the  one  refreshed  from  the  nursery  (criadera) 
where  all  young  Sherries  are  kept  during  their  early  stages  of 
maturing.” 


One  fact  that  can  be  learnt  from  the  above  is  that  one  can  always 
be  sure  of  Sherry.  Once  a  preference  for  one  or  more  kinds  of 
Sherry  has  been  developed  one  may  be  certain  that  it  runs  true  to 


type— wherever  it  is  bought,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  bears  the 
same  brand-name  of  a  reputable  shipj^er.  This  constancy  is  made 
possible  by  the  solera  system  just  described. 

Grape  juice  is  the  life-blood  of  that  area  of  Andalusia  in  which 
Jerez  is  situated,  but,  as  mentioned  earlier,  that  life-blood  was  once 
almost  drained  away  by  the  Phylloxera  plague,  which  was  first 
d^covered  in  Spain  in  1875,  although  it  did  not  reach  Jerez  until 
1894.  It  took  many  years  of  patient  grafting,  and  no  end  of  hope 
and  courage,  before  the  vineyards  were  re-established  as  they  are 
to-day.  The  only  ill-effect  remaining  is  that  the  life  of  the  present- 
day  vines  has  been  shortened,  so  that  they  have  to  be  replaced  on 
an  average  every  25  years  or  so  instead  of  70  years. 

Thus,  the  Jerez  vineyards  may  be  taken  as  having  regained  their 
old  fruitfulness,  but  any  illusions  that  the  vineyards  look  after 
themselves  between  one  vintage  and  another  are  very  wrong  On 
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the  contrary,  they  require  close  work  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
jolly,  dusky  workers  gathering  the  grapes  in  September  have  most 
of  a  year’s  work  before  them  which  inspires  no  jollity  at  all. 

After  the  vintage  there  sets  in  an  unceasing  care  of  the  soil,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  process  of  tilling  which  conserves  the  soil,  soaked  by 
the  October  rains,  around  the  vines.  Then  come  a  series  of  other 
processes  which  need  not  be  described  here.  Moreover,  the 
methods  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  different  soils  on 
which  the  vines  are  grown.  There  are  three  main  kinds  of  soil,  as 
follows : 

Albariza,  a  firm,  chalky  soil  which  looks  almost  white  in  the 
glare  of  the  Andalusian  sun.  This  soil  is  mostly  to  be  found  on  the 
upper  parts  of  gentle  slopes,  the  grapes  from  which  undoubtedly 
produce  the  finest  Sherries. 

Barros,  reddish  coloured  soil,  less  chalky  than  the  Albariza. 
It  is  more  common  on  the  plains.  Its  vines  produce  a  good  wine 
though  it  does  not  compare  well  with  that  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  Albariza  areas. 

Arena,  a  sandy  soil  whose  vines  produce  grapes  which  are 
definitely  in  the  third  class. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  species  of 
vines  grown  in  Andalusia,  but  those  cultivated  in  the  Jerez  area  are 
not  more  than  a  dozen  in  variety.  They  are  chosen  for  that  locality 
because  of  the  nice  combination  of  climate  and  soil. 


THE  BASIC  TYPES  OF  SHERRY 

A  further  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sherries  shows 
that  there  are  two  main  groups — Fino  and  Oloroso.  They  differ 
considerably  in  character,  the  former  being  lighter  both  m  colour 
and  alcoholic  strength.  These  two  basic  types,  as  previously  ob¬ 
served,  may  again  be  divided  into  two,  thus  :  Finos  and  Amontil¬ 
lados,  and  Olorosos  and  Rayas. 

Everyone  knows  the  bottle  of  Sherry  labelled  Fino,  but  not  all 
know  what  they  will  get  if  they  buy  it.  They  will  get  a  pale  straw- 
coloured  wine;  an  extremely  dry,  but  nevertheless  a  smooth  wine. 
Fino  possesses  a  keen,  yet  delicate  aroma,  due,  m  part,  to  the  Hor. 
It  is  the  perfect  aperitif  and  can  also  be  used  to  accornpany  hors 
d’ oeuvres  and  soup,  although  Amontillado  is  more  suitable. 

If  one’s  lady  guest  asks  for  a  dry  Sherry,  as  she  may  well  do, 
more  out  of  feminine  bravado  than  a  knowledge  of  wine,  beware 
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of  ordering  a  Fino — unless  you  know  just  how  “  Fino  ”  it  is.  Its 
dryness  may  come  as  a  shock  to  her.  If,  as  is  almost  certain,  there  is 
an  Amontillado  available,  one  may  compromise  on  that.  The 
whole  situation,  however,  may  be  cleared  by  whispering  the  word 
“  medium  ”  to  the  waiter. 

Amontillado,  which  is  of  the  Fino  group,  has  characteristics 
which  are  not  easy  to  define.  It  is  a  dry  wine  and  definitely  nutty  as 
compared  with  the  Fino  proper.  It  has  more  colour  than  its  com¬ 
panion,  especially  if  it  has  acquired  age. 

An  Oloroso  has  an  even  more  pronounced  nutty  flavour  and 
bouquet.  It  is  a  big-bodied,  generous  wine,  nearly  always  shipped 
to  this  country  medium-sweet,  although  it  can  be  as  dry  as  any 
Sherry. 

Rayas  are  of  the  Oloroso  type.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  say  of 
them  is  that  they  make  up  in  alcoholic  strength  what  they  lack  in 
refinement.  They  go  to  make  up  all  the  cheaper  varieties  of  Sherry 
— Vino  de  Pasto,  Pale  Dry,  Golden,  etc. 


SHERRY’S  NEAR  RELATIONS 


There  are  various  other  Sherries  which  have  a  niche  of  their 
own  in  the  wine  lists  though  they  are  all  related  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  types  mentioned  above. 

Thus,  there  is  Montilla,  which  is  not  so  frequently  met  as  some 
of  the  others.  Actually,  Montilla  is  not  Sherry.  Its  district  hes 
outside  the  defined  limits  of  Sherry  in  Spanish  Law.  This  is  a  very 
dry  wine  originating  in  the  area  of  Cordoba,  well  inland  to  the 
north-east  of  Jerez.  It  was  from  this  wine  that  the  name  of  Amon¬ 
tillado  sprang.  The  Sherry-makers  of  Jerez  made  a  very  near 
equivalent  of  it  and  described  it  as  “  made  like  Montillo  ”,  i.e.  A- 
montilla-do.  ’ 


Another  dry  wine— perhaps  the  dryest  of  the  lot— is  Manzan- 
illa,  and  a  remarkably  good  wine  it  is,  though  costing  a  httle  more 
than  the  more  popular  kinds.  It  emanates  from  around  the  little 
coastal  town  of  Sanlucar  de  Barrameda  and  owes  its  very  distinc¬ 
tive  flavour  to  the  influence  of  the  sea  air. 

Then  there  is  Vino  de  Pasto,  a  medium  Sherry  whose  name 
^ways  seems  to  make  an  impression  on  the  uninitiated,  although 
It  only  means  wine  of  the  feast  ”  (meal)  or  wine  of  the  table. 

dmorom  is  a  Spanish  name  given  by  the  English  to  a  sweet 
Sherry  of  the  Oloroso  type.  It  is  a  gc«d  wine  to  produce  among 
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feminine  company,  which  is  rarely  so  fond  of  dry  Sherry  as  it  often 
pretends. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  is  the  Sherry  called  “  Brown  ”  or 
“  Old  Brown  This  is  in  a  class  of  its  own  and  is  often  termed  a 
dessert  wine.  It  is  sweet,  luscious  and  full-bodied,  and  some  kinds 
may  well  be  drunk  after  dinner  instead  of  Port.  Brown  Sherry 
owes  its  colour  to  the  addition  of  a  wine  called  vino  de  color,  which 
is  a  Sherry  boiled  down  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  original  quantity, 
whereby  it  attains  a  great  depth  of  colour. 

The  sweetness  of  Brown  Sherry  is  acquired  by  the  addition  of 
some  highly  sweet  wine,  such  as  that  made  from  the  sun-dried, 
raisin-like  Pedro  Ximenez  or  Muscatel  grapes. 

All  the  above  wines  may  be  regarded  as  “  standard  ”  Sherries, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  others,  blended  and  branded  by  their 
shippers,  the  brand-names  of  which  have  become  familiar  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Sherry  is  an  easy  wine  to  choose,  the  basic  considerations  being 
the  type  of  wine  preferred — i.e.  the  variant  of  Fino,  Amontillado, 
Oloroso  or  Brown — and  the  name  of  a  reputable  brand-owner 
or  wine  merchant  on  the  label.  How  you  fare  in  a  restaurant  is 
largely  a  matter  of  your  own  sagacity  supported  by  a  general 
knowledge  of  Sherry.  The  waiter  will  be  quick  to  realise  that, 
although  you  may  not  belong  to  a  vintage  year  of  experts,  you 
were  nevertheless  not  bom  yesterday. 
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1  solera.  The  blender  running  off  wine  for  blending 


Frequent  samples  are  taken  from  the  maturing  Sherry 
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To  PARODY  a  well-known  quotation — what  do  they  know  of 
Spanish  wines  who  only  Sherry  know  ?  The  question  is  well  asked, 
for  the  classic  product  of  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  has  always  over¬ 
shadowed  the  great  table-wine  industry  of  Spain.  Certainly  there 
was  a  period  in  Britain  when  this  was  not  the  case,  but  it  was 
almost  terminated  when  Empire  preference  gave  Commonwealth 
wines  a  long-awaited  opportunity  to  step  in  to  some  purpose. 
During  that  period  Tarragona,  or  Tarragona  Port,  as  it  was  often 
called,  was  extremely  popular  in  this  country.  So,  too,  were  cer¬ 
tain  other  Spanish  wines,  apart  from  Sherry.  A  number  of  these 
wines  still  reach  Britain  and  imports  are  on  the  increase. 

THE  BEST  SPANISH  TABLE-WINES 

The  finest  Spanish  table-wines  come  from  the  Rioja  area  which 
has  Bilbao  as  its  port.  This  area  lies  in  the  north-east  of  Spain,  and 
is  divided  into  three  districts.  High,  Low  and  Alava.  All  three  can 
rightly  say  that  they  produce  wines  which  are  second  to  none  when 
quality  and  price  are  considered  together.  The  area  gets  its  name 
from  the  river  Oja  which  flows  through  it.  The  name  is  really  Rio 
Oja  and  it  is  pronounced  “Ree-oha”,  with  the  o  short,  as  in  orange. 

In  some  of  the  vineyards  of  Rioja  there  are  grown  wines  equal 
to  the  best  growths  in  the  world.  These,  however,  are  grown  in 
such  small  quantities  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  them  on  the  world’s 
niarkets.  In  any  case,  their  price  in  this  country  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Like  many  other  Spanish  wines,  especially  the  stronger 
ones,  they  are  drunk  at  home. 


W.8.L. — C 
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Wine  is  made  in  all  parts  of  Spain;  in  fact  her  vineyard  acreage 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  France.  In  comparison,  however,  her 
production  in  volume  is  only  about  35  per  cent.  On  an  average, 
a  Spanish  vineyard  has  about  930  vines  to  the  acre.  Since  over  14 
lb.  of  grapes  are  usually  needed  to  make  a  gallon  of  wine,  an  acre 
produces  only  about  1 80  gallons — about  the  same  as  that  of  French 
vineyards  devoted  to  the  most  exclusive  wines.  It  is  probably  true 
to  say  that  both  French  and  Italian  vineyards,  on  the  average, 
produce  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  grapes  as  those  of  Spain.  In 
fact,  one  or  two  of  the  most  exclusive  Spanish  wines  come  from 
httle  vines  yielding  only  a  couple  of  bunches  or  so  per  vine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  grapes  are  richer  than  those  of 
the  other  two  countries  mentioned  and  the  wine  is  of  much  higher 
alcoholic  content. 


THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RIOJA  WINES 

All  three  Rioja  districts  produce  a  variety  of  wines  varying  from 
the  fine  vintage  kind  to  what  might  be  called  “  seconds  ”,  or  even 
“  thirds  ”.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  latter  two  are  not  good  wines, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  more  procurable  French 
wines,  such  as  the  lower-priced  clarets,  are  not  good.  It  is  the 
second  and  third  class  wines,  mostly,  which  find  their  way  to 
Britain  and,  since  many  Spanish  wines  mature  very  quickly,  these 
wines  often  have  the  advantage  over  French  or  Italian  products 
during  their  early  state. 

They  have  considerable  lasting  powers,  but  one  must  not  expect 
too  much  of  them  when  they  have  been  in  the  bottle  for  ten  years, 
though  the  better-class  wines  will  meet  an  appraising  palate  with 

confidence  after  as  long  as  thirty  years. 

Among  the  best  vintage  wines  which  have  come  our  way  is 
Castle  Pomal  a  product  of  the  High  Rioja  district.  It  is  a  fmity 
and  generous  wine,  rich  in  colour,  smooth  on  the  palate  and  with  a 
pleasant  “  farewell  as  the  experts  call  the  lingenng  flavour 
which  remains  after  swallowing.  There  is  also  Villa  Paceta, 
another  red  wine  of  great  character.  Among  the  white  wines  of 
the  same  area  is  ViUa  Zaco  (Dry  England).  The  names  indicate 

^^M^n^^o^the  Rioja  table-wines  have  considerable  alcoholic 

^trenffth  ranering  from  14 22  per  cent.  ^ 

To^sec  thf  name  of  Rioja  on  a  bottle  of  Spanish  wine  of  any 
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kind  makes  it  a  fairly  safe  buy,  whether  it  be  vintage  or  not ;  dessert 
or  otherwise. 


GOOD  WINES  FROM  CATALONIA 

But  the  making  of  good  wines  in  Spain  by  no  means  ends  with 
Rioja.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  excellent  wines  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  those  two  happily  placed  provinces  with  a  Mediterra¬ 
nean  coastline. 

The  Catalonian  region  includes  the  province  of  Tarragona 
whose  wines  were  once  almost  as  well  known  in  Britain  as  Port.  As 
mentioned  above,  however.  Empire  Preference  greatly  curbed 
their  sale  in  this  country. 

The  most  important  wine  of  this  district  is  Priorato,  a  wine 
which  may  be  either  sweet  or  dry,  golden  or  deeply  red.  The  name 
Priorato  derives  from  the  priory  of  an  old  Carthusian  monastery, 
now  in  ruins,  called  Scala-Dei.  The  wine  is  used  largely  in  the 
blending  of  full,  rich  red  Tarragona,  the  accepted  type  of  which 
must  contain  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  Mistela  Priorato. 

The  methods  of  making  Tarragona  differ  somewhat,  but  one  of 
them  is  especially  interesting  and  is  as  follows  :  the  dry,  red  wine  is 
put  into  demijohns  of  two  gallons  capacity,  half-buried  in  very  fine 
sand  out  of  doors.  A  small  hole  is  made  in  the  cork  to  allow  oxy- 
genisation  to  take  place,  and  the  demijohns  are  left  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  in  the  sun.  The  wine  deposits  a  great 
deal  of  its  natural  colouring  matter  and  mineral  salts,  and,  when 
emptied  into  the  bocoyes  (casks  of  about  140  gallons)  it  has  a  lovely 
tawny  colour.  The  wine  is  then  kept  until  the  next  spring,  when 
back  it  goes  into  the  demijohns  in  the  sand.  This  process  is  repeated 
over  three  years  or  more.  After  this  there  comes  the  blending,  the 
result  being  various  kinds  of  Tarragona. 

Another  wine  from  the  Catalan  district,  and  one  which  is  found 
in  England,  is  Alella,  an  exquisite  wine  from  the  Valleys  of  Alella 
in  the  province  of  Barcelona.  The  Alellas  may  be  either  white  or 
red,  but  the  white  is  far  the  better.  They  are  rather  sweet,  but 
excellent  to  take  with  shell-fish.  So,  if  you  happen  to  buy  your  crab 

at  a  fishmonger’s  near  a  wine-merchant  who  sells  Spanish  wines _ 

well,  there  you  are. 

Also  from  Catalonia,  and  procurable  in  Britain,  is  Panades. 
Extremely  light  in  colour,  it  possesses  a  crystal-like  transparency 
Like  Alella,  it  is  a  perfect  accompaniment  to  fish,  shell  or  otherwise. 

C  2 
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WINES  FROM  OTHER  REGIONS 

Another  Spanish  wine  not  to  be  overlooked  is  Valdepehas,  which 
name,  being  translated,  means  V alley  of  the  Rocks — an  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  vines  are  grown.  This  wine  is 
the  product  of  La  Mancha,  some  loo  miles  south  of  Madrid.  Red 
and  white,  it  possesses  considerable  body  and  strength. 

V alencia,  in  the  east,  is  another  famous  wine-growing  province ; 
its  wines  were  once  very  popular  in  this  country  and  often  took  the 
place  of  Port.  A  peculiarity  of  these  wines  is  found  in  the  length  of 
their  vintaging  which  lasts  for  three  months — from  August  to 
October.  This  is  because,  in  the  lower  vineyards  near  the  sea,  the 
harvest  is  early.  The  inland  vintages  follow  later  according  to  the 
altitude  of  the  vineyards. 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  wine  shops  in  this  country  Spanish  wines 
usually  carry  the  name  of  their  French  counterparts,  such  as  Spanish 
Chablis,  Spanish  Burgundy  and  so  on.  (The  finest  Spanish  wines 
do  not  adopt  French  labels.)  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  decide  on  the 
type  of  wine  one  wishes  to  buy,  and  then  talk  it  over  with  the  man 
who  is  going  to  sell  it  to  you. 

In  speaking  of  Spanish  wines,  Malaga,  a  sweet  dessert  wine  from 
the  area  of  that  name  on  the  Andalusian  coast,  must  not  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  either  red  or  white  and  comes  near  to  being 
distinguished.  It  can  be  bought  for  a  reasonable  price  that  makes 
it  a  pleasurable  investment. 
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IN  THOSE  HIGH  DAYS,to  wliicli  the  tum  of  the  century  applied 
the  closure,  Port  was  the  drink  of  the  robuster  type  of  Englishman; 
the  wine  of  which  he  could  knock  back  three  bottles  at  a  sitting , 
the  wine  which  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  blamed  for  the  Colonel’s 
gout;  the  wine  which  John  Mytton,  the  “  mad  squire  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  ”,  always  drank  while  shaving;  the  wine  walnuts  were  made 
for;  the  wine  Alfred  (“  Go  fetch  a  pint  of  Port  ”)  Lord  Tennyson 
ordered  by  that  measure  at  Fleet  Street’s  Cock  Tavern;  the  wine  of 
the  sporting,  rubicund  parson  who  kept  live  bait  in  the  font;  yet 
nevertheless  the  wine  wliich  Aunt  Judith  kept  coyly  in  reseiYe  for 
her  favourite  nephew’s  visits. 

Such  was  Port.  But  —  O  temporal  O  mores!  —  times  and 
manners  have  changed,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  any  marked 
effect  on  the  Port  wine  shippers — most  of  them  British — to  whose 
skill  in  blending  and  enterprise  in  importing,  we  look  for  our  sup¬ 
plies.  As  the  late  Arnold  Bennett  said  of  publishei's  :  “  Never  have 
we  seen  them  without  their  fur  coats  in  winter,  or  their  seed  begging 
bread.” 

There  seems  something  contradictory  about  this  !  The  explana¬ 
tion,  however,  lies  in  the  universality  of  Port  drinking  to-day  as 
compared  with  the  individual,  high-lighted  tippling  of  earlier  days. 
The  tmly  astonishing  growth  of  transport  since  then  has  led  to  a 
more  facile  distribution  to  people  in  general,  while  the  laws  against 
imitations  being  falsely  labelled  “  Port  ”  have  made  it  a  safe  bet  for 
the  Englishman  that  when  he  orders  a  glass  or  a  bottle  of  Port  he 
gets  the  wine  of  the  Douro  Valley,  a  wine  which  has  left  its  native 
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Portugal  only  over  the  river  bar  at  Oporto,  and  under  strict 
Government  supervision  at  that.  This  was  not  always  so,  and  it 
was  once  a  doubtful  adventure  to  call  for  a  glass  of  Port  in  a  pub, 
or  a  bottle  from  any  but  a  reputable  wine  merchant. 

PROTECTING  THE  NAME  PORT 
Of  course  there  are  many  gradations  of  quality  in  Ports,  as  shall 
be  seen ;  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  no  inferior  Port  ever  eludes 
the  authorities  at  Oporto.  Here  and  there,  especially  in  bars,  you 
may  come  across  a  Port  which  has  not  been  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  mature — a  young  Port,  good  in  its  way,  though  one  which  would 
have  benefited  by  longer  keeping.  But  those  responsible  for  this 
will  probably  be  found  nearer  home  than  Portugal. 

As  for  imitations  bearing  the  word  “  Port  ”,  these  have  virtually 
disappeared,  mainly  owing  to  agreements  made  between  Britain 
and  Portugal  in  1914  and  1916,  whereby  Britain  undertook  to 
recognise  as  Port  only  wine  which  came  from  the  Douro  area.  Any 
other  wine  professing  to  resemble  Port  must  call  itself  “  Port  Type  ” 
or  “  Port  Style 

This  is  not  to  say  that  many  of  these  Styles  and  Types  are  not 
palatable  or  of  satisfying  alcoholic  content.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  Dominions’  “  Ports  ”  approach,  in  quality  and  character, 
the  less  distinguished  wines  of  Oporto,  and  are  often  of  greater 
alcoholic  strength.  But  they  are  not  Ports,  and  inevitably  they  must 
differ  from  the  true  wine  in  such  matters  as  bouquet,  taste  and 
“  behaviour  ”  both  in  cask  and  in  bottle.  Certainly  they  have  an 
advantage  in  price,  but  nothing  can  compensate  for  those  missing 
qualities  bom  only  of  the  climatic  conditions  and  soil  of  the  Douro. 
It  is  around  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  Douro — the  Alto  Douro 

_ where  these  climatic  conditions  and  soil  are  found,  and  this  area 

is  rigidly  defined  by  law  as  being  the  only  one  from  which  wine 
calling  itself  Port  can  be  accepted  by  the  Authorities. 

THE  VINEYARDS  AND  THE  VINTAGE 
To  the  newcomer,  the  vineyards  of  the  Douro  present  an  amaz- 
ine  and  almost  breath-taking  sight.  The  valleys  are  veiy  steep,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  the  vines  can  be  grown— unless  they  are  to  be 
washed  away  by  the  heavy  winter  and  spring  rains— is  on  narrow 
horizontal  terraces  hacked  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  the  most  wonderful 
soil  in  the  realm  of  viticulture. 
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The  flat  parts  of  these  terraces  are  but  a  few  yards  wide.  They 
are  supported  by  walls  running  parallel,  one  above  the  other. 
Away  these  terraces  stretch  into  the  distance,  conforming  to  the 
bends  and  undulations  of  the  precipitous  slopes.  They  may  even 
stretch  away  out  of  sight  as  they  follow  a  bend  of  the  valley.  It  is 
these  terraces  which  give  an  almost  fantastic  appearance  to  the 
river  area.  Seen  from  a  distance  they  might  well  be  tiers  upon 
tiers  of  seats,  like  those  of  a  coliseum,  from  which  multitudes  might 
view  some  spectacle  on  the  Douro  which  flows  like  a  silver-blue 
ribbon  far  below. 

Even  with  the  care  that  is  taken,  great  damage  is  often  done  to 
the  vineyards  in  spring  by  the  torrential  rains  and  storms  which, 
happily,  become  rarer  as  the  year  grows  older.  Moreover,  the 
storms  are  usually  localised,  so  that  the  damage  at  any  particular 
time  is  not  widely  spread. 

As  summer  advances  the  climate  becomes  increasingly  and  con¬ 
sistently  hot  until  the  grand  climax  of  the  vintage  round  about  the 
end  of  September — an  occasion  which  never  seems  to  lose  its 
romance  for  those  engaged  in  it.  The  grapes  are  gathered  and 
pressed  by  parties  of  workers  recruited  from  farther  afield.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  English  hop-picking  operations  end  when  one  consi¬ 
ders  the  arduous  nature  of  the  work  on  those  precipitous  vineyards, 
so  arduous  that,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  workers  are  tough  folk 
from  their  own  mountainous  regions.  Even  the  weight  of  a  loaded 
basket  of  grapes  would  probably  send  the  average  hop-picker  on 
a  bee-line  for  home. 

The  prospect  of  hard  work  has  no  effect  on  the  men  and  women 
who  come  into  the  Alto  Douro.  They  arrive  at  the  various  vine¬ 
yards  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  own  guitar  music,  and,  when 
the  vintage  ends,  depart  to  the  same  strains.  The  vigneron  for 
whom  the  various  bands  work  shows  great  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare,  generally  housing  them  in  dormitories  and  making  them  feel 
that  they  are  welcome. 

Why  is  it  that  vintage  workers  are  always  so  cheerful  and  care¬ 
free,  whether  they  be  in  the  Alto  Douro  or  at  Jerez  de  la  Frontera, 
by  the  Gironde  or  on  the  Cotes  du  Rhone ;  in  Alsace  or  Sicily  ? 

I  might  venture  two  reasons.  One,  that  wine,  being  a  living 
t  mg,  bom  to  “  rnake  glad  the  heart  of  man  ”,  in  some  way  com¬ 
municates  Its  genial  purpose  to  those  who  pluck  and  press  it  into 
being.  The  other  is  that  the  hard  voice  of  mechanisation  has  not 
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yet  generally  broken  the  peace  of  the  vineyards  and  that  the 
workers  are  carrying  on  as  blissfully  as  they  have  done  for  centuries ; 
for  it  is  true  that  the  nearer  we  come  to  mechanisation,  the  farther 
we  get  from  the  inherent  gaiety  of  collective  rural  labour.  There 
are  examples  in  our  own  country.  When  the  first  self-binding 
mower  brought  rust  to  the  sickle,  and  the  threshing  machine  made 
a  joke  of  the  hand-flail,  then  the  days  of  the  convivial  “  harvest- 
home  ”  were  numbered,  and  an  end  put  to  the  naming  of  pubs 
“  The  Jolly  Waggoners  ”  or  “  The  Singing  Reapers  ”,  These  are 
things  that  may  make  us  wonder  at  the  benefits  of  our  much  exalted 
“  higher  standards  of  living  ”, 


PORT’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  BRITAIN 

The  association  of  Port  with  this  counti'y  was  initiated  by  a  set 
of  tough  Portuguese  fishermen  six  hundred  years  ago.  1  he  story 
is  one  which  might  well  have  found  its  way  into  our  history  books, 
for  it  had  a  significance  far  beyond  the  wine  trade  between  one 
country  and  another.  The  sale  of  the  first  goat-skin  of  Port  might 
figuratively  represent  the  first  clause  in  a  treaty  between  ourselves 
and  Portugal  which  has  ever  since  remained  unbroken,  so  that 
to-day  Portugal  is  our  oldest  ally.  Not,  perhaps,  a  very  powerful 
one,  but  an  ally  nevertheless  who  fought  side  by  side  with  us  in  the 
Kaiser’s  war  and  supported  us  in  the  next. 

The  story,  to  which  time  has  attached  variations,  is  this  ;  As  far 
back  as  1353  the  Portuguese  came  fishing  for  cod  around  the 
English  coast,  which  was  clearly  an  opportunity  to  do  a  little  bar¬ 
tering  with  the  English  for  goods  which  Portugal  could  not  make 
for  herself.  It  was,  of  course,  no  use  offering  cod  in  barter,  for,  as 
a  certain  politician  reminded  us  some  time  ago.  Great  Britain  is  an 
island  entirely  surrounded  by  fish.  No,  the  Portuguese  thought  up 
something  better  than  that— in  the  form  of  Port  wine,  which  they 
brought  over  mostly  in  goat  skins.  This  was  far  more  to  the  Eng  is  - 
man’s  way  of  thinking  than  ever  cod  could  have  been. 

Moreover,  we  were  at  war  with  the  French  at  that  time,  and 
supplies  of  French  wines  must  have  reached  the  vanishing  point 
Little  wonder  that  Edward  III  thought  it  expedient  o  ma  e 
treaty  with  Portugal  which  not  only 

exchange  of  wine  for  goods,  even  if  only  tacitly,  ^he  other-  «fTe 
of  the  tLty  are  not  relevant  here,  except  that  they  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  an  alliance  destined  to  last  for  six  hundred  years. 
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HOW  PORT  BECAME  GREAT 

The  wine,  of  course,  was  not  what  w'e  know  as  Port  to-day,  but 
w'as  more  like  a  claret  and  unfortified.  It  was  not  for  another  three 
centuries  that  the  practice  of  adding  pure  wine  brandy  was  intro¬ 
duced.  There  are  several  stories  about  this,  but  they  all  seem  to 
agree  that  the  practice  began  as  a  utilitarian  measure,  and  not  as 
a  heaven-sent  inspiration  of  some  early  connoisseur. 

One  story  is  that  when  the  Portuguese  began  sending  wine  to 
Newfoundland  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII— in  return  for  cod  !  — 
the  pipes  had  a  way  of  blowing  their  sides  out  owing  to  incomplete 
fermentation.  Although  this  may  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the 
sailors  below  deck  it  obviously  had  to  be  corrected.  But  latent  fer¬ 
mentation  proved  a  difficult  problem  until  someone  discovered  that 
the  addition  of  brandy  stopped  it.  Then  came  the  discovery  that 
the  wine  was  improved  thereby  and  that  much  of  its  sweetness,  used 
up  in  fermentation,  was  retained  in  the  wine.  Although  this 
“  trick  ”  was  at  first  applied  only  to  wine  facing  a  voyage,  it  even¬ 
tually  came  to  be  used  with  all  wines  of  the  character  now  called 
Port. 

The  other  story  is  similar.  Two  Englishmen,  sons  of  a  wine 
merchant,  discovered  a  noble  wine  being  made  in  a  monastery  in 
the  Douro  Valley.  They  began  to  buy  as  much  of  it  as  they  could 
to  send  to  England,  but  they  found  it  was  a  bad  sailor  and  deterior¬ 
ated  €71  voyage.  Then  came  the  addition  of  brandy — which  is 
u'here  this  story  merges  into  the  one  above. 

(It  may  be  recalled  here  that  Sheny  was  ever  a  good  sailor  and 
was  improved  by  the  rolling  motion  of  the  old  sailing  vessels; 
hence  it  often  being  sent  as  ballast  in  a  ship  bound  to  and  from  the 
East  Indies.  In  this  way  arose  the  appellation  “East  India  Sherry”, 
which  is  occasionally  used  even  to-day,  though  only  as  a  term). 

BRITAIN’S  INTEREST  IN  PORT 

The  story  of  the  two  Englishmen  is  significant,  for  the  Oporto 
wine  trade  owes  much  to  Britain,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  names  of 
the  chief  shippers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  English  or 
unmistakably  Scottish.  They  are  names  which  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Port  over  many  years;  even  the  least  observant  must 
be  familiar  with  bottles  carrying  on  their  labels  such  names  as 
Lockburn,  Graham,  Mackenzie,  Hunt,  Sandeman  and  others. 

These  are  actual  shippers,  but  there  are,  as  well,  numerous  firms 
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which  import  wine,  then  blend  and  bottle  it  under  brand-names  of 
t  eir  own.  These  latter  differ  from  the  shippers  in  as  much  as  they 
neither  own  vineyards  nor  buy  direct  from  the  actual  wine-makers 
of  the  Douro,  nor  have  the  responsibility  of  tending  and  eventually 
blending  the  wine  on  the  spot.  But  they  are  most  important  to  the 
Port  trade  and  alTord  a  further  instance  of  the  support  it  receives 
from  British  capital.  No  wonder  the  jolly  vineyard  workers  often 
shout  Viva  Ingleterra!  while  making  merry  when  their  work  is 
done. 

There  are  few  industries  where  capital  is  so  long  locked  up  as  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Port  trade.  Thus,  grapes  gathered  and  made 
into  wine  this  year  may  not — certainly  not  in  the  case  of  Vintage 
Ports  reach  the  ultimate  buyer,  the  public,  for  anything  up  to 
twenty  years;  often  more.  Someone’s  money  has  been  in  suspension 
all  this  time,  so  that  it  might  almost  throw  a  crust  of  its  own. 

FINE  GRAPES  AND  FOOT-WORK 

But  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  look  at  Port’s  progress  from  the  grape 
to  the  table,  and  at  the  varieties  which  emerge  from  it  during  this 
span  of  years,  be  it  long  or  short. 

The  vineyards,  or  quintas,  as  they  are  properly  called,  are  mostly 
of  individual  ownership  or  occupation,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
English  farm  or,  more  aptly,  market  garden ;  or  they  may  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  the  big  shippers.  In  the  former  case  the 
“  farmers  ”  make  their  own  wine  and  sell  it  to  the  shippers  of 
Oporto,  whose  vast  lodges  stand  across  the  river  at  Vila  Nova  de 
Gaia  and  not  in  Oporto  itself.  Or  they  may  dispose  of  their  pro¬ 
duct  as  fermenting  juice  (mosto),  when  it  at  once  becomes  the  / 
business  of  the  shipper,  who  cares  for  it  and  develops  it  into  wine,  v 

In  the  case  of  the  actual  wine  being  made  by  the  grower  on  the 
spot,  it  is  kept  on  his  premises  until  the  following  spring.  This 
serves  a  two-fold  purpose;  it  allows  the  wine  to  settle  during  the 
cold  winter  months  which  encourages  the  sediment  to  sink,  and 
allows  easier  transport  down  the  river  which  is  running  fully  after 
the  winter  rains. 

As  the  grapes  are  gathered,  they  are  put  into  baskets,  all  un¬ 
worthy  fruit  being  discarded  at  once.  The  grapes  are  then  carried 
shoulder-high  for  pressing  in  the  lagars,  which  are  large,  square¬ 
shaped  troughs  made  of  stone  or  concrete.  Actually,  the  juice  starts 
fermenting  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  weight  of  the  topmost  grapes. 
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Soon,  however,  groups  of  treaders  leap  into  the  troughs  and  begin 
their  work  of  prancing  to  and  fro  in  lines,  generally  holding  hands 
and  treading  to  a  tempo  set  by  one  of  their  number,  or  sometimes 
to  a  rhythmic  song. 

The  age-old  method  of  treading  with  the  bare  human  foot  is  still 
used,  though  the  use  of  more  mechanical  means  is  on  the  increase. 
The  former  method  has  two  main  advantages  :  the  waimth  of  the 
treaders’  feet  and  bare  legs  assist  the  start  of  fermentation  and,  by 
constant  distribution  of  this  warmth,  keep  the  fermentation  even  : 
the  other  advantage  is  that  the  seeds  are  not  broken  as  in  other 
methods  of  pressing  which  tend  to  release  a  certain  bitterness  from 
I  the  pips. 

In  some  wine  districts,  notably  the  Sherry  vineyards  of  Spain, 
boots  are  worn  by  the  treaders,  though  the  soles  of  these  are  studded 
at  wide  intervals,  so  that  the  flat  wooden  sole  does  not  act  as  a  direct 
press  on  the  floor  of  the  lagar.  Needless  to  say,  wherever  pressing  is 
done  by  foot,  the  most  hygienic  precautions  are  taken. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  MATURITY 


Every  stage  of  wine-making  has  its  subtleties,  and  this  is  no 
exception,  for  a  decision  has  to  be  taken,  bearing  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  particular  grapes,  as  to  when  sufficient  fermentation 
has  occurred,  i.e.  when  the  natural  sugar  content  has  been  reduced 
to  the  desired  strength.  This  is  ascertained  by  an  instrument 
known  as  a  saccharometer,  reminiscent  of  a  hydrometer  in  this 
country.  This  test  being  satisfactory,  the  wine  is  run  from  the 
lagars  into  enormous  vats  called  tonels,  where  brandy  is  added  to 
prevent  further  fermentation. 


The  brandy  added  as  this  stage  is  about  one-fifth  part  of  the 
whole.  Further,  smaller  additions  will  be  made  in  a  few  months’ 
time.  Thus,  the  amount  of  brandy  in  Port  is  considerable.  This 
spirit,  by  the  way,  is  not  just  an  ordinary  brandy,  but  one  which 
has  been  specially  distilled  from  wine  of  certain  grapes  in  that  area. 
On  the  judicious  and  timely  introduction  of  brandy  depends  much 
of  the  success  of  Port  making. 

The  grapes  used  in  the  making  of  Port  are  quite  unlike  the  fat 
luscious  kind  so  often  seen  in  the  fruiterers’  shops.  On  the  contrary’ 
they  are  quite  small  and  almost  intensely  sweet.  They  may  be 
eit  er  white  or  red  (i.e.  “  black  ”).  From  the  former  is  made  White 
Port,  while  from  the  latter  come  the  great  and  princely  Rubies, 
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with  lesser  membei's  of  their  royal  court. 

In  the  spring  the  wine  is  transferred  from  the  tonels  into  the 
large,  familiar  casks  we  know  as  pipes.  (A  pipe  of  Port  is  usually 
1 15  gallons  as  compared  with  the  108  gallons  in  a  butt  of  Sherry.) 
The  process  is  carried  out  so  that  the  sediment  which  has  formed 
during  the  winter  months  is  left  behind.  This  is  known  as  racking. 
At  this  point  a  little  more  wine  brandy  is  added. 

PORTS  PICTURESQUE  JOURNEY 

It  is  now  necessary  for  the  pipes  to  be  conveyed  to  Vila  Nova  de 
Gaia.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  is  that,  as  Port  must  spend  a  long 
time  in  the  wood  before  export,  the  “  farmers  ”  would  be  hard  put 
to  it  had  they  to  store  successive  vintages  of  it  in  their  limited 
premises.  At  Vila  Nova  de  Gaia  are  the  great  lodges  of  the  leading 
shippers. 

The  means  of  transporting  the  pipes  must  be  among  the  most 
romantic  in  commerce,  for,  although  a  railway  now  runs  down  the 
Douro  Valley,  much  of  the  wine  is  still  transported  by  ox-cart  and 
strange  sailing-craft  on  the  river.  The  first  stage  of  the  Port’s 
journey  is  from  the  producers’  premises  to  the  river,  over  narrow, 
winding  and  precipitous  tracks,  by  ox-cart.  To  see  these  carts  is 
to  imagine  no  more  archaic  form  of  transport,  yet  it  succeeds  on 
these  hillsides  where  other  methods  have  failed. 

The  carts,  mostly  built  to  carry  one  pipe  at  a  time,  are  made 
entirely  of  wood  and  are  extremely  simple  in  structure.  There  is 
a  strong  open  platform  of  sturdy  square  beams  and  a  pair  of  large 
wooden  wheels,  surely  the  strangest  and  simplest  wheels  in  use  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  be  told  that 
they  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  very  first  wheel  contrived. 
There  are  no  spokes,  their  place  being  taken  by  an  enormous  slab 
of  wood  forming  a  strong  “  diameter  ”  between  opposite  sides  of 
the  great  wooden  ring  which  is  the  rest  of  the  wheel.  In  the  middle 
of  the  “  slab  ”  is  the  hub.  All  is  wood;  hence  the  loud  creaking 
noise  which  is  ever  present  in  the  valleys  as  the  ox-carts  wind  their 
way  down  to  the  river.  This  creaking  is  not  without  its  utilitarian 
value,  for  it  acts  as  a  warning,  at  blind  corners,  to  similar  vehicles 
which  might  be  ahead.  Often  the  creaking  is  supplemented  by  a 
shrill  whistle  from  the  “  driver  ”,  who  is  almost  invariably  on  foot. 

The  oxen  look  as  though  they  have  lumbered  right  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  each,  like  the  ox  of  Isaiah,  knoweth  his  owner.  He 
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needs  to  be  told  little,  for  there  is  a  good  understanding  between 
In  andt^t.  He  L  not  even  ^  sha  t.  and  st.h 

harness  as  there  is,  is  attached  to  the  beast  s  forehead  which  tak« 
the  pull.  Occasionally  one  may  see  a  yoke  of  oxen— i.e.  a  pair 
drawing  a  cart,  and  one  imagines  that  they  have  left  some  un¬ 
usually  hilly  country  behind  them.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  single  pipe  of  wine  is  no  light  matter,  for  1 15  ga  on 
of  wine  mean  the  equivalent  of  690  bottles  (at  six  bottles  to  the 
vallon).  A  single  ox  drawing  a  heavy  cart  must  be  imagine  , 
therefore,  bearing  the  weight  of  60  one-dozen  cases  of  wine,  an 
over  some  of  the  most  difficult  cultivated  country  m  Europe.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  cases  of  wine  include  bottle-^^ight,  but  then 
this  just  about  cancels  out  the  weight  of  the  creaking  cart ! 


FROM  CREAKING  CARTS  TO  ANCIENT  BOATS 

Port  has  now  reached  the  river  to  make  its  voyage  downstream 
to  Vila  Nova  de  Gaia,  to  the  lodges  of  the  great  shippers.  And 
here  comes  a  journey  quite  as  romantic  as  that  which  brought 
it  down  the  mgged,  winding  paths  from  the  vineyards.  It  is  time 
that  there  is  the  railway,  but  a  large  number  of  pipes  are  still 
brought  down  in  boats  which  look  too  archaic  to  be  true  in  these 
modem  days.  They  seem  to  belong  more  to  some  period  “  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  mnneth  not  to  the  contrary  ”.  Yet,  for  them 
to  have  survived,  their  utility  must  be  indisputable. 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  well  suited  to  navigate  the 
somewhat  tricky  Douro.  Flat-bottomed,  they  cast  off  easily,  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  capsizing  on  the  innumerable  rapids,  or  falls,  which 
have  to  be  negotiated  all  the  way  down  the  river.  In  order  to  make 
the  steering  easier,  these  boats  have  a  long  wooden  rudder  of  pecu¬ 
liar  shape,  which  is  fixed  in  the  stem  and,  acting  like  a  powerful 
lever,  makes  it  extremely  efficacious.  It  is  this  mdder,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  shape  of  the  sail,  that  makes  the  boat — the  barco 
rabelo — so  characteristic.  The  sail  is  a  great  single  sheet  attached 
to  a  long,  horizontal  spar  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  held  below  by 
ropes  handled  by  the  little  crew. 

Thus,  by  means  of  these  odd-looking  boats,  or  the  more  prosaic 
railway,  the  different  young  wines — deeply  purple  at  this  stage — 
reach  the  lodges  where,  in  due  course,  their  future  will  be  decided. 
Soon  after  arrival  they  are  stored  in  large  vats  to  await  the  two 
most  skilful  operations  of  the  shippers— tasting  and  blending.  The 
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subtleties  and  intricacies  of  these  are  beyond  description  in  these 
pages.  They  include,  however,  the  selective  palate,  the  sensitive 
nose,  an  eye  for  the  gleam  in  the  glass,  intuition,  inspiration  and, 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  a  faculty  for  actually  living  at  one 
with  the  wine  which  is  itself  a  living  thing. 

There  is  no  lack  of  proof  that  wine  is  alive.  The  most  striking 
example  is  that  Port  in  the  bottle  often  undergoes  a  temporary 
sickness  when  the  sap  is  rising  or  falling  in  the  vineyards  far  away, 
as  it  does  in  spring  and  autumn,  which  seems  to  show  that  although 
the  wine  has  been  divorced  from  its  parent  vine,  it  yet  lives  on  as 
part  of  the  family ! 

To  understand  how,  as  has  been  said,  the  future  of  Port  is 
decided  in  the  shippers’  lodges,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  look  at  the 
characters  they  take — or  are  made  to  take — by  the  shippers. 


RUBY,  TAWNY  AND  WHITE  PORT 

Quite  the  best  known  Port  of  all  is  Ruby;  it  is  certainly  the 
most  ubiquitous,  for,  in  one  quality  or  another,  it  is  found  in  pubs, 
clubs,  restaurants — and  homes.  It  is  a  blended  wine,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  skilful  blending  that  certain  wines  have  a  constant  quality 
of  their  own.  Thus,  if  one  buys  a  bottle  of  So-and-So’s  Fine  Old 
Ruby,  and  like  it,  one  can  be  pretty  sure  of  buying  the  identical 
wine  again,  even  in  a  different  town  from  where  the  first  bottle 
was  bought. 

The  description  “  Ruby  ”  is  largely  one  of  colour,  denoting  the 
rich  hue  of  the  wine  after  its  early  purple  has  “  died  down  ”  in  the 
cask.  Its  shade  of  colour  varies  with  the  length  of  time  it  is  in  the 
wood,  the  tendency  being  to  grow  lighter  with  the  years.  In  due 
course  it  ceases  to  be  Ruby  and  becomes  known  as  Tawny,  and, 
later  Light  Tawny.  When  it  comes  to  adjectives  you  will  find  Port 
generously  treated  in  the  wine  lists.  Side  by  side  may  be  seen  Rare 
Old  Tawny,  Fine  Old  Tawny  and  Very  Old  Tawny,  to  say  nothing 
of  Magnificent  and  Selected  Old  Tawny.  But  these  adjectives  pale 
before  those  which  the  expert  connoisseurs  apply  to  top-class  wines 
from  Portugal  and  elsewhere  for  their  own  satisfaction  and  t  e 
ordinary  chap  may  be  excused  for  being  puzzled  by  ^^ch  desenfK 
tions  as  valiant,  presumptuous,  shy,  audacious,  reticent  and  the 

'“mLi  of  the  wine-list  adjectives,  however,  have  a  ^ 

serve  to  distinguish  one  wine  from  another.  A  Fine  Old  Tawny, 
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for  instance,  to  deserve  its  name,  should  have  spent  many  years  in 
the  wood,  and  have  acquired  a  definite  delicacy  of  colour  and 
seductiveness  of  bouquet.  Not  all  Tawnies  live  up  to  this,  for 
sometimes  a  tawny-coloured  wine  owes  its  colour  to  the  blending 
of  White  and  Ruby  Ports.  Recognised  though  this  is  in  the  trade,  it 
hardly  proclaims  the  lightness  of  hue  to  be  the  result  of  age.  Never¬ 
theless,  without  it  there  would  not  be  enough  Tawny  to  supply  all 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

White  Port  is  made  from  white  grapes  and  has  a  flavour  of  its 
own,  difficult  to  define.  It  has  never,  in  this  country  at  least, 
attained  the  popularity  of  the  Red  Ports.  It  is  rather  looked  upon 
as  a  ladies  wine.  Maybe  the  colour  is  against  it,  for  the  rich  hues  of 
the  Rubies — and  even  the  satisfying  gleam  of  the  Tawnies — are 
always  associated  with  Port  in  the  Englishman’s  mind.  Possibly 
the  following  little  anecdote  may  support  this  explanation. 

It  was  once  my  lot,  on  behalf  of  a  well-known  magazine,  to 
interview  the  famous  artist,  John  Hassall,  on  the  effect  of  colour 
on  our  daily  lives.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  to  be  the  best  tonic 
colour. 

“  Why,”  said  he,  “  the  colour  of  a  good  Port  Wine;  that’s  why 
we  always  hold  it  up  to  the  light  before  drinking  it.” 

Thinking  to  be  clever,  I  suggested  that  people  not  infrequently 
do  the  same  with  a  glass  of  bottled  beer. 

“  Ah,”  he  replied  immediately,  “  but  that’s  to  see  if  there’s  any 
cork  in  it.” 

The  difference  between  Ruby  and  good  Tawny  Ports  is  negli¬ 
gible,  though  one  will  frequently  meet  the  man  at  a  bar  who  insists 
on  Tawny  under  the  impression  that  it  has  some  special  quality.  If 
there  is  any  difference  it  is  a  matter  for  the  connoisseur,  and  since 
that  great  and  entertaining  expert,  the  l^te  Maurice  Healy, 
declared  that  the  only  difference  he  had  discovered  was  in  colour 
it  may  be  left  at  that.  ’ 


PORT  AT  ITS  FINEST 

“  drawer  ”  Ports  are  called 

rusted  and  Vintage  ”.  They  are  both  matured  in  bottle 
^d  not,  as  m  the  case  of  other  Ports,  in  the  cask,  i.e.,  they  are 
roug  t  to  this  country  in  the  wood  when  about  two  years  old  and 
forty  yeare  ^  bottles,  there  to  mature  for  anything  up  to 
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And  the  difference  between  these  two  wines?  The  greater  of 
the  two  is  Vintage  Port.  1  his  is  the  wine  of  one  year  only,  a  year 
which  has  proved  itself  outstanding,  with  its  variations  of  climate 
so  timed  as  to  be  exactly  suited  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  vines. 
A  cold  or  wet  spell  at  the  wrong  time  may  well  put  that  “  year  ”  at 
a  discount.  Not  only  is  Vintage  Port  made  from  grapes  of  one  year 
only,  but  of  the  best  grapes  of  that  year.  One  might  say  that  this 
noble  wine  is  not  a  blend,  but  this  would  not  be  quite  accurate. 
Certainly  it  is  not  a  blend  of  different  years,  but  it  may  be  a  one- 
year  blend  of  the  grapes  of  different  vineyards  which  alike  have 
benefited  by  the  gifts  of  sun  and  rain  in  the  right  proportions  at  the 
right  time. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  shipper  to  decide  whether  the  wine 
of  a  certain  year  shall  bear  the  world-important  appellation  of 
“  Vintage  ”,  and  it  is  a  responsibility  which,  the  more  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  heavier  it  appears.  Before  sending  it  abroad  as  a 
Vintage  Port  the  shipper  must  be  quite  sure  about  his  wine,  not 
only  at  the  time,  but  after  being  in  bottle,  in  another  country,  for 
anything  up  to  forty  years,  or  even  longer.  The  shrewd  judgment 
required  in  this  matter  is  amazing,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
wine  is  not  a  static  thing,  but  may  continue  to  undergo  change 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  until  the  glad  day  of  opening.  Few 
Vintage  Ports  are  opened  until  they  are  at  least  a  dozen  years  old; 
most  of  them  when  much  older. 

As  the  wine  lies  in  the  cellar  through  the  long  years  a  deposit 
forms  on  the  inside  of  the  bottle.  This  is  due  to  the  settling  of 
minute  particles  remaining  in  the  wine  even  after  fining.  Owing 
to  their  extreme  stickiness  they  adhere  closely  to  the  bottle  and 
eventually  form  a  solid  crust  which  the  uninitiated  might  well 
mistake  for  actual  grape  skin,  especially  when  it  has  been  dislodged 
by  careless  handling  of  the  bottle.  For  this  reason  Vintage  Port 
must  be  decanted  before  use,  as  described  in  the  final  chapter. 

Vintage  Ports  cannot  be  but  expensive — sometimes  very  expen¬ 
sive,  according  to  their  year  and  age.  But,  whatever  be  the  price, 
every  Port  drinker  should,  if  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  buy  a  bottle  of 
a  notable  Vintage  Port.  The  drinking  of  it  will  be  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten,  for  it  possesses  such  a  suavity  and  roundness, 
such  a  magical  bouquet  and  palate  flavour  as  to  make  one,  like 
poet  Keats,  “  feel  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies  when  a  new  planet 

swims  into  his  ken  ”. 
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The  Port  vintage  among  the  steeply  terraced  vineyards 
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New  Madeira  wine  -^eing  poured  from  a  goat  skin 

Photo :  Casa  da  Portugal 
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Crusted  Port  is  a  good  runner-up  to  the  Vintage  variety,  and 
has  a  similar  history.  It  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  the  cask  and  has 
been  matured  in  bottle  in  this  country.  The  main  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  is  not  made  from  grapes  of  a  single,  notable  year,  but 
is  a  skilful  blend  of  several  years.  It  lacks  some  of  the  finer  shades 
of  heavenliness  which  belong  to  Vintage  Port,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  wine  of  sheer  delight.  As  its  name  implies,  it  also  throws  a  crust. 
It  is  less  expensive  than  the  Vintage. 
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JUST  AS  SHERRY  Springs  to  the  mind  when  thinking  of  Spanish 
wines,  so  does  Port  in  the  case  of  Portugal;  yet  both  countries 
produce  a  wide  selection  of  other  wines  which  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  in  England.  Foremost  among  the  Portuguese 
wines  is  undoubtedly  Madeira,  produced  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name  which  is  situated  some  500  miles  South-West  of  Lisbon,  and 
which  is  administered  as  part  of  Continental  Portugal. 

MADEIRA  WINE,  THE  UNIQUE 

To  many  people  Madeira  wine  is  unknown  except  by  name,  for 
the  wine  of  this  idyllic  island  is  not  so  widely  drunk  here  nowadays 
as  it  should  be.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  popular,  especially  as  a  mid-morning  drink  with  a  biscuit 
or  a  slice  of  cake.  Incidentally,  the  kind  of  cake  which  was  eaten 
with  Madeira  became  known  as  Madeira  cake,  and  is  so  called  to 
this  day. 

Madeira  is  a  wine  of  unique  character  and  is  on  a  level  with  the 
best  Ports  and  Sherries.  Indeed,  to  some  palates,  it  is  even  prefer¬ 
able  to  either,  for  it  combines  the  fruitiness  of  Port  with  the  tonicy 
tang  of  Sherry.  It  is  a  fortified,  blended,  dessert  wine  made  of 
white  and  black  grapes,  and  it  achieves  a  mellow  golden  hue  with 
a  glint  in  it  which  would  do  credit  to  the  deeper  tints  of  a  mediaeval 
stained-glass  window.  It  is  an  unusual  glint,  subtly  unlike  that  of 
Port  or  Sherry — an  oily  glint  which  makes  one  curious  as  to  how  it 

came  about.  ,  .  ,  ,  r 

Maybe  it  derives  this  from  the  volcanic  soU  of  the  island,  or  from 
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the  incinerated  ash  of  a  million  trees  which  were  burnt  there  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Or  it  may  come  in  part  from  the  unusual  way 
in  which  the  wines  are  matured  in  an  artificially  created  hot 
atmosphere.  (It  has  been  said  that  bottles  of  Madeira  were  once 
matured  by  being  buried  in  compost  heaps  with  an  admixture  of 
dung.)  Or  it  may  be  all  three  of  the  factors  mentioned. 

THE  ISLAND  AND  THE  WINE 

But  what  of  the  home  of  these  wines?  Madeira  is  a  Portuguese 
island  off  the  north-west  of  Africa.  It  measures  but  thirty-five 
miles  in  length,  and  is  the  largest  of  a  group  known  as  the  Madeiras. 
Of  late  years  it  has  developed  notably  as  a  tourist  island,  but  it  is 
none  the  worse  for  that.  It  is  incredibly  picturesque,  with  its  steep 
mountains  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  its  nestling  villages  with  their 
precipitous  streets.  The  capital  is  Funchal,  where  the  streets  are  so 
steep  that  wheeled  traffic  is  often  impracticable,  so  that  a  strange, 
mule-  or  ox-drawn  sledge  is  much  in  use. 

Madeira  was  originally  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Portugal  (1580-1640),  however, 
Madeira  likewise  passed  under  Spanish  rule.  For  seven  years, 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  it  had  an  English  garrison.  When  it 
first  came  into  Portuguese  possession  it  was  almost  entirely  covered 
by  forest,  and  the  Portuguese  did  some  hard  thinking  as  to  what  to 
do  with  their  find.  They  decided,  like  Hercules  with  his  Augean 
stables,  to  let  the  natural  forces  of  Nature  do  the  work.  They  set 
the  whole  lot  on  fire.  The  fire  went  on  for  seven  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  there  seemed  to  be  much  more  island  than  there 
had  been  before.  As  already  mentioned,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  residue  of  this  conflagration  is  contributory  to  the  excellence 
of  Madeira  wine. 

Several  British  firms  have  had  a  hand  in  the  development  of  the 
Madeira  trade,  perhaps  the  most  notable  being  that  of  Blandy, 
whose  name  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  Madeira.  One 
speaks  of  Blandy’s  Madeira  as  one  does  of  Cockbum’s  or  Taylor’s 
Port. 

The  Blandy  story  is  interesting,  and  one  must  think  of  the  first 
Blandy  as  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Navy  of  King  George 
III.  It  was  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  that  Admiral  Hood, 
of  great  renown,  landed  a  garrison  on  Madeira  under  General 
Beresford,  later  to  achieve  fame  in  the  Peninsular  war.  John 
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Blandy  was  Quartermaster  to  this  force  until  it  left  the  Island  to 
return  home. 

Madeira  had  evidently  appealed  to  the  Quartermaster,  for, 
having  obtained  his  release  from  the  services,  he  returned  and  set 
up  in  business  there.  He  bought  a  house  where  he  lived  with  his 
family,  adjoinmg,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  his  wine  ware¬ 
houses.  The  house  and  warehouses  still  remain,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see,  between  the  two,  an  oblong  slit  in  the  wall,  which  enabled 
the  ledgers  and  journals  to  be  passed  into  the  house  where  the  ladies 
of  the  family  would  write  them  up  at  night. 

John  Blandy  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles,  in  1855,  and  it 
was  really  through  this  young  man  that  Blandy’s  Madeira  acquired 
its  great  reputation.  Charles  had  the  courage  and  foresight  after 
the  great  Oidium  blight  which  started  to  ruin  the  Island’s  vines  at 
about  that  time,  to  invest  heavily  in  old  wines,  thus  establishing 
the  basis  of  the  old  stocks  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  firm’s 
history  ever  since. 

But  Madeira  had  been  coming  to  England  long  before  the 
Quartermaster’s  time,  for  in  1487,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  is  reputed 
to  have  drowned  himself  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  (Madeira).  The 
unfortunate  duke  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  at  the  time,  and 
the  authorities,  with  the  idea  of  keeping  him  on  the  cheerful  side, 
provided  a  butt  of  Malmsey  for  his  personal  use.  But,  alas,  there 
came  a  day  when  despondency  got  the  better  of  him  and,  saying 
farewell  to  the  world  which  had  treated  him  so  ill,  he  slid  into  the 
rich  depths  of  the  Malmsey  wine — as  though  there  were  not 
enough  body  in  it  already  ! 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  MADEIRA 

Madeira  wines  are  named  after  the  grapes  from  which  they  are 
made.  There  are  no  vintage  Madeiras,  since  the  wines  are  blended 
by  a  solera  system,  rather  like  that  used  in  the  making  of  Sherry. 
There  are  four  leading  types  of  Madeira  as  follows  : 

SERCIAL  A  wine  with  a  dry  finish  and  a  distinctive  sharp 
flavour.  As  the  grapes  are  shy  growers,  genuine  Sercial  can  never 
be  cheap.  The  wine  ranges  in  colour  from  full  golden  to  very  pale. 
VERDELHO  A  golden,  medium-dry,  soft  dessert  wine.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  Madeiras,  and  it  is  greatly 
improved  by  bottle-age,  even  if  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  months. 
B  U  A  L  This  is  a  rich  wine,  fruity  and  full-bodied.  It  is  an  ideal 
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wine  to  take  the  place  of  dessert  Port.  It  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
Madeiras,  not  only  in  this  country  but  elsewhere. 

MALMSEY  A  soft,  rich  and  luscious  wine.  Known  alterna¬ 
tively  as  Malvazia  or  Malvoisie,  this  is  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
Madeira. 

This  is  perhaps  enough  to  show  the  range  of  Madeiras.  As  to 
price,  they  approximate  to  the  prices  of  reasonable  Port  or  Sherry. 
Finally,  were  I  asked  to  pin  five  adjectives  to  the  wines  of  Madeira, 
they  would  be  :  full,  soft,  delicate,  golden  and  mellow.  To  these, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Sercial,  might  be  added  tangy,  for  there  is 
a  smart  little  taste  about  it  which  well  deserves  the  word. 

TABLE  WINES  FROM  PORTUGAL 

The  table  wines  of  Portugal  are  ceasing  to  be  an  unknown 
quantity  to  the  wine-drinking  public  of  this  country.  Nevertheless, 
their  variety  still  surprises  even  those  well  informed  in  wine.  These 
wines  are  shipped  here  in  the  cask  and  carefully  bottled  by  wine 
merchants  with  particular  knowledge  of  the  wines  they  are  hand¬ 
ling.  Certain  Portuguese  wines  do  not  travel  well,  with  the  result 
that  we  do  not  see  them  over  here. 

It  is  worth  while  keeping  one’s  eyes  open  for  Portuguese  table 
wines,  for  occasionally  one  comes  across  a  variety  at  some  extra¬ 
ordinarily  low  price.  Quite  recently,  for  instance,  I  encountered  a 
Portuguese  wine  labelled  “  Palmela  ”,  and  its  price  was  5  /-  a 
bottle.  The  wine  was  less  astonishing  than  its  price,  but  it  \vas 
nevertheless  a  soft  and  pleasant  white  wine. 

Thus,  there  is  a  “  comfortable  ”  red  wine  from  the  Port-growing 
Douro  area,  called  Evel.  This  is  shipped  when  four  years  old  and 
later  matured  six  months  in  the  bottle.  There  is  also  a  comparable 
white  wine  called  Dao  White.  It  is  extremely  dry.  A  full-bodied 
Dao  Red  is  also  obtainable.  For  those  who  like  a  really  sweet  wine 
there  is  Granjo,  a  white  wine  of  great  character  of  which  Portugal 
exports  a  large  amount.  Then  there  are  the  Colares  red  wines, 
from  near  Lisbon,  all  at  reasonable  prices. 

Finally,  there  is  Royal  Brut,  a  first-class  sparkling  wine  which  is 
by  no  means  dear  when  the  price  is  compared  with  that  of 
Champagne. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  advice  for  the  wine  adventurer  wishing 
to  try  out  Portuguese  table  wines  is  to  seek  a  wine-shop  which  sells 
them,  and  be  guided  by  the  man  behind  the  counter. 
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THERE  WILL  ALWAYS  be  things  somc  persons  can  afford  and 
others  cannot.  Champagne  is  one  of  them,  but  it  is  comforting 
to  know  that  its  price  is  not  artificial  as  in  the  case  of  many  luxury 
commodities.  Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production,  the  long  period 
it  must  sleep  in  the  cellars  of  the  Champagne  country,  and  the 
exorbitant  duty  with  which  it  is  burdened,  genuine  Champagne 
will  always  be  costly  and  therefore  a  drink  mainly  for  the  well-to- 
do,  except  when  some  social  or  domestic  celebration  produces  it, 
hke  a  rabbit  out  of  the  conjurer’s  hat,  on  the  tables  of  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed. 


WHAT  IS  CHAMPAGNE? 

Many  countries  have  tried  to  imitate  Champagne;  but  they 
have  not  succeeded,  even  though  they  have  secured  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  vine,  such  as  the  Pinot  variety,  transplanted  it  else¬ 
where  and  conscientiously  followed  what  is  called  the  methode 
Champagnoise.  Champagne,  mysterious  and  exotic,  keeps  her 
secret  among  her  bubbles,  a  wine  apart  from  all  competitors.  Only 
wine  grown  within  the  demarcated  Champagne  area  around 
Rheims,  Epernay,  Chalons  and  Chateau  Thierry  in  the  Marne 
area,  which  embraces  some  1 90  communes,  or  parishes,  is  entitled 
to  the  name  Champagne.  All  other  sparkling  wine  of  the  same  type 
must  bear  on  the  label  the  appellation  vin  mousseux. 

Champagne  is  a  natural,  blended  wine,  the  best  coming  from  the 
firet  pressings  of  the  most  celebrated  vineyards— and  the  output 
of  these  is  limited.  It  is  mostly  made  from  both  red  and  white 
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grapes,  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths  of  the  former  to  tw^fifths 
of  the  latter.  The  red  skins  are  removed  immediately  after  the 
pressing  so  that  the  red  pigment  will  not  have  time  to  colour  the 
wine.  (An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  pink  Champagne, 

which  is  referred  to  later.)  . 

Judicious  blending,  coupled  with  a  good  vintage  year,  is  the 
secret  of  good  Champagne.  Generally  speaking.  Champagne  is  at 
its  best  when  between  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  and  is  often  m 
robust  condition  at  fifteen.  Certainly  good  vintage  Champagne  is 
never  exported  or  offered  for  sale  until  at  least  five  years  from  the 
time  of  harvesting.  In  Epemay,  and,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of 
France,  they  prefer  to  drink  the  wine  when  it  is  younger.  They 
hold  the  view  that  it  is  more  exhilarating  and  rumbustious  in  its 
youth,  though  it  may  lack  some  of  the  more  subtle  and  elegant 
qualities  it  acquires  with  keeping  in  bottle. 

Champagne  is  not  sold  as  a  product  from  any  particular  vine¬ 
yard,  as  is  the  case  with  claret  and  other  wines.  It  is  a  particular 
shipper’s  blending,  and  this  shipper’s  name  is  the  all  important 
guide  to  good  quality.  If  one  chooses  a  wine  with  a  world-famous 
name  on  the  label  there  is  little  chance  of  being  disappointed. 


CHAMPAGNE  DRINKING  IN  THE  PAST 

The  British  have  a  long  and  friendly  association  with  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  have  been  importing  it  since  the  end  of  the  17  th 
century.  But  long  before  then  it  was  being  produced  in  France. 
Even  when  kings  were  crowned  200  years  before  William  of 
Normandy  came  on  the  scene  there  was  Champagne  to  liven  things 
up,  though  it  was  not  then  a  sparkling  wine.  The  pioneer  of 
Champagne  in  England  was  the  Marquis  de  St.  Evremont,  a 
French  courtier  who  was  also  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  great  epicure.  He  accompanied  Charles  II,  who  had 
acquired  a  pretty  taste  for  French  wines,  when  he  returned  to 
England  after  his  exile  in  1662.  Here  he  mixed  with  the  wits  and 
gallants  of  the  times,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  made  the  sparks 
fly.  St.  Evremont  was  able  to  procure  supplies  of  Champagne  for 
his  friends,  and  in  this  way  began  the  popularity  of  Champagne  in 
England. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  20,000  bottles  were  being 
sold  in  London  each  year.  This  new  fashion  in  wine  grew  steadily, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  consumption  had 
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jumped  to  200,000  bottles  annually.  The  climax  of  Champagne 
drinking  in  England  came  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  the 
decade  called  the  Gay  Nineties,  or,  alternatively,  the  Naughty 
Nineties.  The  annual  amount  of  Champagne  then  drunk  was 
something  like  8,000,000  bottles ;  there  are  no  figures  to  show  how 
much  of  this  was  drunk  out  of  Gaiety  Girls’  shoes  ! 

HOW  THE  WINE  GOT  ITS  SPARKLE 

The  fact  that  in  earlier  days  Champagne  was  a  non-sparkling 
drink  has  already  been  mentioned.  How  then  did  it  get  its  sparkle  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  in  the  story,  somewhat  legendary  perhaps,  of 
the  celebrated  Dom  Perignon,  the  Benedictine  monk  who  was 
appointed  cellarer  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Hautvillers  in  the  early  1 7  th 
century.  He  was  the  man  who  •“  discovered  ”  Champagne,  the 
man  who  “  put  the  bubbles  into  it  ”.  That,  of  course,  is  erroneous, 
for  nobody  put  the  bubbles  into  the  wine.  That  one  can  be  pinned 
on  Nature.  What  Dom  Perignon  discovered  was  how  to  keep 
them  there. 

Hautvillers,  which  dates  back  to  the  7th  century,  was  renowned 
for  its  vineyards  and  beautiful  wines.  Dom  Perignon,  noted  alike 
for  his  learning  and  his  charity,  studied  vinification,  and,  by  his 
experiments,  produced  better  wines  than  the  Abbey  had  ever  made 
before.  Into  his  work  as  cellarer  he  introduced  an  inspired  art.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  abandon  the  old  method  of  sealing  the  bottle 
with  a  wad  of  hemp  soaked  in  oil.  To  him  we  owe  the  cork,  the 
cork  by  which  he  kept  the  bubbles  in  the  wine. 

These  bubbles  are  little  globules  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  are 
a  normal  product  of  the  process  of  fermentation  of  all  wines.  Thus, 
by  bottling  a  wine  before  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  a  sparkling 
wine  can  be  obtained.  This  applies  even  to  the  home-made  wines 
of  our  own  countryside,  but  it  is  a  hazardous  process^  to  pursue 
unless  one  be  sure  of  the  wine’s  behaviour  and  the  bottle  s  strength. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  of  Dom  Perignon’s  bottles  were  lost 
through  bursting  before  he  mastered  the  method  of  keeping  the 
bubbles  imprisoned  until  such  time  as  the  wine  should  be  uncorked 
and  they  could  boisterously  emerge.  Clearly,  the  gas  pressure 
must  have  been  too  strong  for  many  of  the  thinner  bottles  of  those 
days,  and  it  must  have  called  for  a  nice  judgment  to  arrange  things 
so  that  the  pressure  suited  the  bottle  or  vice  versa.  The  answer,  of 
course,  was  the  eventual  making  of  thicker  and  stronger  bottles. 
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THE  STORY  OF  DOM  PERIGNON 

To  tell  the  story  of  Dom  Perignon  and  his  bubbles  is  to  tell  only 
part  of  the  story  of  a  wonderful  man.  He  was  only  thirty  years  o 
age  when  he  was  appointed  cellarman  to  the  Abbey,  a  post  carry¬ 
ing  heavy  responsibilities  and  onerous  duties.  His  high  order  of 
intellect,  however,  with  his  concentration  on  his  work,  and  his 
spirituality  marked  him  out  for  this  executive  post.  The  Father 
Superior  of  Hautvillers  knew  only  too  well  that  a  man  was  required 
who  would  not  only  tend  the  vines  under  his  care,  and  watch  the 
wines  binned  in  the  caves,  or  cellars  of  the  Abbey,  but  who  would 
also  take  full  responsibility  for  the  financial  administration  of  the 
estate.  In  Dom  Perignon  he  found  that  man. 

It  was  for  him  to  buy  the  necessities  of  the  vineyards,  manage 
the  sale  of  the  wines,  and  to  improve  the  whole  of  the  vignoble.  It 
was  for  him  to  manage  the  cellar  and  to  treat  the  wine  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  for  wine,  being  alive,  is  not  without  its  illnesses. 
Further,  in  the  art  of  blending,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
possessed  of  a  superlatively  fine  palate  and  nose. 

How  refined  his  palate  was  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
he  was  old  and  blind  his  taste  was  so  sensitive  that,  when  grapes 
picked  from  several  different  species  of  vines  and  widely  differing 
vineyards  in  the  area  were  put  before  him,  he  could  tell  at  once 
the  type  of  vine  and  the  vineyard  of  their  origin  just  by  eating  a 
grape.  There  are  few,  if  any,  tasters  in  Champagne  to-day  who 
could  emulate  Dom  Perignon. 

In  a  few  years  he  had  more  than  doubled  the  acreage  of  the 
Abbey’s  vineyards.  He  had  vast  new  wine-presses  specially  made 
to  deal  with  the  increased  production,  and  he  supervised  the 
excavation  of  deep  cellars  in  the  chalky  hillsides  for  storing  the 
wine.  But  his  greatest  claim  to  fame  was  due  to  none  of  these 

things,  but  to  his  skill  in  vinification  and  his  supreme  art  in  blend¬ 
ing. 

^  At  this  juncture  of  Champagne  history  all  wines,  from  whatever 
vineyard,  were  “  still  ”  wines  of  greatly  varying  characteristics. 
The  new  cellarer  realised  that  some  wines  were  renowned  for  their 
bouquet,  some  for  finesse,  others  for  body,  robustness  and  high 
degree  of  alcohol.  The  difference  of  the  wines  was  due  to  the  type 
of  vine  plant,  the  position  of  the  vineyard  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Perignon  realised  that  if  only  he  could  produce  a  wine  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  many  different  crus 
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(growths),  he  would  have  a  wine  that  would  make  Champagne 
famous.  So  he  began  “  marrying  ”  the  wines  from  many  different 
sources,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  the  cuvee  or  coupage  system 
of  making  wines;  in  other  words,  the  system  of  scientific  and 
intelligent  blending. 

Champagne  is  to-day  pre-eminently  a  cuvee  wine,  often  com¬ 
bining  no  less  than  a  dozen  varieties  of  growths,  each  entirely 
different  in  its  premarital  state  as  a  still  wine,  but,  after  second 
fermentation,  becoming  the  golden  elixir  of  the  Marne.  Still  wines, 
grown  on  the  chalky  hillsides  of  the  Marne,  start  this  secondary  but 
slight  fermentation  in  the  spring,  some  months  after  the  first  and 
riotous  fermentation  at  vintage  time.  It  produces  a  gaseousness, 
called  seve  by  the  growers,  which  tells  the  cellarer  he  has  a  wine 
charged  with  life  and  quality. 

Dom  Perignon  had  long  been  aware  of  this  natural  mousse,  or 
efferv'escence,  and  pondered  how  to  retain  and  increase  it.  After 
long  experimentation  he  hit  on  the  idea  of  increasing  the  natural 
fermentation  with  a  little  sugar.  This  he  put  into  practice,  and 
some  time  later,  so  the  story  goes,  he  was  chatting  with  the  vener¬ 
able  Father  Superior  in  the  Abbey  cellars  when  a  bottle  burst  with 
a  mighty  report.  The  one  was  horrified;  the  other  transported  with 
joy.  It  was  the  birth  of  sparkling  Champagne,  but  it  brought  with 
it  some  new  perplexities  for  Dom  Perignon. 

To-day,  the  memory  of  Dom  Perignon  is  kept  fresh  by  lovers  of 
Champagne.  There  is  made  every  year  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grand 
old  Abbey  of  Hautvillers  nestling  tranquilly  among  its  terraced 
vines  in  the  valley  of  the  Marne,  a  few  miles  outside  Epemay.  The 
pilgrims,  drawn  from  many  lands  but  with  the  common  interests 
of  wine-lovers,  assemble  in  the  cloisters,  and  there  pay  homage  to 
the  man  whose  claim  to  immortality  is  that  he  was  the  greatest 
cellarer  of  all  times.  And  looking  down  on  the  scene  is  a  statue  of 
Dom  Perignon  himself,  holding  in  his  hand  a  foaming  bottle  of  the 
wine  which  owes  so  much  to  him. 


THE  CHAMPAGNE  COUNTRY 

Since  this  hallowed  spot  is  the  veritable  cradle  of  the  sparkling 
Champagne  of  modern  times,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  start 
from  here  to  examine  the  Champagne  country,  the  most  n°rthe  y 
of  France’s  wine-growing  districts,  get  a  mind  s 
vintage,  and  visualise  the  daily  scene  m  some  of  the  vast  chalk 
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cellare  of  the  great  Champagne  houses,  beneath  the  cities  of 
Rheims  and  Epernay. 

Here,  then,  about  i  oo  miles  from  Paris,  are  scattered  more  than 
30,500  acres  of  priceless  vines.  First  and  foremost  is  the  centuries- 
old  black  Pinot  vine  which  is  most  in  evidence,  then  the  Chardon- 
nay  and  the  white  Pinot  known  as  “  Pinot  Blanc  de  Cramant  ’ . 
The  two  Pinots  are  similar  to  those  known  in  Burgundy,  but 
produce  totally  different  wines. 

The  vines  flower  about  the  middle  of  June  and  the  vintage 
begins  generally  in  early  October,  according  to  the  kind  of  summer 
experienced.  The  soil  is  an  all  important  factor  in  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  wine  which  will  then  be  harvested.  The  majority  of 
vineyards  are  situated  on  a  soil  largely  combining  chalk  with 
certain  proportions  of  silica,  light  clay  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  more 
celebrated  vineyards  have  a  substratum  of  sand  and  stones. 

The  date  on  which  to  start  picking  is  carefully  chosen  so  as  to 
have  the  best  possible  conditions.  The  picking  continues  for  about 
a  fortnight,  or  longer  if  unfavourable  weather  should  intervene. 
Men,  women  and  children,  mostly  from  old  peasant  famihes  who 
have  been  doing  exactly  the  same  for  generations  are  engaged  on 
the  vintage.  They  range  in  age  from  schoolchildren  to  septuagen¬ 
arians. 

They  each  have  a  small  basket  and  start  their  task  as  the  morning 
sun  begins  to  gild  the  already  yellowing  vine  leaves.  This  is  the 
best  time  for  picking.  Women  wearing  large,  floppy  sun-hats  are 
the  chief  pickers.  Armed  with  secateurs  or  the  local  serpette  knife, 
they  carefully  select  and  cut  the  bunehes  of  grapes.  It  could  be 
back-aching  work  for  the  unaccustomed,  for  the  vines,  unlike  the 
climbing  kind  seen  in  hot-houses,  are  only  a  few  feet  high.  (This 
often  comes  as  a  surprise  to  visitors  taking  their  first  look  at  the 
vineyards.)  Male  vendageurs  now  carry  away  the  full  baskets  to 
another  group  who  inspect  the  grapes  with  a  practised  eye  and  cast 
into  a  basket  any  damaged  or  otherwise  unsuitable  fmit,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  single  grape. 

A  WINE  IS  BORN 

The  good  fruit,  now  in  bigger  baskets  with  a  capacity  of  some 
170  pounds,  is  taken  by  cart  to  the  press  house,  which  is  situated  in 
the  vineyard.  This  is  where  different  treatment  is  evident.  The 
press  is  filled  and  four  qualities  of  the  juice  are  drawn  off  after 
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pressing  by  mechanical  means.  The  first  quality  is  known  as  the 
cuvee,  for  which  the  fruit  is  pressed  twice.  (The  word  may  also  be 
used  to  denote  blending.)  Then  come  the  Premise  Taille  and  the 
Deuxieme  Taille,  which  get  one  pressing  each,  and  finally  the 
Rebeche,  which  produces  a  much  inferior  type  of  wine. 

The  cuvee  pressing,  taking  a  cask  of  440  gallons  as  a  unit,  should 
produce  ten  casks;  the  Tallies  two  and  one  cask  respectively.  The 
must,  or  juice,  of  each  pressing  lies  in  its  individual  vat  for  eight 
hours  before  being  run  into  the  casks,  so  that  the  bulk  of  impurities 
may  fall  to  the  bottom.  The  casks  of  the  new  wine-to-be  are  then 
carted  to  the  cellars  of  the  big  Champagne  merchants  in  Rheims 
or  Epernay. 

Fermentation  begins  at  once  in  warm  weather,  and  the  bung  is 
left  open  to  allow  the  first  “  eruption  ”  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
escape.  This  fermentation,  as  has  been  seen  with  other  wines,  is 
the  work  of  the  yeast  created  by  microscopic  germs  of  the  grapes’ 
bloom  mixing  with  the  sugar  in  the  juice.  This  yeast  transforms  the 
natural  grape-sugar  into  alcohol.  The  wine  also  has  certain 
proportions  of  glycerine,  acid  and  ethers.  When  this  process  ter¬ 
minates  the  first  fermentation  is  ended.  In  December  the  wine  is 
racked  off  to  clear  it  from  its  lees,  or  sediment,  and  tasted  by  the 
chej  de  cave,  or  chief  cellarer. 


THE  STEPS  TO  PERFECTION 

When  the  young  wines  from  all  the  different  vineyards  have 
been  tasted,  the  shipper’s  experts  will  decree  which  are  to  be 
married  to  make  the  cuvee  or  blend.  The  now  blended  wine  is 
tasted  in  February,  racked  again  and  fined  ready  for  bottling  m 
May.  Fining,  or  clearing,  is  achieved  by  the  introduction  of  a  fining 
agent  which  sinks  through  the  wine,  collecting  impurities  on  its 

'^"'champagne  is  a  “  liqueured  ”  or  sweetened  wine  That  is  to 
say,  a  symp  made  of  carefully  assessed  proportions  of  sugar  candy 
and  wiL  is  introduced  into  the  foudre  (a  big  vat  of  250  gallons)  m 
which  the  cuvee  is  waiting  for  bottling.  Once  the  e-perts  are  sat^- 
fied,  after  laboratory  experiments  (unknown  to  dear  o  d  ), 

that  a  safe  pressure  of  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  secured,  the  Go 

““  "it*:"- .....  -1"?,':“ 

are  automatically  controlled  and  have  a  capacity  of  some  .4.000 
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bottles  a  day.  The  first,  or  temporary,  cork  is  driven  home  and 
secured  with  a  metal  clasp.  The  bottles  are  then  transferred  to  the 
deep  cellars  where  a  new  rebellion,  the  second  fermentation,  takes 
place  in  the  wine.  But  this  time  the  carbonic  acid  gas  cannot 
escape,  but  dissolves  into  the  wine,  later  to  create  the  well-known 
sparkle. 

The  Champagne  lies  in  these  cellars  for  years.  Meantime  the 
cellarmen  are  not  idle.  Specialist  workers  carry  out  a  careful 
manipulation  to  dislodge  the  sediment  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle.  The  bottles  are  then  arranged  in  special  racks,  called 
piipitres,  which  allow  the  necks  of  the  bottles  to  slope  down  towards 
the  floor. 

The  specialists’  job  is  to  shake  with  an  expert  twisting  action 
these  bottles  every  day.  They  use  both  hands  in  this  process  known 
as  the  remuage  and  get  through  between  30,000  and  40,000  a 
day !  This  queer  operation  only  takes  place  when  bottles  that  have 
been  lying  stacked  for  a  long  time  are  to  be  removed  to  implement 
an  order.  The  shaking  goes  on  for  two  months  or  more.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  remove  the  sediment  which  would  otherwise  ruin  the 
wine  and  destroy  its  limpidity.  When  the  remuage  is  completed  the 
sediment  will  be  lying  in  a  wad  on  the  cork,  and  the  bottle  almost 
upside  down. 

The  final  operation  is  to  remove  the  sediment  without  losing  the 
wine.  This  is  the  degorgement  performed  by  a  special  gang  of 
workmen.  Four  processes  are  involved — the  actual  removal  of  the 
sediment,  the  adding  of  liqueur,  the  final  branded  corking,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  cap  and  wire  to  keep  the  cork  securely  in  place. 

The  work  of  the  man  called  the  degorgeur  is  fascinating  to 
watch.  He  may  use  one  of  two  methods,  both  demanding  a  great 
degree  of  agility  and  skill.  In  the  first  process,  after  the  bottle  has 
been  very  minutely  examined  against  a  candle  flame  to  ensure  that 
it  is  ready,  the  metal  clasp  is  removed,  and,  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
the  cork  is  loosened.  It  is  held  neck  down  to  keep  the  sediment 
steady  on  the  cork. 

The  moment  he  feels  that  the  cork  is  on  the  move,  which  means 
snap  judgment,  he  whisks  it  neck  up  and  the  pressure  of  gas  ejects 
the  cork  and  its  load  of  sediment  into  the  air.  The  skilful  worker 
loses  very  little  wine  in  this  lightning  swift  action  and  the  bottle  is 
instantly  held  in  an  adjoining  machine  where  it  receives  the 
liqueur  to  make  up  for  the  ullage  caused  by  the  disgorgement. 
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In  the  second  process,  generally  adopted  in  the  bigger  shipper’s 
cellars,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  first  thrust  into  a  tank  containing  a 
special  icing  solution.  When  removed  there  is  a  small  block  of  ice 
behind  a  frozen  wad  of  sediment.  Here,  again,  the  gas  blows  it 
out  like  a  bullet  from  a  gun. 

The  great  cellars  hacked  out  of  the  chalk  and  limestone  beneath 
Rheims  and  Epernay  cover  an  area  of  1,500  miles,  and  stacked  in 
the  galleries  and  labyrinths,  are  many  millions  of  bottles  awaiting 
their  turn  to  come  to  the  table.  In  the  cellars  of  one  firm  alone  lie 
1 1 ,000,000  bottles  of  stock  and  it  would  take  a  man  all  day  to 
perambulate  every  passage  and  tunnel  radiating  from  the  entrance 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

In  some  of  these  caverns,  where  the  vaulted  roof  is  high  like  that 
of  a  cathedral,  massive  frescoes  have  been  carved  on  the  limestone 
wall,  depicting  both  historical  and  vintage  scenes. 

That  is  by  the  way.  The  visitor  gasps  at  the  vast  quantity  of 
Champagne  lying  aparently  idle — but  all  the  world  wants  it,  in 
fact,  and  there  is  hardly  enough  to  go  round.  One  is  inclined  to 
forget  the  war  years,  when  vineyards  were  neglected  and  big  stocks 
commandeered  by  the  Germans.  The  shippers  have  never  been 
able  to  fill  that  gap. 


THE  YEARS  OF  DECEPTION 

When  the  vanguard  of  the  invading  German  Army  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  Rheims  in  June,  1940,  the  Champagne  firms  had 
already  closed  down.  The  whole  town  had  been  evacuated  during 
the  previous  month  on  military  order  when  the  break-through  was 
recognised  as  a  major  menace.  But  the  staffs  of  the  Champagne 
firms  had  done  some  crafty  work  before  they  left. 

The  chef  de  cave  of  a  leading  Champagne  house  has  told  how 
they  hoodwinked  and  cheated  the  invaders  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  When  German  officers  entered  a  cellar  to  commandeer  large 
quantities  of  Ghampagne  for  their  messes  they  could  not  tell  one 
from  another,  and  most  were  fobbed  off  with  the  inferior  qualities. 
The  innocent-seeming  cellarman  would  point  to  one  bin  and  beg 
the  Germans  not  to  take  that  wine  as  it  was  a  most  superior  vintap 
and  required  yet  a  few  years  to  reach  perfection.  Invanably  the 
Germans  promptly  brought  a  squad  of  men  to  empty  the  bin  and 
cart  the  wine  away  on  lorries.  The  deception  of  the  less  plausible 
workers  was  discovered  and  they  were  transported  to  concentration 
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camps  in  Geimany.  Some  never  came  back,  but  their  loyalty  is 
well  remembered  by  their  firms  and  colleagues  in  Rheims. 

The  Germans  were  nothing  if  not  thorough  in  their  methods. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Rheims  the  High  Command  appointed 
a  special  sort  of  ^aulcitcT  to  take  control  of  the  Champagne  trade. 
The  Champagne  stocks  were  still  in  the  many  cellars,  of  course,  but 
there  was  no-one  to  guard  them. 

These  were  considered  war  booty,  and  military  headquarters  at 
once  grabbed  them.  Something  like  400,000  bottles  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  German  Army  on  all  fronts  every  week !  The  chief 
beneficiaries  were  the  Luftwaffe  boys  and  the  German  Navy.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  the  total  number  of  bottles  filched  from  Rheims 
and  Epemay  totted  up  to  the  staggering  figure  of  75,000,000 
bottles ! 

When  the  Germans  allowed  the  owners  to  come  back  with  their 
expert  staffs,  a  committee  was  formed — of  leading  shippers  and 
wine  growers — to  deal  with  the  invaders  and  get  the  best  terms 
they  could.  At  first  they  were  forbidden  to  sell  wine  to  French 
civilians,  but  this  edict  was  later  relaxed  and  a  quarter  of  the 
Champagne  production  was  released  for  the  home  trade. 

The  Germans  made  it  clear  that  the  shippers  were  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  with  the  Germans.  The  shippers  agreed,  decided 
to  appear  as  conciliatory  and  agreeable  as  possible,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  and  continued  a  secret  policy  of  deception.  And  so  it 
transpired  that  during  the  whole  of  the  long  years  of  occupation 
all  the  good  cuvees  were  spirited  away  and  walled  up  despite 
German  supervision.  With  them  went  even  cased  wines,  some 
already  branded  for  England. 

Any  open  resistance  was  met  by  immediate  reprisals.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  two  leading  firms  were  trapped  by  the  Gestapo  on  one 
of  these  sequestrating  operations.  The  properties  were  confiscated 
and  taken  over  by  the  Germans.  An  enormous  fine  was  imposed 
on  a  number  of  firms  who  dared  to  protest  against  the  arrest  of  the 
leader  of  the  Champagne  committee. 

When  the  end  came  the  speed  of  the  Allied  Forces  was  so  great 
that  the  Germans  ensconced  in  Rheims  were  caught  napping.  They 
ad  intended  to  take  away  all  the  Champagne  stocks  in  the  cellars 
but  the  advance  obliged  them  to  utilise  what  transport  they  had  to 
evacuate  troops  and  war  material  as  the  first  priority. 

All  the  same,  a  mighty  effort  was  made  to  get  the  loot  away,  and 
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it  is  on  record  that  some  days  before  the  liberation  of  Rheims  a 
complete  train  had  already  started  out  from  the  city  on  its  way  to 
Germany.  It  was  a  train  of  full-size  freight  trucks,  each  loaded  to 
the  roof  with  Champagne,  representing  the  major  portion  of  the 
shippers’  then  available  stocks.  Happily,  it  never  reached  its  desti¬ 
nation.  The  retreat  of  the  Germans  had  become  a  rout;  the  train 
was  overhauled  by  the  liberation  forces  and  the  wine  returned  to  its 
rightful  owners. 

The  last  act  in  the  stolen  Champagne  drama  was  enacted  on 
August  30,  1 944,  when  British  officers  arrived  in  Rheims  and  the 
sequestrated  stocks  of  the  great  cuvees  were  broken  out  of  their 
subterranean  prisons — as  well  as  a  few  elegant  motor  cars  which 
had  been  walled  up  with  them — and  with  much  popping  of  corks 
a  Victory  Toast  was  drunk. 

These  fine  Champagnes  came  back  into  general  consumption 
and  a  good  proportion  of  them  were  shipped  to  Britain,  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  shippers’  best  customers.  The  first  trade,  however,  was  that 
of  supplying  the  Allied  Armies,  and  in  1945  the  first  shipment  of 
50,000  cases — the  first  consignment  since  hostilities  started — 
reached  England  in  time  for  Christmas.  The  next  year  160,000 
cases  came.  The  Champagne  trade  was  back  on  its  feet,  and  the 
British  now  consume  something  over  2,500,000  bottles  a  year. 


THE  CROWNING  GLORY 

When  the  wine  receives  its  new  cork — the  one  that  will  remain 
in  the  bottle  until  its  actual  consumption— at  the  time  of  the  de- 
gorgement,  and  after  the  dosing  with  liqueur,  a  visitor  to  the  cellar 
would  at  once  notice  it  is  entirely  different  from  those  used  for  al 
other  wines.  Great  strides  have  been  made  since  Dorn  Pengnon 

first  sealed  a  bottle  with  a  cork  stopper.  r,  •  .  j 

Only  the  finest  quahty  bark  from  northern  Spam  is  used.  1 
corks  are  very  much  bigger  than  a  norrnal  wine  cork  and  they  are 
nnite  exoensive  to  buy.  They  are  soaked  before  being  placed  in  the 
corking  machine.  In  this  the  cork  is  squeezed  tight  enough  to  allow 
it  to  be  inserted  in  the  bottle  neck  and  it  is  dnven  home  with  con- 

*’'*Tha'e  thOT  comes  the  task  of  covering  the  cork  with 

cap  and  muzzle  which  are  tightly  secured  in  a  machine.  Wher - 

upon  the  job  is  finished  off  with  mallets  to  make  the  neck  neat 

tidy  for  its  covering  of  tin  foil. 
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The  late  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  had  this  to  say  about  the  elegant 
foils  on  Champagne  bottles  :  “  This  dates  from  the  time  when  the 
skill  of  the  disgorgers  was  not  so  great;  and  accordingly  some 
bottles  lost  a  httle  more  than  others,  and  might  appear  ullaged.  But 
a  discreet  curtain  of  grey  tinsel  concealed  such  inequalities  from  the 
eye,  and  in  effect  nobody  was  a  penny  the  worse.” 

One  important  thing  about  the  cork  is  tliat  the  customer  always 
knows  whether  he  has  been  brought  the  wine  he  ordered,  or  not, 
because  it  is  branded  with  the  name  of  the  finn  who  shipped  it  and 
the  word  “  Champagne  ”.  It  should  also  bear  an  indication  of  type 
and  quality,  such  as  sec  or  brut  and,  if  of  a  vintage  year,  the  date. 


A  SHORT  GUIDE  TO  CHAMPAGNE  TYPES 


At  the  period  of  Beau  Brummel,  Champagne  in  England  was 
drunk  cloyingly  sweet,  but  there  has  been  a  complete  swing  round 
in  the  last  fifty  years  and  the  vogue  is  now  for  dry  Champagne. 
Other  countries,  particularly  Scandinavia,  are  all  for  the  sweet 
Champagne. 

Sweetness  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  liqueur  added  before 
shipping.  The  official  descriptions  of  the  various  types  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  can  be  summarised  as  follows  :  Champagne  brut,  sparkling 
Champagne  unmixed  with  hqueur;  Champagne  extra  sec,  extra 
dry  Champagne  with  between  i  and  2  per  cent,  of  liqueur;  Cham¬ 
pagne  demi-sec,  semi-dry  Champagne  with  10  per  cent,  of  liqueur; 
Champagne  doux,  sweet  Champagne  with  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  liqueur. 


There  is  another  Champagne  we  have  not  mentioned  before  but 
which  is  made  in  Champagne  in  a  small  way  for  a  particular  trade 
—the  Champagne  rose,  or  pink  Champagne.  It  will  not  be  found 
on  every  wine  list,  but  it  can  be  bought  from  certain  merchants. 
The  only  difference  really  is  that  the  red  skins  of  the  grapes  are 
allowed  to  he  in  the  must  for  a  short  time  at  the  pressing  so  that  the 
red  pigment  slightly  colours  the  wine. 

The  true  Champagne  lover  is  not  particularly  attracted  by  pink 
ampagne  It  has,  however,  a  considerable  vogue  in  the  coun- 
tries  of  South  America,  notably  Brazil  and  the  Argentine. 

en  N/V  IS  seen  against  a  Champagne  on  the  wine  list  it 
means  it  is  a  non-vintage  wine.  But  this  does  not  mean  it  is  inferior 
On  the  contrary  there  are  some  excellent  non-vintage  Champagnes 
to  be  had  under  the  label  of  most  reputable  shippers^  ^  ^ 


W.L.8.— B 
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It  has  been  explained  that  Champagne  is  a  blended  wine  from 
grapes  of  different  vineyards.  It  follows  then  that  each  shipper 
will  have  a  different  blend  from  that  of  his  rivals.  In  an  excellent 
year,  when  the  weather  has  been  most  propitious  for  the  vines 
generally,  most  firms  will  make  it  a  vintage  year  and  put  the  date 
on  the  collarette  of  their  bottles.  There  may,  however,  be  a  grower 
with  vineyards  not  in  such  a  favourable  position.  His  wines  have 
not  come  up  to  the  expected  standard,  so  he  decides  to  market  his 
wines  as  non-vintage.  The  non-vintage  is,  of  course,  less  costly 
though  very  often  nearly  as  good  as  the  vintage. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  appendix  a  full  list  or  vintage  chart 
showing  which  were  the  really  good  years  for  Champagne  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  year  1947  was  one  of  the  great  years  of 
this  century  for  most  French  wines,  and  Champagne  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Indeed  Champagne  has  been  lucky  in  having  no  less  than 
four  great  vintage  years  all  within  the  space  of  six  years. 

If  ’47  was  exceptional,  the  ’43’s  and  ’45’s  were  not  far  behind. 
Another  good  year  came  with  1949,  whilst  1952  promises  to  have 
produced  a  really  first-class  wine. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  PRICE 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  the  price  of  Champagne 
since  it  is  a  fluctuating  figure  according  to  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  day.  It  seems  quite  fantastic,  for  instance,  that  in  the  middle 
of  last  century,  and  right  up  to  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870, 
Champagne  was  costing  as  little  as  from  3/-  to  5/-  a  bottle. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  The  making  of  Champagne 
had  been  revolutionised  as  a  result  of  research  in  controlling  the 
amount  of  gas  to  be  retained  in  each  bottle.  Before  that,  losses 
through  bursting  bottles  were  extremely  heavy,  varying  between 
25  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  bottling !  The  stoppage  of  those 
losses  brought  prices  tumbling  down.  At  the  same  time  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  in  England  enabled  thousands  more  people  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  Champagne.  It  had  become  a  recognised  wme 
for  the  middle  classes. 

Losses  from  bursting  bottles  these  days  are  neglibib  e,  ^rhaps 
between  2  and  4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  bottling.  But  if  prices  are 
higher  it  is  now  largely  because  of  a  very  heavy  import  duty  levied 
on  every  gallon  of  Champagne  entering  this  country. 
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FROM  THE  ANCIENT  French  capital,  Bordeaux,  a  greater 
quantity  of  superlative  wine  is  shipped  than  from  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Bordeaux  wines  are  known  and  appreciated  the 
world  over,  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  Britain,  which  is  still  the 
largest  and  most  discriminating  customer  of  the  Bordeaux  growers. 

Bordeaux,  although  the  fourth  port  of  France,  is  some  sixty 
miles  from  the  sea,  standing  on  the  River  Garonne  near  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  great  River  Gironde.  These  two  waterways  can  give 
passage  to  all  but  the  largest  vessels.  Much  of  the  traffic,  however, 
consists  of  small-sized  wine-ships,  many  of  which  ply  between 
Bordeaux  and  England.  Some  of  tliese  ships  sail  up  the  Thames  as 
far  as  London’s  Tower  Bridge,  and  it  is  fascinating  to  board  one  of 
them  at  this  point  and  not  to  step  off  until  the  boat  is  tied  up  along¬ 
side  the  quay  at  picturesque  Bordeaux. 

WINE  AND  TRAVEL 

As  some  of  these  boats  accept  about  half  a  dozen  passengers, 
an  unusual  holiday  is  offered  to  those  lucky  enough  to  contact  the 
right  shipping  company  at  the  right  time.  Most  travel  agencies 
know  the  ins  and  outs  of  this.  Such  a  trip  can  certainly  be  recom¬ 
mended,  and  I  have  made  it  more  than  once.  Some  of  these  boats 
are  quite  small,  sometimes  not  more  than  i,ooo  tons,  and  their 
speed  a  mere  nine  knots.  The  voyage  occupies  about  five  days 
and  meals  are  taken  with  the  ship’s  officers  in  the  tiny  saloon. 

But  one  should  be  some  sort  of  sailor  as  well  if  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
IS  to  be  enjoyed  in  one  of  its  grimly  playful  moods. 


E  2 
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Xhere  is  real  reason  for  Britain  being  so  good  a  customer  of 
Bordeaux.  Claret,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  red  wines  of  the 
Gironde  Department,  of  which  Bordeaux  is  the  chief  commercial 
and  shipping  centre,  is  known  as  “  The  Englishman’s  Wine 
Indeed,  Englishmen  have  been  drinking  claret  for  something  like 
eight  centuries.  In  calling  claret  the  Englishman’s  wine,  beverage 
wines  are  referred  to,  of  course,  and  not  dessert  wines,  of  which 
Port  must  ever  be  the  king. 

CLARET’S  GREAT  HERITAGE 

Figuratively,  claret  was  wrapped  in  the  English  flag  for  a  good 
300  years  until  1453.  The  vineyards  from  which  it  emanated,  in 
the  old  province  of  Guyenne,  were  for  that  period  a  part  of  the 
crown  lands  of  the  English  realm ;  and  there  is  more  than  a  touch 
of  history  and  romance  in  how  that  came  about. 

Henri  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  rich  and  powerful  land- 
owner,  in  1152  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  richest  heiress 
in  Europe.  She  had  inherited  vast  wine-growing  lands,  stretching 
as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  from  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  She 
had  already  been  married  to  King  Louis  VII  of  France,  an  un¬ 
happy  union  which  ended  in  divorce. 

A  year  after  the  new  marriage  Henri  was  crowned  Henry  II  of 
England.  Both  their  sons,  John,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
were  also  destined  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  vineyards 
prospered.  The  growers  owed  allegiance  to  England.  Their  wine 
had  become  an  “  English  ”  wine  and  many  men  went  out  to  Bor¬ 
deaux  from  these  shores  to  set  up  in  business  in  the  wine  trade. 

The  preference  then  was  for  the  light  red  wines  of  the  Graves 
district  called  clairets.  They  were  a  blend  of  the  juice  of  white  and 
red  grapes  and  were  remarkable  for  their  fine  bouquet  and  distinc¬ 
tive  flavour.  Bordeaux  owes  its  reputation  to  this  beginning.  The 
wines  were  shipped  over  the  Channel  in  quantity  and  were  con¬ 
sumed  here  increasingly  by  the  nobility  and  middle  classes  alike. 
Claret  had  become  a  name  to  be  passed  down  the  corridors  of 

gastronomic  history.  _ 

Religious  communities  managed  some  of  the  vineyards,  and 

unceasing  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  wines  produced.  The 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  was  a  proprietor  of  famous  vineyards; 
Pope  Clement  V  was  another,  whose  names  live  on  m  the  cele¬ 
brated  red  wine  of  Graves  from  Chateau  Pape  Clement  in  the 
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parish  of  Pessac.  But  there  !  Everywhere  one  goes  in  the  Bordeaux 
countiy  there  are  famous  names  of  popes  and  kings,  aristocrats 
and  English  exiles  who  have  made  their  contribution  to  the  fame 
of  both  the  red  and  white  wines  of  the  Gironde. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  explain  the  wine  districts  of  France 
is  to  liken  them  to  English  counties,  parishes  and  farms.  Thus, 
in  the  great  Bordeaux  area  beside  the  river  Gironde — the  Medoc 
area  corresponds  with  an  English  county,  while  St.  Estephe, 
Margaux,  St.  Emilion,  St.  Julien,  those  great  names  in  the  world 
of  wine,  might  be  called  parishes.  In  these  are  found  the  chateaux 
— the  farms.  (The  simile  is  apt,  for  many  of  the  well-known  vine¬ 
yards  run  to  about  1 50  acres,  the  size  of  an  average  English  farm.) 

There  is  much  that  is  individual  about  many  of  these  chateaux 
or  farms  which,  in  their  small  way,  provide  startling  cameos  of 
French  history.  For  instance,  that  pleasant  claret  from  the  St. 
Julien  “  parish  ”,  named  after  the  “  farm  ”  or  chateau  of  Talbot, 
has  a  remarkable  history.  Talbot  was  an  English  General  in  the 
Hundred  Years  War  who,  for  his  service  against  the  French,  was 
rewarded  with  a  vineyard  in  St.  Julien,  by  Henry  IV  of  England. 

As  history  relates,  that  war  was  really  a  series  of  wars,  and  the 
last  of  them  was  that  in  which  Joan  of  Arc  miraculously  led  the 
French  to  a  victory  whereby  Bordeaux  became  French  again  after 
300  years  in  English  hands.  The  renowned  General  Talbot,  now 
nearing  his  nineties,  had  turned  up  again,  and  was  killed  leading 
his  troops  against  those  of  the  French  Maid.  He  had  probably 
made  a  good  deal  of  the  claret  in  the  meantime,  and  the  wine  has 
borne  his  name  ever  since.  So,  if  you  happen  to  come  across  a 
bottle  of  Chateau  Talbot,  give  a  thought  to  how  it  received  its 
name. 

The  vineyard,  by  the  way,  covers  about  130  acres,  and  it 
produces  something  like  1 3,000  dozen  bottles  yearly. 

THE  WINE  DISTRICTS  OF  BORDEAUX 

The  Bordeaux  region  produces  both  red  and  white  wines  though 
red  predominates,  and  there  are  scores  of  varieties  and  types  to 
choose  from.  It  is  a  region  in  which  there  are  thousands  of 
properties  or  estates  owned  by  individual  proprietors.  Hundreds 

producers  of  really  great  wines.  In 
the  Medoc,  north  of  Bordeaux,  which  produces  only  red  wines 
there  are  sixty-two  chateaux  classified  as  grands  crus  and 
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hundreds  more  of  lesser  lineage,  but  in  great  demand  by  the  trade. 

Besides  the  Medoc,  where  the  most  celebrated  clarets  are 
cradled,  fine  quality  clarets  with  different  characteristics  come 
from  Graves  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Emilion  to  the  east 
of  the  city.  The  best  of  the  white  wines  come  from  Barsac  and 
Sauternes  farther  south  on  the  Garonne  River. 

The  Medoc,  being  the  most  important  claret  area,  claims  atten¬ 
tion  first  because  here  are  the  great  classified  growths  most  sought 
after  by  wine  lovers  everywhere.  The  uninitiated  might  be  warned 
at  this  point  that  if  he  buys,  for  a  few  shillings,  a  bottle  of  claret 
simply  labelled  “  Medoc  ”  he  has  not  secured  a  noble  prize.  It 
may  be  a  young  wine  from  the  region  but  of  no  particular  merit. 
If  it  is  more  than  that,  the  label  on  the  bottle  will  declare  the  fact 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  It  will  give  the  name  of  the  chateau  where 
it  was  grown  and  made,  the  name  of  the  comniunt  or  parish 
where  the  chateau  is  situated,  the  vintage  year  and  most  likely  the 
name  of  the  proprietor.  But  it  won’t  be  cheap. 

The  finest  Medoc  comes  from  the  communes  of  St.  Julien, 
Margaux,  St.  Estephe  and  Pauillac  and  it  will  say  so  on  the  bottle. 

Chateau  Margaux  perhaps  calls  for  special  mention  here,  as  it 
is  a  wine  about  which  one  is  rarely  likely  to  go  wrong.  It  is  a  wine 
which  will  constantly  be  met  at  wine  merchants  and  restaurants. 
One  can  hardly  make  a  mistake  with  this  agreeable  claret,  but  it 
is  worth  noting  that  wine  lists  often  show  two  wines — Margaux 
(or  Margaux  Vintage)  and  Chateau  Margaux.  There  is  a  consi¬ 
derable  difference,  which  is  reflected  in  the  price.  Thus,  on  the 
same  list  there  may  be  a  chateau-bottled  Margaux  and  a  “  Mar¬ 
gaux  Vintage  ”  (or  just  Margaux)  of  the  same  year,  at  about  half 
the  cost. 

One’s  choice  of  this  wine  may  therefore  be  governed  by  the 
pocket,  as  the  selection  varies  by  the  year,  by  the  cru  or  growth, 
and  by  the  difference  between  wine  imported  here  and  bottled, 

and  the  “  bottled  at  the  chateau  ”  variety. 

Margaux  of  any  description  is  always  full-bodied  and  fruity 
a  satisfying  wine  which  may  be  put  before  a  guest  with  confidence. 

The  vineyard  of  Chateau  Margaux  runs  to  about  125  acres  and 
produces  14,000  dozen  bottles  a  year.  Large  as  this  number  may 
seem,  one  has  to  consider  that  it  serves  the  whole  world,  for  the 
name  of  Margaux  is  known  and  venerated  wherever  claret  is  drunk. 

Like  so  many  other  vineyards,  Margaux  was  once  owned 
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through  marriage  by  an  English  King,  Henry  II,  who  married 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  province  which  then  embraced  much  ot 
the  Bordeaux  district.  A  noble  chateau  once  commanded  the  vine¬ 
yard,  but  it  was  destroyed  in  1 8 1 2,  after  which  the  present  one  was 

built. 


BORDEAUX’S  FINEST  WINES 

Classification  of  the  great  wines  of  the  Medoc  was  made  in  1 855 
though  it  had  been  established  in  a  general  way  years  before.  The 
sixty-two  wines  classified  are  divided  into  five  groups  according 
to  quality.  There  are  only  four  listed  as  premier  crus,  or  first 
growths,  namely.  Chateau  Lafite,  Chateau  Latour,  Chateau 
Margaux  and  Chateau  Haut  Brion.  The  last  named  is  the  only 
one  not  actually  a  Medoc,  but  a  Graves  of  such  outstanding  quality 
that  it  was  accorded  this  place  of  honour. 

These  wines  have  been  so  honoured  because  they  are  considered 
the  best  balanced  wines,  possessing  the  maximum  of  great  qualities, 
body  and  breeding,  bouquet  and  flavour,  colour  and  prolonged 
conservation.  A  really  exceptional  vintage  will  still  be  good  sixty 
to  eighty  years  after  bottling. 

The  classification  cannot  always  be  taken  as  a  sure  guide  but  in 
general  terms  it  is  reliable.  It  can  be  beaten  by  nature.  For  example, 
in  one  year  the  weather,  coupled  with  the  position  of  a  vineyard 
and  the  extra  trouble  taken  by  a  proprietor,  may  result  in  a  second 
growth  transcending  one  of  the  first  growths. 

In  this  regard,  Mouton-Rothschild,  which  ranks  as  a  second 
growth,  has  more  than  once  been  far  superior  to  a  Margaux  or 
Lafite.  The  same  can  happen  with  wines  of  a  particular  year  lower 
down  the  scale.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  any  wine  coming 
within  this  classification  can  be  reckoned  among  the  great  wines  of 
the  world.  Production  of  the  five  groups  averages  something  in  the 
region  of  1,250,000  gallons. 

Most  English  people  think  of  Graves  as  a  white  wine  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  see  in  wine  merchants’  windows,  and  in  the 
white  wine  section  of  restaurant  wine  lists,  the  cheaper  varieties  of 
white  Graves.  The  superior  wine  of  the  region,  however,  is  red, 
which  was  the  original  claret  known  to  the  English  wine  drinker. 

Apart  from  Haut  Brion,  wines  of  distinction  from  Graves  include 
Chateau  La  Mission-Haut-Brion,  which  is  also  at  Pessac,  Chateau 
Haut-Bailly,  Chateau  Pape-Clement,  Domaine  de  Chevalier,  and 
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Chateau  Carbonnieux.  The  last  is  also  notable  for  one  of  the  best 
white  Graves  with  a  wide  popularity  in  this  country. 

One  might  ask  how  and  why  these  wines  differ  from  those 
produced  in  the  Aledocj  and  why  do  those  of  St.  Emilion  differ 
from  both  ?  Certain  elements  determine  the  type  and  quality  of 
wine  you  will  drink.  They  are  :  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  cepage 
or  type  of  vine  planted,  method  of  cultivation,  position  of  vineyard 
in  regard  to  sun  and  wind,  and  the  process  of  vinification. 

In  Graves  the  ground  is  like  its  name,  a  sort  of  gravel  of  small 
stones  and  poor  soil,  but  it  gives  a  wine  beautifully  coloured 
and  full  of  body.  Its  bouquet  has  a  faint  perfume  of  pine.  It  is 
ready  to  drink  at  an  earlier  stage  than  a  Medoc  but  ages  just  as 
graciously. 

Move  across  the  river  to  St.  Emilion  and  you  get  something 
different  again.  The  charm  of  claret  must  always  be  its  indivi¬ 
duality.  Because  it  is  a  “  natural  ”  wine,  it  is  a  healthy  wine.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  big  estates  do  not  blend  their  wines.  They  are  sold 
on  the  merit  of  their  vintage  year  and,  if  any  given  year  is  in¬ 
different,  they  are  not  bottled  at  the  chateau  but  sold  simplv  as 
“  Graves  ”,  “  Medoc  ”,  or  “  St.  Emilion  ”. 

St.  Emilion  has  a  particular  interest  for  Englishmen  for  it  Ls 
bound  up  with  English  history.  Both  Edward  II  and  Edward  III 
held  the  wines  in  high  esteem  and  they  have  enjoyed  renown  ever 
since.  The  vineyards  surround  the  picturesque  town  of  Liboume, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III  by  one  Roger  of  Leybum, 
the  Seneschal  of  Guyenne. 

The  three  main  vineyards  are  those  of  St.  Emilion,  Pomerol  and 
Fronsac.  They  produce  generous,  rich  wines  sometimes  described 
as  the  “  Burgundy  of  Bordeaux  ”  by  reason  of  their  full  bodiedness, 
smoothness  and  colour. 

St.  Emilion  is  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  the  three.  In 
recent  years  the  township  of  St.  Emilion  has  revived  the  centuries- 
old  custom  of  electing  the  Jurade,  or  wine  court,  whose  task  it  is  to 
watch  over  the  reputation  of  the  wines  of  St.  Emilion  and  regulate 
production.  This  is  of  more  than  passing  importance  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  consumer  since  it  ensures  that  only  wines  reaching  a  high 

standard  will  be  passed  for  export.  .  ,  ,  u 

The  Jurats,  attired  in  richly  coloured  ceremonial  robes,  taste  tfie 
new  wines,  and  a  declaration  on  their  quality  is  publicly  made  from 
the  top  of  the  Tour  du  Roi.  Many  of  these  wines  are  just  ordinary 
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wholesome  beverage  wines  from  the  district,  which  are  consumed 
in  England  inexpensively. 

If  St.  Emilion  and  Pomerol  may  be  considered  among  the  upper 
classes  of  this  region,  the  wines  of  Fronsac  follow  closely  as  big, 
pleasant  wines  with  a  charm  all  their  own.  Next  to  them,  a  little 
farther  downstream  come  the  more  bourgeois  wines  of  Bourg  and 
Blaye,  produced  in  larger  quantity.  Generally  speaking  they  are 
sound  red  wines  of  good  colour,  soft,  flavourable  and  of  good 
alcoholic  strength — and  they  are  considerably  cheaper. 

Blaye,  which  lies  farthest  north  from  Bordeaux,  is  also  the 
producer  of  a  large  quantity  of  light  white  wines,  but  it  is  the  reds 
which  are  mostly  exported  to  England. 

South  of  St.  Emilion  the  Bordeaux  white  wines  are  found  in 
more  profusion.  The  region  known  as  Entre-Deux-Mers  (between 
two  seas,  so  called  because  of  its  position  between  the  two  tidal 
rivers  of  the  Dordogne  and  Garonne)  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
popular  Girondine  white  wines  and  covers  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  Gironde  Department. 

The  wine  growers  of  this  region  are  distinctive  in  that  they  have 
gone  in  for  collectivism  in  a  big  way.  Instead  of  individual  methods 
of  vinification  they  have  established  co-operative  cellars  to  deal 
with  their  entire  production. 

There  are  to-day  no  less  than  thirteen  of  these  co-operative 
centres  dotted  over  this  area  where  bulk  wine  production  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  since  this  method  was 
adopted  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  quality  of  the 
wine  produced  and  a  recognised  standard  over  the  range  of  types 
marketed. 

They  are  chiefly  light  white  wines,  which  can  be  either  dry'  or 
sweet,  and  possess  an  individual  delicacy  and  colour.  Though 
never  mediocre  they  do  not  pretend  to  rival  the  great  white  wines 
of  Bordeaux.  They  are  often  described  as  aromatic  and  demo¬ 
cratic,  content  in  their  own  natural  qualities.  They  are  wines  for 

every  day.  They  have  few  real  competitors  in  the  grands  ordin- 
aires  class. 

VIN  ORDINAIRE  AND  VIN  MAGNIFIQUE 

Of  the  average  annual  production  of  60,000,000  gallons  of 
white  wine  in  the  Gironde — the  demand  is  increasing  steadily  in 
England— the  greater  volume  is  a  vin  ordinaire,  or  low-priced 
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table-wine  within  the  reach  of  most  people.  But  there  are,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  superlative  white  wines  of  velvety  sweetness  and 
delicious  flowery  bouquet  headed  by  Chateau  d’Yquem,  a  Sau- 
tcrnes,  acknowledged  to  rank  as  the  finest  white  wine  in  the  world. 

By  far  the  most  attractive  region  for  the  fine  quality  white  wines 
is  that  of  Sauternes,  which  lies  south  of  Bordeaux  some  thirty  or 
so  miles  away.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  yellow  ochre  and  pebbly  soil, 
sunny,  rolling  hills  and  the  planting  of  the  Sauvignon  and  Semilion 
vine  plants,  that  the  wines  of  Sauternes  owe  their  outstanding 
characteristics. 

Another  important  feature  here,  entirely  at  variance  with  any 
other  part  of  the  Bordeaux  vignoble,  is  the  lateness  of  the  vintage, 
which  usually  begins  early  in  October  and  often  lasts  until  well 
into  November.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  grapes  are  cut 
individually  and  they  are  not  removed  from  the  vine  until  they 
have  almost  shrivelled  up  in  the  sun  and  become  coated  with  a 
particular  mould.  This  is  known  as  the  pourriture  noble  or  noble 
rottenness. 

These  rotten-looking  grapes  would  be  rejected  with  scorn  if 
put  before  one  at  table,  but  it  is  from  this  extraordinary  practice 
that  the  resultant  wine  derives  its  mellowness  and  cloying  sweet¬ 
ness.  Like  many  successful  discoveries  this  method  of  making  fine 
wine  was  a  sheer  accident.  Just  over  one  hundred  years  ago  freak 


weather  at  vintage  time  stopped  picking,  so  that  when  it  was 
resumed  the  growers  found  their  grapes  wizened  and  mouldy. 

It  was  decided,  however,  to  press  the  grapes,  and  one  and  all 
anticipated  a  poor  secondary  type  of  wine.  But  to  their  astonish¬ 
ment  the  wine  turned  out  to  be  far  superior  to  any  previously  made. 

There  are  usually  three  separate  pickings  in  this  region  from  the 
start  of  the  vintage.  The  first  is  called  Creme  de  tete  ,  the 
second  Vin  de  tete  ”  and  the  third  Vin  de  centre  Sometimes 
the  whole  process  is  again  embarked  upon  and  finally  the  last  few 
grapes  are  gathered  making  a  Vin  de  queue  The  wine,  after 
much  racking,  is  left  in  cask  for  three  years  before  bottling. 

Sauternes  has  a  noble  heritage.  When  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
was  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Sauternes  was  his  favounte  wine.  King 
Alfonso  of  Spain,  when  he  visited  Chateau  d’Yquem  m  1922, 
reported  that  there  was  never  a  State  banquet  at  the  Spams  our 

without  Sauternes  being  offered  to  the  guests.  ,  j  t 

Chateau  d’Yquem,  owned  by  the  Marquis  Bertrand  e 
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Saluces,  is  the  only  wine  of  the  region  placed  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a 
ptetnier  gTCttid  ctu.  There  are  twenty-one  other  white  wines  classi¬ 
fied  as  first-  and  second-class  growths.  Among  the  first-class  come 
Chateaux  La  Tour  Blanche,  Lafaurie-Peyraguey,  Suduiraut,  Cou- 
tet,  Climens  and  Rabaud-Sigalas.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that 
this  classification  was  originally  made  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
London  (1851). 

For  the  best  description  of  the  quality  Sauternes  no  better 
authority  can  be  quoted  than  the  Marquis  de  Lur  Saluces,  who  is 
President  of  the  Sauternes  and  Barsac  District  Viticultural  Syndi¬ 
cate  :  “  Great  white  wine  weighing  1 3  per  cent,  (of  alcohol)  of 
an  exceptional  quality.  Unctuous,  creamy,  soft  and  sweet,  very 
perfumed,  and  of  great  delicacy  notwithstanding  its  richness  and 
its  strength.  It  is  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  natural  white  wines.” 

The  whole  Sauternes  district  embraces  the  parishes  of  Sauternes, 
Barsac,  Bommes,  Preignac  and  Fargues.  Since  1931  the  Barsac 
Syndicate  has  maintained  a  Propaganda  Office,  in  the  main  street 
opposite  the  i6th  century  church,  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
visitors  an  opportunity  to  taste  any  of  the  great  Barsac  wines  at  the 
seat  of  production.  All  the  great  quality  wines  are  kept  there  and 
tourists  are  given  a  warm  welcome. 

Practically  all  these  wines,  together  with  those  from  the  districts 
of  less  noble  birth,  are  readily  obtainable  in  England  and  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  individual  taste,  after  adventuring  through  the  wine 
list,  to  decide  which  is  preferred.  Of  the  second  growths,  of  which 
there  are  too  many  to  be  named  in  detail.  Chateau  Filhot,  which 
belongs  to  the  Comtesse  Durieu  de  Lacarelle,  has  often  made  wine 
to  rival  Chateau  d’Yquem. 

When  you  see  St.  Croix-du-Mont  listed,  it  is  well  worth  closer 
attention.  The  St.  Croix-du-Mont  vineyards  lie  opposite  to  Sau¬ 
ternes  on  a  rocky  escarpment  capped  by  the  belfry  of  the  church  of 
that  name  which  means  “  Holy  Cross  of  the  Mountain  ”.  Here, 
again,  the  grapes  are  not  picked  until  they  have  reached  a  high 
degree  of  matunty.  They  are  classed  as  great  white  wines  and  are 
o  a  golden  col^r,  soft  and  sweet,  highly  perfumed,  full  of  savour 
and  delicacy.  Their  production  is  small,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  265,000  gallons,  or  i  ,500,000  bottles  a  year. 
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ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  red  wines  in  the  world,  Burgundy  has  for 
long  been  a  sturdy  rival  of  claret,  though  in  Britain  it  has  always 
suffered  a  little  in  sentiment  through  its  lack  of  the  centuries-old 
tradition  enjoyed  by  claret  from  the  Plantagenet  days.  The  rivalry 
which  exists  between  the  two  types  of  wine  is  not  merely  one  of 
commercial  competition  between  the  big  growers  and  merchants, 
but  one  affecting  the  consumer. 

There  are  inveterate  supporters  of  claret,  who  will  not  hear  of 
Burgundy  matching  it.  There  are  also  the  Burgundy  lovers  who 
relegate  claret  to  second  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  table  wines.  The 
rivalry,  however,  can  never  be  based  on  anything  but  subtleties, 
for  each  is  a  great  wine.  In  fact,  there  should  be  no  rivalry  at  all, 
for  fundamentally  they  are  quite  different  breeds  of  wine. 

The  Burgundy  vineyards  are  situated  far  inland,  and  had  not, 
over  a  long  period,  the  same  opportunity  of  being  known  in  Britain 
as  had  claret  with  its  easy  access  to  sea  transport,  mainly  through 
the  maritime  city  of  Bordeaux.  Good  Burgundy  is  not  so  easily 
found  as  good  claret,  partly  because  there  is  so  much  less  of  it. 

Except  for  the  Clos  Vougeot  in  the  Cotes  de  Nuits,  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  enclosed  estate  of  125  acres,  there  are  no  big  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  whole  of  Burgundy  such  as  you  will  find  in  the  Bordeaux 
region  with  its  many  great  chateaux  of  hundreds  of  acres  under 
one  rich  proprietor.  Burgundy  is  the  land  of  small  estates  and  httle 

wine  farmers.  .  , 

Burgundy  may  not  possess  the  finesse  or  the  staying  power  ol 

claret,  but  it  has  more  body,  vinous  strength  and  a  more  pro- 
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nounced  bouquet  than  its  rival.  It  has  been  called  the  king  of 
table-wines,  of  which  claret  is  the  queen.  It  is  truly  a  man  s  drink. 
It  develops  more  quickly,  is  drunk  at  an  earlier  age— up  to  lo  or 
15  years,  though  some  good  vintages  have  been  excellent  alter 

more  than  twenty  years  in  the  bottle. 

WHATS  IN  A  NAME? 

Genuine  Burgundy  is  protected  by  French  law.  It  must  come 
from  the  specified  Burgundy  district  and  nowhere  else.  Thus  we 
get  so-named  “  Burgundy  ”  from  South  Africa,  Spain  and  other 
countries — no  doubt  excellent  wines  in  themselves,  but  not  true 
Burgundy. 

A  similar  position  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  too. 
The  American  magazine  the  New  Yorker,  carried  a  cartoon 
depicting  a  shop  assistant  leaning  over  the  counter  of  a  wine  mer¬ 
chant’s  shop,  offering  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a  woman  who  appeared 
deeply  offended.  Said  the  caption;  “  Oh  !  a  French  wine.  Do  they 
make  Burgundy  there,  too  !  ” 

While  it  is  true  that  Burgundy  was  not  well  known  in  Britain 
until  long  after  claret  had  become  the  Englishman’s  wine,  vine¬ 
yards  were  being  cultivated  in  Burgundy  when  the  Romans  occu¬ 
pied  Gaul.  These  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
landowners.  Indeed,  it  was  wine  that  made  the  religious  com¬ 
munities  rich  and  powerful,  and  it  was  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  these  communities  which  laid  the  sure  foundations  of 
the  wine  industry  in  Burgundy. 

It  was  only  after  the  Revolution  of  1790  that  the  vineyards  were 
split  up  and  became  the  property  of  hundreds  of  small  proprietors, 
who  farmed  them  with  whatever  local  help  they  could  command. 
They  grew  good  vines,  particularly  in  the  Cote  d’Or,  and,  with  the 
poetical  turn  of  mind  of  the  Burgundians,  they  gave  them  regal, 
historical  and  romantic  names. 

Displayed  in  a  frame  in  a  shop  window  in  Beaune,  the  capital 
of  Burgundy,  is  one  enthusiast’s  idea  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundy  vintage.  It  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  by  an  eminent 
physician  and  epicure  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Gastaldy  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Here  is  his  Royal  Family  of  the  vineyards  : 

Le  Roi  Le  Chambertin 
La  Reine  La  Romanee  Conti 
Le  Regent  Le  Clos  de  Vougeot 
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Princes  du  Sang 


Cousin  Germain 
du  Chamberlin 
Porte-Drapeau  de  la 
famille  Royal  de  Vins 
Dues  et  Duchesses 


Romanee,  Romanee  St.  Viv- 
ANT,  Clos  de  Tart,  Musigny, 
La  Tache,  Nuits-Echezeaux, 
Bonnes  Mares 

Le  Richebourg 

Le  Gorton 

Hospice  de  Beaune,  Volnay 
Santenots,  Pommard,  Beaune, 
Savigny,  Aloxe  Vergelesses, 
Chassagne,  Les  Charmes- 
PuLIGNY,  MoNTRACHET,  MeR- 
SAULT,  ChABLIS 


No  fiercer  arguments  have  occurred  than  on  the  vexed  point  as 
to  where  Burgundy  begins  and  ends.  Burgundy  has  been  a  king¬ 
dom,  a  dukedom,  a  province.  It  once  included  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  whole  of  the  Jura  and  a  good  deal  more  of  France  than  it  now 
occupies.  Thus  Chablis  is  definitely  classed  as  a  white  Burgundy, 
yet  it  is  a  little  island  of  vines  standing  alone  some  6o  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Dijon,  right  out  of  the  Burgundy  country  proper.  The  latter 
stretches  southward  from  the  outskirts  of  Dijon  along  the  route 
nationale  almost  to  Lyons. 

Agreeing  that  a  Burgundy  wine  list  includes  the  wines  of  the 
Maconnais  and  Beaujolais  as  well  as  the  really  great  wines  of  the 
Cote  d’Or,  one  can  in  imagination,  at  least,  make  a  journey  to  the 
south  from  Paris  and  embrace  all  the  Burgundian  vintages  red  and 
white,  learning  something  of  their  quality,  age  and  taste  without 
leaving  the  table. 

This  is  a  fair  method  of  approach  because,  while  the  wines  of 
High  Burgundy  just  below  Dijon  are  accepted  to  be  the  undoubted 
and  unchallenged  kings  of  the  region,  those  of  Maconnais  and 
Beaujolais,  while  not  so  dazzling  to  the  discriminating,  are  favoured 
with  many  distinctive  qualities. 

CHABLIS 

So  to  the  golden  hillsides  of  this  land  of  plenty.  Our  firet  stop 
on  this  oenological  journey  will  be  Chablis,  whose  wine  is 
supremely  worthy  to  join  company  with  oysters.  Other  white 
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wines  wUl  go  with  them,  but  Chablis  alone  really  mames  them 
harmoniousV  Indeed,  Chablis  will  give  of  its  best  with  any  fis 
dish  and  is  a  very  agreeable  wine  to  drink  as  an  aperitil. 

If  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  then  Chablis  has  been 
flattered  more  than  any  wine  in  Burgundy,  or  even  in  Europe. 
This  has,  of  course,  been  to  the  detriment  of  the  honest  grower  and 
the  unfortunate  public.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  more  s^ 
called  Chablis  on  the  market  than  was  ever  made  m  that  venerable 
vignoble.  Demand  has  always  exceeded  supply  and,  since  the 
whole  Chablis  district  is  encompassed  within  2,000  acres  producing 
an  average  of  4,000  dozen  bottles  of  superlative  quality  wine  a 
year,  12,000  dozen  second  quality  and  similar  yield  of  thir 

quality,  there  is  never  enough  to  go  round. 

Genuine  Chablis  should  be  a  wine  with  a  beautiful  pale  gold 
or  amber  colour  and  the  faintest  tinge  of  green  in  its  depths.  It 
should  be  quite  dry,  generous  in  alcoholic  strength,  with  a  fascina¬ 
ting  perfume,  and  a  slightly  flinty  taste  which  leaves  a  farewell 
or  after-taste  on  the  palate.  It  is  never  cheap  for  reasons  of  its 
scarcity. 

If  one  is  offered  a  toffee-coloured  wine,  or  a  deep  orange  shade 
under  a  Chablis  label,  it  should  be  rejected  with  scorn.  It  is  some 
fearful  concoction  put  up  by  a  charlatan  to  masquerade  under  a 
noble  name.  The  bottler  will  be  a  swindler  who  hopes  to  cash  in 
on  the  scarcity  and  take  advantage  of  the  ingenuous  buyer.  True 
Chablis  will  be  sold  under  the  label  of  a  reputable  shipper  and  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  vineyard. 

Some  of  the  best  vineyards  to  look  for  on  the  label  after  the  name 
Chablis  are  :  Le  Clos,  Valmur,  Blanchots,  Vaudesir,  Les  Preuses. 
La  Moutonne  is  not  the  name  of  a  vineyard  but  a  single  property 
producing  some  very  fine,  fresh  and  light  Chablis.  Any  such  name 
as  “  Petit  Village  ”  doesn’t  mean  a  thing  and  is  probably  a  fake. 

The  Yonne  Department  (equivalent  to  a  county),  100  miles 
south-east  of  Paris,  besides  being  the  centre  for  Chablis,  grows 
some  quite  ordinary  white  wines,  and  it  is  these  that  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  sometimes  attempt  to  foist  off  as  their  more  aristocratic 
neighbour. 

FINE  MUSTARD  AND  GREAT  WINE 

Another  60  miles  in  a  south-eastward  line  lies  Dijon  and  the 
Burgundy  country  proper. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Dijon  is  not  only  famed 
for  its  mustard  and  wine  exporting  trade,  but  for  the  manufacture 
of  cassis,  the  blackcurrant  hqueur,  which  some  enlightened  tipplers 
declare  makes  an  excellent  pre-prandial  appetiser  when  served 
with  Chablis. 

The  Cote  d  Or  now  lies  ahead,  and  it  is  from  here  that  the  most 
celebrated  and  best  known  Burgundies  in  the  world  originate. 
There  stretches  before  us  some  36  miles  of  aristocratic  vineyards, 
all  of  greatness,  on  the  right  hand  side  only  of  the  main  road  and 
sloping  gently  up  to  not  more  than  300  feet.  This  superlative  area 
stops  at  Chagny.  When  it  is  realised  that  it  embraces  only  1 9,000 
acres  or  barely  a  third  of  the  acreage  100  years  ago,  and  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  Midi  with  its  946,000  acres  of  vines,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  superb  Burgundies  are  scarce  and  expensive. 

The  next  area  is  the  Cote  Chalonnaise,  producing  ordinary 
wines  of  no  great  eminence,  except  Mercurey  and  continuing  to 
the  south  for  25  miles  or  so.  Here  begins  the  more  important  Cote 
Maconnais,  producing  red  and  white  Macon  wines,  including 
some  of  the  most  favoured  white  wines  in  Burgundy — Pouilly, 
Pouilly  Fuisse,  and  Pouilly  Vinzelles  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Pouilly  on  the  Loire).  Finally  there  is  the  Beaujolais  country, 
producing  only  red  wines,  bright  and  cheap,  and  ready  to  drink 
almost  as  soon  as  bottled.  Some,  like  Moulin-a-Vent  and  Fleurie 
can  reach  a  high  quality. 

The  quaint  old  city  of  Beaune  is  the  geographical  as  well  as  the 
commercial  capital  of  Burgundy.  Here  are  the  offices  and  cellars 
of  all  the  big  wine  growers.  It  is  to  this  centre  that  buyers  from 
England  and  many  other  wine-consuming  countries  come  to  taste 
and  select  the  particular  vintages  they  think  will  please  their 
customers. 

THE  GREATEST  CHARITY  AUCTION  IN  THE  WORLD 

A  wine  simply  labelled  “  Beaune  ”  means  nothing,  except  that 
it  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  and  can  have  no  claims  to 
being  anything  but  a  vin  ordinaire  because  wines  of  any  preten¬ 
tions  carry  on  the  label  the  names  of  grower  and  the  vineyard  and, 
if  bottled  over  here,  the  name  of  the  shipper  or  wine  merchant. 
Among  the  most  coveted  are  those  of  the  famous  Hospices  de 
Beaune.  To  these  attaches  a  true  and  interesting  story. 

The  beautiful  old  Hospices  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  charitable 
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.1  typical  Rhineland  vineyard:  St.  Goarsliaiisen 
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institution  built  in  the  15th  century  for  the  aged  poor  and  sick.  It 
has  carried  on  exactly  the  same  good  work  for  five  centunes  from 
the  day  it  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Rollin,  Chancellor  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  until  to-day — and  its  existence  and  upkeep  are  due 

to  wine. 

Once  a  year,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  November,  it  is  the  scene 
of  the  greatest  charity  auction  in  the  world  and  the  most  famous 
auction  sale  of  wines  held  in  any  country.  Since  its  foundation, 
from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  most  notable  vineyards  have  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Hospices,  until  to-day  it  owns  twenty-two  vine¬ 
yards  producing  twenty-two  red  and  six  white  wines.  The  first  two 
were  given  by  the  Chancellor  Guigogne  de  Salins  and  his  wife, 
whose  names  appear  on  the  labels  of  those  cuvees,  or  vattings. 

Likewise  the  names  of  all  the  other  donors  are  clearly  set  out  on 
the  labels.  All  such  are  genuine  Hospices  de  Beaune  wines.  There 
are  nine  red  from  Beaune,  four  from  Savigny,  three  from  Mersault, 
two  from  Aloxe-Corton,  and  one  each  from  four  other  estates.  At 
the  sale  in  the  cuverie,  usually  packed  to  the  point  of  overflowing 
into  the  cobbled  courtyard,  the  bidding  is  made  a  la  chandelle  (by 
candle)  which  was  the  tradition  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  wick  of 
a  small  candle  is  lit  and  adjusted  with  a  collar  so  that  it  will  bum 
out  quickly.  All  eyes  are  upon  the  auctioneer’s  rostrum  where  it 
stands.  The  last  bid  before  the  flame  becomes  extinguished  is 
accepted. 


HOW  TO  DISCOVER  GOOD  BURGUNDY 

Except  for  the  practice  of  sugaring  some  of  the  wines  to  ensure 
greater  powers  of  lasting  and  more  stability,  the  wines  from  the 
Cote  d’Or  are  made  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  their  rivals  in  the 
Bordelais.  The  main  reason  that  even  first-class  Burgundy  will 
not  live  and  acquire  bottle  age  like  Bordeaux  is  because  there  is  less 
tannin  in  it.  Tannin  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  any  good  balanced 
wine  and  it  is  the  agent  of  longevity. 

Quality  Burgundy  is  made  exclusively  from  the  Pinot  grape,  the 
aristocrat  among  vines,  which  gives  a  lower  yield  than  the  Camay, 
and  bears  smaller  fruit,  but  in  recompense  produces  a  finesse  and 
velvety  smoothness  lacking  in  the  others. 

If  the  reader  visits  France  for  holidays  it  would  be  a  first-rate 
idea  to  devote  a  trip  to  this  area  and  visit  one  of  the  great  wine  fairs. 
Ihese  are  held  every  year  and  give  the  novice  an  opportunity  of 
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tasting  a  whole  range  of  red  and  white  Burgundies  on  their  native 
heath  and  also  touring  the  vineyards  from  which  they  came. 

The  biggest  wine  fair  takes  place  at  Macon  in  May  and  lasts  foi 
three  hectic  days  of  wine  tasting,  banquets,  entertainments  and  all 
the  fun  of  the  fair,  with  thousands  of  the  local  populace  “  letting 
their  hair  down  For  a  mile  along  the  Quai  Lamartine  (named 
after  the  famous  poet)  stalls  and  booths  of  every  description  are 
thronged  with  buyers.  Adjacent,  facing  the  River  Saone,  are  the 
grounds  of  the  exposition.  Inside  will  be  found  perhaps  200  stands 
each  offering  a  different  wine  with  an  invitation  to  visitors  to 
sample  it. 

Dijon  holds  its  Foire  Gastranomique  which  offers  the  most 
bewildering  variety  of  local  food  specialities  and  wines.  Behind  the 
ramparts  of  Beaune  they  hold  a  purely  Burgundy  wine  fair.  The 
Paulee  of  Meursault  is  one  of  the  world’s  quaintest  bacchic  feasts ; 
and  there  are  many  lesser  fairs  in  the  region. 

To  return  to  the  wine  list;  assuming  the  best  available  is 
required,  and  one  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  one  should  first  look  at 
the  wines  from  the  Cotes  de  Nuits.  Chambertin,  the  wine  Napo¬ 
leon  always  carried  in  his  saddle  bag,  is  usually  acknowledged  to  be 
Burgundy  in  excelsis.  It  comes  from  the  commune  or  district  of 
Gevrey-Chambertin. 

Claiming  equal  honours  are  Romance  Conti,  Richebourg,  La 
Tache-Romanee  and  Clos  de  Vougeot.  There  are  also  others  in 
this  region  which  in  a  good  year  may  surpass  their  betters.  In  the 
Cote  de  Beaune,  similarly,  Le  Corton,  Volnay  and  Pommard  fight 
for  supremacy  among  the  reds.  Of  the  white  Burgundies  there  is 
no  question  but  that  Montrachet  is  the  peer  of  them  all,  with 
Meursault  running  a  close  second.  Was  it  not  Dumas  who  said 
that  all  Montrachet  should  be  drunk  kneeling,  with  head  bared  ? 

Delightful,  wholesome  and  inexpensive  wines  follow^  such  as 
those  which  have  just  been  mentioned  from  Chalon,  Macon  and 
Beaujolais.  It  is  these  with  which  the  amateur  should  start,  gradu¬ 
ally  working  up  to  the  jewels  in  Burgundy’s  vinous  crown.  French¬ 
men  drink  a  vin  ordinaire  every  day.  Do  the  same.  Try  a  bottle 
of  Beaujolais  or  Macon  (with  no  vineyard  specified  on  the  label, 
but  with  the  name  of  a  reputed  shipper).  It  will  probably  be  a 
blended  wine,  but  from  the  region,  and  no  worse  for  that.  Its  pnce 


will  be  moderate. 

As  you  get  to  know  your 


taste  better,  your  preference  for 
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medium,  dry  or  sweet,  note  the  names  of  the  wines  that  pleased  you 
and  adventure  further  to  the  slightly  more  expensive  wines  of  more 
selective  breeding.  You  will  soon  find  a  range  of  lovely  wines  from 
ordinary  to  magnificent  to  give  you  pleasure.  But,  remember,  the 
latter  are  only  for  special  occasions,  as  you  will  discover  from  the 
price-list ! 

COTES  DU  RHONE  WINES 

On  the  wine  list  after  Burgundy  there  is  usually  found  a  small 
section  for  the  full  red  wines  of  the  Cotes  du  Rhone.  They  run 
much  cheaper,  except  for  two  or  three  famous  wines,  and  possess 
tonic  properties.  White  and  pink  wines  are  also  made  in  this  region. 

The  Burgundy  country  stops  short  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and, 
continuing  south  from  there  as  far  as  Avignon,  is  the  long  stretch 
of  vineyards  of  the  Rhone,  terraced  on  the  hillsides  for  125  miles. 
A  great  deal  of  ordinary  beverage  wine,  full-bodied  and  whole¬ 
some,  is  produced  in  this  area. 

The  most  notable  of  these  are  Cote  Rotie,  Hermitage  and 
Chateauneuf  du  Pape.  The  demand  for  them  has  greatly  increased 
in  this  country  because  they  suit  the  English  climate  and  the 
English  taste.  In  the  Cote  Rode  just  to  the  south  of  the  Roman 
senatorial  town  of  Vienne,  the  vineyards  have  been  built  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills  and  the  soil  is  protected  by  stone  walls  from  being 
washed  away.  All  work  has  to  be  done  by  hand  because  of  the 
steep  nature  of  the  ground.  This  fact,  coupled  with  a  small  total 
production,  makes  Cote  Rotie  dearer  than  some  of  the  others. 

The  two  most  famous  growths  are  Brune  (dark)  and  Blonde 
(fair).  It  is  said  they  are  so-called  because  way  back  in  history  a 
former  owner  presented  these  vineyards  to  his  two  daughters,  one 
a  brunette  and  the  other  a  blonde. 

The  red  wines  are  famous  for  their  finesse  and  delicacy  of 
bouquet,  the  latter  having  been  described  by  French  connoisseurs 
as  suggesting  a  faint  perfume  of  violets.  They  also  have  a  very 
distinct  flavour.  This  has  something  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  fact  that  in  summer  it  is  extremely  hot — hence  the 
name  Cotie  Rotie  (roasted  slopes).  One  difference  may  be  noted  : 
a  proportion  of  white  grapes  go  to  the  making  of  the  red  wine. 

Close  by  are  the  vineyards  of  Condrieu  producing  a  great  and 
typical  white  wine— somewhat  dry,  full  in  body  and  with  an 
enchanting  perfume. 

Gentlemen  are  supposed  to  raise  their  hats  when  they  come  to 
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Hermitage,  as  much  to  the  legendary  repentant  knight  who  turned 
hermit,  and  grew  the  first  vines  there,  as  to  the  richly  coloured  red 
wines  grown  on  the  granite,  silica  and  chalk  soil.  These  wines  are 
justly  famous  for  their  high  quality,  pronounced  bouquet  and  great 
keeping  powers. 

It  was  of  Hermitage  that  Professor  Saintsbury  wrote  in  his 
“  Notes  on  a  Cellar  Book  Speaking  of  an  1846  red  Hermitage 
he  said,  “  the  manliest  French  wine  I  ever  drank  ”.  The  Russian 
Court  was  supplied  with  Hermitage  as  far  back  as  1663,  and  the 
Czar  offered  it  to  President  Loubet  of  France  when  he  paid  a  visit 
there  in  1902. 

Across  the  Rhone  from  Hermitage  is  the  little  town  of  St.  Peray, 
with  surrounding  vineyards  producing  a  firm  white  wine  with 
body  and  bouquet ;  it  is  pale  yellow  in  colour.  Here  they  also  make 
a  sparkling  wine  by  the  same  method  employed  in  the  Marne. 
Wagner  had  a  predilection  for  St.  Peray  and  ordered  100  bottles 
when  he  produced  “  Parsifal 

Perhaps  better  known  in  England  to-day  than  any  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  is  Chateauneuf  du  Pape,  the  most  powerful  and  rich 
red  wine  in  France.  Aromatic  and  fruity,  it  has  a  characteristic 
warm  flavour.  Its  colour  is  magnificent  and  because  of  it,  and  its 
association  with  the  Church,  it  has  long  been  known  as  “  The 
Purple  Wine  of  the  Popes  ”,  the  ruins  of  whose  famous  castle  still 
stand  high  up  in  the  stony  vineyards  of  Chateauneuf  du  Pape. 

The  stones  which  cover  the  vineyards  and  which  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  region  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  Alpine  drift. 
The  wine  is  a  blend  of  some  thirteen  varieties  of  grapes.  These 
vineyards  are  the  largest  on  the  Rhone  and  originally  belonged  to 
the  Palace  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon. 

THE  BEST  PINK  WINE  OF  FRANCE 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  of  the  genuine  Rhone  wines 
comes  from  Tavel,  a  small  and  picturesque  village  a  few  miles 
below  Chateauneuf  du  Pape,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This 
is  celebrated  for  its  vin  rose,  easily  the  best  pink  wine  of  France. 

To  wine-lovers  Tavel  is  a  name  to  revere. 

It  is  a  full-bodied  dry  wine,  rich  in  alcohol  and  ethers,  some¬ 
what  heady  to  the  unwary  but,  when  treated  with  respect, 
with  life  and  goodness.  The  pink  colour  is  due  to  the  method  of 
vinification.  At  the  harvest  the  grapes  are  pressed  lightly  and  run 
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into  vats  where  the  juice  is  left  for  no  more  than  a  night— just 
sufficient  time  for  the  pigment  in  the  skins  to  give  the  wine  its  pink 
colour.  It  is  then  racked  off  into  the  casks,  the  skins  being  left  m 
the  vat,  and  fermentation  continues  in  the  normal  way.  Were  the 
skins  left  in  for  a  week,  which  is  the  normal  way  with  red  wines, 
there  would  be  no  vin  rose.  It  is  delightful  when  drunk  in  its  youth, 
but  some  varieties  will  improve  in  the  bottle. 

Vin  rose,  it  has  been  said,  is  really  a  white  wine  that  has  blushed. 
But  that  would  not  be  true  of  Tavel  since  it  is  made  from  red  grapes 
and  claims  to  be  the  only  natural  vin  rose.  It  has  acquired  its  colour 
in  a  natural  way,  no  artificial  colouring  matter  having  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

Some  pink  wines  are  really  white  wine  coloured  to  the  desired 
hue  with  cochineal.  Others  are  a  blend  of  red  and  white  wines  in 
the  right  proportion  to  give  the  desired  colour. 

Tavel  is  an  ideal  drink  for  lunch  and  it  should  be  served  chilled. 

THE  UNIQUE  WINES  OF  THE  JURA 

This  chapter  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
unique  and  pungent  wines  from  the  Jura  vineyards  which  lie  east¬ 
wards,  near  the  Jura  mountains  which  separate  France  from 
Switzerland.  They  are  not  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  yet  they  are  remarkable  in  many  respects,  and  have 
an  uncommonly  chequered  history. 

The  Jura  is  a  department  of  the  old  French  province  of  Franche- 
Comte  on  the  borderland  between  Switzerland  and  France.  The 
vineyards  are  the  highest  in  France,  climbing  up  the  Jura  Moun¬ 
tains  from  750  to  1,200  feet,  but  they  are  protected  from  the 
elements  by  their  position  in  natural  amphitheatres. 

The  grapes  are  picked  later  than  anywhere  else,  usually  not  until 
the  first  snow  has  fallen  or  the  first  frosts  have  gripped  the  sur¬ 
rounding  peaks.  In  Arbois,  especially,  this  is  regarded  as  a  condition 
absolutely  essential  for  the  quahty  of  the  wine.  After  the  harvest, 
fermentation  is  slow  and  gradual,  continuing  for  several  years.  The 
new  wine  will  lie  in  wood  for  from  six  to  ten  years  before  bottling. 

GOLDEN  WINES  AND  WINES  OF  STRAW 
_  ^re  two  outstanding  and  peculiar  types  of  wine  here,  the 
vin  jaune,  or  the  yellow,  golden  wines  of  which  Chateau-Chalon  is 
the  most  famous,  and  the  vins  de  paille,  or  wines  of  straw,  so  called 
because  the  grapes  are  allowed  to  dry  on  trays  covered  with  straw. 
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These  are  the  wines  of  repute  from  Chateau  D’Arlay.  1  hey  are 
strong,  heady  wines  and  will  keep  for  a  century.  It  is  recorded  that 
a  bottle  of  Chateau  D’Arlay  154  years  old  was  opened  in  1930  and 
found  to  be  in  perfect  condition. 

Tasting  these  wines  for  the  first  time  is  an  experience.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  one  is  drinking  a  French  wine  at  all,  but  rather 
some  wine  reminiscent  of  a  Fino  Sherry,  or  something  between  a 
Malaga  and  a  dry  Madeira.  They  are  virile,  with  a  slightly  smoky 
tang,  and  have  the  curious  effect  on  the  palate  known  locally  as 
the  queue  de  paon,  or  the  peacock’s  tail,  a  prickly  sensation  which 
lasts  for  perhaps  a  minute  after  swallowing. 

They  have,  too,  a  marked  and  most  distinctive  bouquet  due  to 
their  specialised  treatment.  Generally  they  are  not  regarded  as  table 
wines  but  rather  as  liqueur  wines,  because  of  their  alcoholic 
strength  and  syrupy  nature.  Unlike  most  wines  they  will  keep  for 
months  after  the  bottle  has  been  opened.  Whence  comes  this 
curious  affinity  with  Sherry  ?  It  was  Pasteur  who  enlightened  us  on 
this.  Bom  at  Dole,  some  twenty  miles  away,  he  carried  on  his 
researches  into  alcoholic  fermentation  and  the  diseases  of  wine  at 
Arbois,  where  he  owned  a  small  patch  of  vines. 

In  his  monumental  work  Etudes  Sur  Le  Vin  he  discloses  how  he 
discovered  that  wines  left  to  the  air  quickly  develop  a  “  flor  ”  or 
flower — a  film  of  millions  of  micro-organisms.  He  found  there 
were  two  distinct  types  of  flor,  one  which  soon  turned  the  wine  to 
vinegar,  and  another  which  was  beneficial  to  the  development  of 
good  wine.  The  latter,  he  found,  flourished  both  in  Arbois  and 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera  in  Spain,  the  home  of  the  only  tme  Sherry. 

THE  WINES  OF  LANGUEDOC 

Of  the  wines  of  Languedoc  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  here,  for 
they  are  not  widely  drunk  in  this  country.  With  the  exception  of 
the  few  they  are  not  wines  of  distinction,  though  they  are  made  in 
enormous  quantity  for  French  consumption.  Languedoc  was  once 
one  of  the  great  provinces  of  France,  and  stretched  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  After  the  Revolution,  however,  it  became 
divided  into  a  number  of  departments,  some  of  which  produce 
wine,  and  some  not.  Among  the  former  are  Herault,  Card  1  am 
andAude.  They  make  both  red  and  white  wines.  Perhaps  the  one 

most  easily  obtainable  in  this  country  comes  from  Clairette,  and  1 
bears  the  name  of  that  area. 
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LIKE  SO  MANY  WINES,  thosc  of  Germany  owe  much  to  monas¬ 
tic  industry  and  inventiveness.  They  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
the  third  century,  and  had  probably  been  dmnk  long  before  that. 
Even  in  this  country  they  were  drunk  in  Norman  days,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  almost  unbroken  popularity  until  the  habit  of  spirit¬ 
drinking  took  hold  of  us,  thanks  largely  to  the  example  of  William 
of  Orange  and  his  associates  who  were  what  .A..  E.  Housman  would 
have  called  real  “  lads  for  the  liquor  ”,  a  title  he  bestowed  upon  the 
Shropshire  lads  who  attended  Ludlow  fair. 

THE  TRAGIC  DECLINE  OF  WINE  DRINKING 

The  advent  of  spirit-drinking  on  a  serious  scale  had  a  dire  effect 
on  wine  consumption  in  this  country,  where,  as  many  an  old  song 
tells  us,  German  wine  enjoyed  great  popularity  among  all  classes. 
It  shared  with  beer  the  main  trade  of  the  English  inn.  Spirit¬ 
drinking  reached  its  culmination  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
in  what  may  be  called  the  Gin  Era  which  is  described  in  the  chapter 
on  gin.  The  drinking  of  wine  reacted  in  inverse  ratio,  especially  as 
heavy  duties  were  imposed  in  1703  by  the  Methuen  Treaty  which 
gave  preference  to  the  wines  of  Portugal,  our  new  ally  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession.  (This  treaty  marked  the  real  beginning 
of  Port  wine  drinking  in  this  country.) 

So  far  as  German  wines  were  concerned,  their  imports  fell 
tragically.  Gone  were  the  days  when  a  “  flagon  of  Rhenish  ”  or 
of  French  wine  was  an  Englishman’s  normal  enjoyment  and  the 
inspiration  of  many  old  drinking  songs.  It  was  not  until  the  1 86o’s, 
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long  after  gin  had  been  socially  dethroned,  that  the  cruel  wine 
duties  were  ameliorated  so  that  German  wines  began  again  to 
reach  us  in  reasonable  quantities.  But  neither  they  nor  the  light 
French  wines  ever  again  became  the  drink  which  the  ordinary  man 
could  reasonably  call  for  in  a  tavern. 

THE  THREE  HOCKS 

One  usually  finds  most  German  wines  referred  to  in  wine  lists 
as  “  Hocks  and  Moselles  ” — the  former  being  the  products  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  other  of  the  Moselle  valley.  The  word  Hock  is  said 
to  derive  from  Hochheim,  a  wine-growing  centre  in  the  Rhein- 
gau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  from  where  some  of  the  finest 
German  wines  come.  Nowadays,  Hock  must  be  regarded  as 
largely  a  generic  name,  for  it  is  applied  to  wines  far  afield  from 
Hochheim,  or  even  from  the  Rheingau  itself.  In  fact,  one  may  look 
overseas  and  find  the  name  being  used,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  that 
shippers  of  the  true  German  wines  prefer  to  use  the  description 
“  Rhine  Wines 

This  seems  the  appropriate  place  to  mention  another  generic 
name,  familiar  wherever  German  wine  is  drunk — Liebfraumilch 
which  may  be  freely  translated  as  “  dear  Mother’s  milk  ”.  It  is 
supposed  to  derive  from  Liebfrauenkirche  (the  Church  of  our 
Lady)  near  Worms.  But  a  wine  termed  Liebfraumilch  does  not 
necessarily  come  from  the  rich  vineyards  around  Worms,  for  the 
German  wine  authorities  allow  the  use  of  the  name  Liebfraumilch 
to  any  Rhineland  wine  with  a  smooth,  soft  character. 

Three  principal  types  of  vine  are  used  in  the  production  of  Hock 
— Riesling,  Sylvaner  and  Traminer. 

The  Riesling  is  a  small,  late-ripening  grape.  It  is  a  first-class 
species,  producing  some  of  the  most  excellent  wines  in  the  world, 
especially  if  gathered  late  and  from  selected  grapes. 

The  wines  are  flowery,  full-bodied  and  round,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  special  bouquet  and  flavour.  The  Sylvaner  grape 
ripens  earlier  than  the  Riesling  and  the  wines  are  mellow  and  soft. 
Traminer  grapes,  like  the  Riesling,  are  small  and  late-npening. 
Gathered  as  Spdtlese  the  Traminer  produces  highly  aromatic  wines 

with  lasting  bouquet.  .  ,  u 

Spdtlese  means  “  late  gathering  ” ;  one  speaks  of  a  Spatlese  when 

the  gathering  of  the  grapes  takes  place  a  good  time  after  the  nomal 
period  of  harvesting,  so  that  all  grapes  of  the  vineyard  are  fully 
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ripe.  The  word  Auslese  is  used  when  the  wine  is  made  by  using 
only  the  choicest  grapes  to  the  exclusion  of  any  that  may  be 
diseased,  damaged,  or  less  than  fully  ripe.  Then  there  is  Beeren- 
auslesen — the  Auslesen  of  “  berries  ”  overripe.  T rockenbeerenaus- 
lesen  is  much  the  same,  except  that  the  collection  of  grapes  takes 
place  only  after  these  have  been  sun-dried  while  still  on  the  vines 
and  have  attained  an  almost  raisin-like  consistency. 

The  above  terms  are  important  as  one  frequently  encounters 
them  on  the  labels  of  the  better-class  wines.  Only  unsugared  wines 
are  allowed  to  carry  these  descriptions,  so  that,  if  you  have  a  wine 
so  described,  the  sweetness  is  pure  and  natural  and  no  sugar  has 
been  added.  This  applies  to  all  wines,  however  good,  if  sugar  has 
been  added.  The  Wine  Laws  do  not  frown  on  sugaring,  otherwise, 
in  years  when  the  grapes  cannot  ripen  through  lack  of  sunshine,  the 
wines  would  be  unsaleable.  For  instance,  this  could  have  applied 
especially  to  1954  which  was  sadly  lacking  in  sunshine.  At  the 
annual  festival  of  the  grape-harvest  at  Neustadt  a  nickname 
was  chosen  for  that  year’s  vintage — Sonnenlechzer,  otherwise, 
“  sun-starved  ”.  The  quantity  of  sugar  added,  however,  is  strictly 
regulated. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember,  particularly  by  diabetics,  that  all 
“  estate-bottled  ”  wines  are  unsugared.  Such  wines  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  name  of  the  estate  bottler  on  the  label,  thus  : 


NIERSTEINER  HIPPING  RIESLING  BEERENAUSLESE 

ESTATE  BOTTLING  FRANZ  KARL  BALBACH  ERBEN 

1949  Bheinhessia 

The  rambling  name  of  this  wine  is  not  without  interest,  as  it  is 
a  good  example  of  the  nomenclature  of  German  wines.  It  is  quite 
simple  to  understand  when  you  know  how!  Niersteiner  means 
that  the  wine  is  “  of  ”  the  vintage  of  Nieistein ;  Hipping  is  the  name 
of  the  vineyard  or  site;  Riesling  (as  already  mentioned)  means  that 
e  wine  is  made  of  Riesling  grapes,  and  Beerenauslese  means  that 
the  grapes,  or  bemes  (Beeren)  were  carefully  selected  {auslese) 

Su^h  Auslese  1949.  It  is  unlikely  that  you 

will  buy  It,  however,  for  it  costs  1,800/-  a  dozen  or  £7  lor  od 

S  NATO  a^^  UNO  ’  price  for  DKTA  (as  the  inventois 

NATO  and  UNO  would  call  it)?  It  is  because  it  was  the  best 
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wine  of  that  good  year  1948,  winning  the  ist  prize,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  (Germany)  for  that  year.  It  is  a  wine  of  the  Palatinate. 


THE  WINE  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  RHINE 
The  four  great  wine  districts  are  as  follows  : 
RHEINHESSIA,  which  produces  a  great  variety  of  wines 
from  small  table  wines  to  the  most  expensive.  The  best  known  are 
those  from  the  Rhinefront,  i.e.,  from  the  communities  between 
Worms  and  Mainz,  and  especially  Nierstein,  Oppenhiem  and 
Nackenheim. 

PALATINATE  These  wines  are  milder  and  somewhat  mel¬ 
lower  and  richer  than  Hocks  from  other  districts;  some  possess 
great  sweetness.  The  finest  quality  wines  come  from  the  vineyards 
between  Neustadt  and  Diirkheim,  and  especially  from  Forst  and 
Deidesheim. 

RHEINGAU  The  wines  of  this  district  are  less  mellow  than 
the  Rheinhessian  wines.  They  need  longer  to  mature  and  to  show 
their  refinement  and  elegance.  They  are  delicate  and  have  a  fine 
aroma.  The  wines  comprise  all  grades  from  dry  to  sweet  and 
come  from  the  following  places :  Hochheim,  Eltville,  Rauenthal, 
Martinsthal,  Erbach,  Steinberg,  Oestrich,  Mittelheim,  Johannis- 
berg,  Rudesheim,  Winkel  and  Hallgarten.  (There  is  special  signi¬ 
ficance  in  the  mention  here  of  the  village  of  Hallgarten,  for  it  was 
here  that  the  famous  Hallgarten  family  came  from  Spain  in  1500. 
Since  that  date  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  wine-trade,  firstly  as 
brokers  and,  later,  as  shippers.  The  name  Hallgarten  is  almost  all 
one  needs  to  see  on  a  label  when  buying  many  German  and 
Alsatian  wines.) 

N  A  H  E  This  is  the  fourth  of  the  important  wine  areas.  Cousins 
of  both  Rhine  and  Moselle  wines,  the  Nahe  wines  show  charac¬ 
teristics  of  both.  They  are  steely,  racy  and  with  a  fine  piquancy. 
The  best  are  Schloss  Bockelheim,  Niederhausen  and  Rudesheim. 


WINES  BY  THE  TUN 

German  wines,  other  than  estate-bottled,  are  shipped  to  England 
in  the  wood  and  bottled  in  this  country.  It  is  a  feature  of  Hocks 
that  the  bigger  the  cask  the  better  the  wines  mature,  and  there 
exist  in  the  Rhineland  tuns  or  casks  of  enormous  size,  some  so 
large  that  Diogenes,  had  he  been  that  kind  of  fellow,  could  have 
brought  up  a  family  in  any  of  them.  The  most  famous  of  these,  of 
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cou,*,  is  the  Heidelberg  Tun,  quoted  by  an  old  ^  “  “ 

stupendous  vessel  which  is  at  this  day  shewed  in  the  Pallace  of  the 
Palatine  of  Rhene  in  the  citie  of  Heidelberg.  According 
“  Drinks  of  the  World  ”  (published  in  1892),  however,  its  capa¬ 
city  was  eclipsed  by  a  famous  tonneau,  elaborately  ornamente 
with  allegorical  figures,  etc.,  which  was  shown  in  the  Frenc 
Exhibition  of  1 889.  It  would  hold  200,000  bottles  of  Champagn  , 
and  came  from  Epemay.  It  had  to  be  drawn  by  a  large  team,  by 
road,  and  the  French  press  was  full  of  its  imaginary  adventures  on 

its  journey  to  Paris  •  j  j 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  certain  amount  of  red  wine  is  produced 

in  the  Rhineland,  though  very  little  of  it  reaches  this  country. 


THE  DELICIOUS  WINES  OF  THE  MOSELLE 

Moselle  wines  are  those  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and 
its  tributaries  the  Saar  and  Ruwer.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word 
“  Moselle  ”  should  be  apphed  only  to  that  part  of  the  river  which 
flows  through  France,  the  German  portion  being  known  as  the 
Mosel  until  it  joins  the  mighty  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  The  main 
points  of  difference  between  the  Moselles  and  the  Hocks  is  that  the 
former  are  lighter  in  both  body  and  alcoholic  content;  in  fact,  they 
carry  less  alcohol  than  any  other  acknowledged  wine  of  Europe. 
They  are,  however,  beautiful  wines,  and  this  description  goes  for 
their  appearance  as  well  as  their  other  qualities.  They  have  a 
delicate,  almost  greenish  hue  and  are  of  exceptional  clarity,  whilst 
their  bouquet  is  at  times  almost  dream-like. 

They  differ  from  most  other  wines  in  that  they  may  be  drunk 
when  quite  young.  Indeed,  seven  years  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  maximum  age  for  a  Moselle  to  keep  its  qualities.  It  can  be 
drunk  within  a  year  of  being  made.  Moselle  truly  has  a  short  life 
but  a  gay  one.  Served  reasonably  cold,  but  not  iced,  it  is  the  perfect 
drink  for  summer,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  since  its  alcoholic 
strength  is  low,  it  may  be  taken  copiously  without  unduly  affecting 
one’s  head. 

The  wines  which  are  considered  to  be  among  the  best  are  those 
of  Wehlen,  Zeltingen,  Bemcastel,  Dhron,  Brauneberg,  Erden, 
Graach  and  Piesport.  Of  these,  the  most  popular  in  this  country  is 
the  Bemcasteler,  with  the  Piesporter  running  it  close.  (It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  nomenclature  follows  that  of  the  Hocks,  the  -er 
indicating  “  of  ”.) 
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Alsace  and  its 
Wines 


THE  WHITE  WINES  of  France  are  divinely  diverse.  No  two 
are  alike.  After  considering  the  great  trinity  of  the  French  vine¬ 
yards — Champagne,  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy — one  can,  with 
undiminished  enthusiasm,  turn  to  the  lovely  white  wines  of  Alsace, 
confident  of  meeting  something  entirely  different.  Here,  in  this 
province  of  the  frontier,  are  grown  and  perfected  the  only  great 
French  Rhine  wines — the  wines  which  most  closely  resemble  in 
general  characterLstics  the  best  German  Hocks.  They  are  not  so 
well  known  in  Britain  to-day  as  they  deserve  to  be,  though  it  is 
true  that  imports  are  steadily  rising  again,  and  that  they  are 
reasserting  themselves  after  the  falling-off  in  quality  during  the 
German  occupation. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  France  is  there  a  wine-growing  area  at 
once  so  attractive  to  the  eye  and  so  steeped  in  history.  The  vine¬ 
yards  stretch  along  the  foothills  of  the  Vosges  mountains  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  industrial  town  of  Thann,  through  the  Haut  Rhin 
to  Colmar,  the  wine  capital  of  Alsace;  and  from  Colmar  through 
the  Bas  Rhin  to  the  outskirts  of  beer-drinking  Strasbourg. 

The  Alsatians  have  always  aimed  at  quality  as  against  quantity, 
except  during  German  occupation,  when  they  had  no  option  but 
to  put  their  endeavours  into  reverse.  With  any  type  of  wine  it  is 
always  true  that  the  “  bigger  ”  the  wine,  the  higher  the  price;  but 
from  this  region  in  the  east  of  France  there  are  big  wines  to  be  had 
at  lower  prices  than  those  of  their  chief  rivals  over  the  Germaii 
border. 

The  majority  of  Alsatian  wines  are  in  the  dry  category.  Among 
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their  outstanding  characteristics  one  may  stress  their  pronounced 
bouquet— a  Howery,  fresh  perfume  which  greets  the  nose  in  its  own 
peculiar  way.  Considering  how  delectable  can  that  moment  be 
when  the  glass  is  first  raised,  this  bouquet  is  one  of  the  most  endear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  Alsatian  wines.  They  are  also,  perhaps,  the  most 
refreshing  wines  which  can  be  drunk  in  large  measure  without 
being  at  all  heady.  The  colour,  too,  is  distinctive,  sometimes  being 
pale  green,  sometimes  pale  yellow  but  rarely  developing  into  a  deep 
shade.  The  bottle  is  at  once  recognisable  by  its  shape — tall, 
shoulderless  and  with  a  tapering  neck.  When  served,  the  wine  falls 
bright  into  the  glass,  crystal  clear  and  satisfying  to  the  eye. 

To-day  there  are  some  45,000  acres  under  cultivation,  producing 
between  12,000,000  and  13,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annually. 
Between  the  two  wars  there  was  bitter  competition  between  France 
and  Germany  for  supremacy  in  the  production  of  white  Rhine 
wines — and  at  this  time  Germany  was  exporting  some  2,000,000 
gallons  of  wine  to  Britain  each  year.  Now  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Alsace  can  offer  quality  wines  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  greatest 
estate-bottled  wines  of  the  Rheingau.  The  discerning  wine  drinker 
in  Britain  is  becoming  aware  that  Alsace  is  giving  true  value  for 
money. 

It  is  in  Alsace  that  one  hears  the  word  gourmet  used  in  a  sense 
different  from  the  accustomed  one.  The  gourmets  of  half-forgotten 
history  were  jurats,  who  supervised  the  wine  trade,  drew  up  a  code 
of  rules  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  quality  and  prices.  They  were 
referees,  as  it  were,  between  both  the  seller  and  buyer. 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ALSACE 

It  may  stimulate  our  anticipation  of  Alsatian  wines  if  we  imagine 
ourselves  on  a  tour  of  the  Alsatian  vignoble,  calling  on  vignerons 
on  the  sun-drenched  slopes  of  the  eastern  Vosges,  sometimes  1,000 
feet  up,  and  sampling  Chasselas  and  Sylvaner,  Riesling  and 
Traminer,  Pinot,  Muscat,  and  Gewurztraminer. 

We  shall  not  visit  the  entire  440  parishes  or  the  30,000  families 
of  wine-growers  living  there,  but  there  might  well  be  memorable 
sojourns  in  Ruritanian  townships  like  Riquewihr  and  Ribeauville 
with  their  ancient  gabled  houses  and  narrow  streets — beautiful 
war-martyred  towns  with  an  aura  of  history,  and  cellars  perfumed 
with  noble  wines. 

On  some  old  Domaine  we  shall  hear  that  they  were  making  wine 
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before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
being  exported  to  other  lands.  Even  in  Edward  Ill’s  day  the  wines 
of  Alsace  were  coming  to  England,  and  that  wise  monarch  rightly 
insisted  on  giving  them  a  place  of  honour  at  his  table. 

In  Colmar  we  shall  hear  of  the  old  Bacchic  or  drinking  societies. 
To  become  a  member  of  a  certain  one  of  these — the ""  Confrerie  de 
la  Come  a  man  had  to  drink  the  contents  of  a  wild  ox-hom  of 
wine  at  a  draught.  It  held,  on  the  average,  four  and  a  half  pints. 

But  all  parts  of  France  had,  and  many  still  have  in  a  modified 
form,  confreries  for  wine-tasting  and  drinking,  and  for  extolling 
the  virtues  of  the  local  vintages.  As  times  and  customs  have 
changed,  so  have  these  societies,  and  to-day  they  exist  largely  for 
propaganda  purposes.  Heavy  drinking  in  a  Rabelaisian  manner 
would  be  frowned  upon  in  France  to-day. 

Just  as  social  drinking  habits  have  changed,  so  have  methods  of 
vinification  and  treatment.  The  old  hand-presses  are  going  out. 
Many  cellars  in  Alsace  are  equipped  to-day  with  electrical  presses. 
After  the  pressing,  the  new  wine  is  drawn  off  into  oaken  casks 
which  may  have  a  capacity  of  anything  from  2,000  to  10,000  litres. 
Some  Alsatian  wines  are  ready  to  drink  a  year  after  vintage.  They 
are  the  young,  ebullient  wines  like  Chasselas,  which  is  highly 
appreciated  locally,  but  which  does  not  make  its  way  to  England 
to  any  extent.  Others  require  two  years  to  mature,  while  some  may 
be  allowed  to  improve  for  a  decade  or  more. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  ALSATIAN  WINE 
The  English  consumer  should  know  the  main  types  of  wine,  the 
method  of  naming  them,  and  the  years  when  the  vintage  was  good. 
All  Alsatian  wines  are  named  after  a  particular  cepage,  or  vine 
plant,  from  which  they  are  produced.  In  addition  they  usually 
carry’ on  the  label  the  name  of  the  particular  commune  in  which 
they  were  born.  Thus,  one  might  get  a  Riesling  (cepage)  of 
Riquewihr  (commune)  with  perhaps  a  further  recommendation  in 

the  name  of  the  grower. 

The  special  characteristics  of  Alsatian  wines  are  due  to  various 
factors  such  as  the  kinds  of  vines  planted,  the  soil  (which  is  formed 
on  a  granite  base),  the  position  of  the  vineyards  m  respect  to  sun 
and  drainage,  and  subsequent  treatment  by  the  grower.  Here  are 

some  of  the  principal  wines :  .  r  1  m  _ 

CHASSELAS  An  excellent  ordinary  wine  for  daily  consump- 
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tion.  It  is  much  in  demand  locally,  but  as  has  been  said,  is  not 

generally  found  in  England.  .  ,  •  r  •  i 

g  Y  LV A  N  E  R  This  wine  is  outstanding  by  virtue  of  its  pale 

green  tint,  a  slight  natural  effervescence,  dryness  to  the  palate,  and 
a  notable  perfume.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  the  Alsatian  wines. 
WHITE  PINOT  A  fuller  wine  with  more  body  than  the 
Sylvaners,  but  lacking  their  delicacy.  There  is  also  a  Grey  Pinot, 
sometimes  known  as  Tokay  d’ Alsace,  of  high  quality  and  small 
yield.  But  it  should  never  be  called  “  Tokay  ”  after  that  wine  of 
nobility  which  only  Hungary  produces. 

M  U  S  G  AT  A  truly  luscious  white  wine  of  high  quality.  The 
grapes  ripen  late  and  produce  a  wine  of  memorable  bouquet.  T.  hey 
are  much  drier  than  the  Muscats  of  the  far  south. 

TRAMINER  A  full  dry  wine  with  a  pronounced  flavour ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  Alsatian  wines  in  this  country.  Identical 
with  it  is  Gewurztraminer. 

RIESLING  Acclaimed  the  king  of  the  Alsace  vineyards.  It 
has  a  harmonious  and  delicate  bouquet.  It  may  be  dry  or  medium- 
dry,  and,  in  a  good  year,  may  become  famed  as  a  “  grand  cru  ”. 

All  Alsatian  wines  are  best  served  at  ordinary  cellar  temperature 
but  in  hot  weather  they  can  be  more  refreshing  if  slightly  iced. 

There  is  always  a  right  time  and  place  for  drinking  Alsatian 
wines.  On  many  menus  prepared  with  discrimination  the  wines  of 
Alsace  may  be  found  accompanying  the  first  dishes,  particularly 
oysters,  hors  d^ceuvres  and  fish.  But,  despite  the  experts,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  wine  which  marries  agreeably  with  hors  d’oeuvres\ 
but  a  dry  Alsatian  is  as  good  a  choice  as  any. 

Sylvaner  is  definitely  the  partner  for  fish.  Muscat  or  Riesling  go 
reasonably  well  with  roast  or  poultry.  As  a  dessert  wine  a  full- 
bodied,  sweeter  vintage  should  be  chosen;  say  a  fine,  fruity 
Gewurztraminer,  or  a  full-bodied,  so-called  Tokay. 

As  a  beverage  wine  to  drink  out  of  doors,  say  at  a  tennis  party,  a 
delicate,  dry  Riesling,  quickened,  as  it  is,  with  a  slight  acidity,  is  the 
best  thirst-quencher.  One  can  consume  a  bottle  of  this  without  any 
tinge  of  alcoholic  remorse. 

One  last  tribute  :  The  renaissance  of  Alsatian  wines,  and  their 
rise  to  a  place  of  distinction  in  the  world  market,  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  it  is  recalled  that  Alsace  was  under  German 
domination  from  1871  until  1919  and  was  compelled  by  the 
jealous  conquerors  to  produce  an  inferior  wine  during  this  period. 
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THE  AVERAGE  ENGLISHMAN  is  apt  to  sum  up  Italian  wines 
in  one  word — Chianti.  It  is  the  wine  made  familiar  to  him  by  the 
Italian  restaurants  he  may  have  visited  in  this  country,  or,  outside 
these,  by  the  sight  in  wine  shops  of  the  gay  Chianti  flasks  with  their 
round  stomachs  encased  in  straw  corsets,  as  a  reverer  of  wine  once 
said  in  an  irreverent  moment. 

CHIANTI,  THE  UBIQUITOUS 

Yet  Italy  produces  a  wider  range  of  wines  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  In  a  brochure,  issued  by  the  Italian  State  Tourist  Department, 
are  listed  more  than  a  hundred  different  wines  produced  in  various 
provinces — from  Piedmont  to  Lombardy  and  from  Venicia  to 
Tuscany,  with  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  thrown  in.  Not  all 
of  these  wines,  of  course,  reach  this  country,  though  we  receive  far 
more  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Almost  without  exception,  Italy’s  wines  are  of  the  table  variety. 
Notable  among  the  exceptions  is  Marsala,  a  Sherry-like  wine  pro¬ 
duced  in  Sicily,  and,  of  course,  vermouth,  used  in  this  country 
largely  in  conjunction  with  gin  in  the  popular  drink  gin-and-“  It  ”. 

Chianti  reaches  Britain  in  quantities  sufficient  for  it  to  be  avail¬ 
able  in  most  reasonable  wine-shops  throughout  the  country,  and 
anyone  not  acquainted  with  it  would  do  well  to  experiment  with  a 
bottle  or  two,  or,  rather,  a  flask  or  two.  It  is  a  pleasing  wine— red, 
bright  and  light.  If  the  wine  merchant  has  more  than  one  style  of 
Chianti  it  would  be  as  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  for  the  least  dry , 
since  some  Chianti  has  a  most  pronounced  tannin  “  finish  ”  not 
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generally  apppreciated  by  the  feminine  palate.  A  false  move  in  this 
direction  might  mean  your  buying  no  more  of  it,  which  would  be  a 
pity,  for  its  festive-looking  flasks  add  much  to  the  impressiveness 
of  a  meal,  particularly  if  an  unsophisticated  friend  or  two  are  at 

your  board. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  mere  word  Chianti  is  no  more 
an  indication  of  quality  than  are  the  names  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux 
which  can  cover  a  multitude  of  bins.  Two  good  names  to  look 
for  on  the  Chianti  label  are  Ricasoli  and  Ruffino,  although  these 
will  cost  about  half  as  much  again  as  an  average  Chianti.  Certain 
Chiantis  are  in  bottles,  but  the  majority  are  in  the  well-known 
flasks.  The  most  popular  sizes  are  litre  and  half-litre.  It  is  also 
possible  to  obtain  miniature  flasks  containing  one-fifth  of  a  litre 
(about  I  ^  glasses). 

There  are  also  white  Chiantis,  and  some  of  them  make  happy 
drinking,  but  the  red  kind  looks  more  romantic  as  it  flows  from 
flask  to  glass.  A  good  white  Chianti  is  Villa  Antinori  Bianco  which 
is  pleasantly  dry.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  to  come  out  of 
Italy.  It  is  estate-bottled,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as  chateau- 
bottled  in  the  case  of  French  wines.  The  distinction  naturally 
proclaims  that  many  Italian  wines  are  shipped  to  Britain  and  there 
bottled.  Incidentally  the  wine  mentioned  above  is  supplied  in 
bottles  and  not  in  flasks. 

ITALY’S  OTHER  WINES 

In  speaking  of  the  other  wines  of  Italy,  Barolo  should  take  the 
first  place,  since  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  red  table 
wine  produced  by  Italy.  It  is  one  of  the  several  excellent  wines 
which  come  from  Piedmont,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  village 
of  Barolo  around  which  lie  the  vineyards  producing  the  Nebbiolo 
grapes  from  which  it  is  made.  It  is  a  deeply  red  wine  (until  age 
turns  it  tawny)  and  is  possessed  of  plenty  of  body.  The  Italians 
apply  great  care  to  Barolo,  and  it  rarely  leaves  the  country  until  it 
has  matured  in  casks  for  several  years,  prior  to  spending  another 
long  period  in  the  bottle.  A  good  example  of  this  wine  is  the 
moderately  priced  Barolo  Gancia. 

Similar  in  some  respects  to  Barolo  is  Barbera,  another  full,  red 
wine  of  Piedmont.  It  lacks  the  breeding  of  its  stable  mate  and  is 
frankly  bucolic,  if  that  term  may  be  applied  to  wine.  It  is  “  bom 
rough  ”  but  achieves  a  certain  smoothness  with  time.  Perhaps  its 
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chief  recommendation  in  this  country  is  its  price.  It  has  a  high 
alcoholic  content  and  should  appeal  to  those  who  fancy  something 
rather  tougher  and  rougher  than  the  heaviest  Burgundy  known  to 
man. 

Then  there  is  the  dry,  red  or  white  wine  called  Capri.  Not  all  of 
it,  however,  comes  from  that  idyllic  island  so  familiar  to  thousands 
of  English  holiday-makers,  but  from  the  vineyards  near  Naples.  It 
is  a  pleasant  wine  and  can  be  obtained  from  any  wine  merchant 
having  a  reasonable  range  of  Italian  wines.  Capri  is  too  small  an 
island  to  produce  all  the  wine  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  non- 
Capri  wines  are  excellent — they  have  to  be,  in  order  to  use  the 
name — but  it  is  good  to  come  across  a  bottle  of  that  which  is 
actually  made  in  the  island. 

THE  HERMIT  AND  THE  DEVIL 

Lacrima  Christi  is  a  wine  whose  name  is  perhaps  better  known 
than  the  wine  itself.  Some  consider  its  title  to  savour  of  blasphemy, 
but  their  assumption  is  wrong,  if  an  old  Italian  legend  is  to  be 
taken  at  its  worth.  An  old  hermit,  it  is  told,  once  betook  himself  to 
a  lonely  part  of  the  mountains,  there  to  spend  his  life  in  holy  medi¬ 
tation.  So  good  a  man  was  he  that  he  kept  an  open,  though  scanty, 
house  for  wanderers  who  might  be  passing  that  way.  He  could, 
however,  always  offer  them  wine,  for  he  made  some  of  a  sort  him¬ 
self.  One  evening,  in  the  guise  of  a  traveller,  the  Devil  turned  up 
and  craved  his  hospitality  which  was  readily  given.  Wine  was 
produced  and  the  Devil  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  old  man 
drunk.  He  had  nearly  succeeded  when  there  came  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  thunderstorm  of  great  violence,  whereupon  the 
Devil  beat  it,  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  a  safer  place.  Thus  was  the 
old  man  saved  from  sin.  On  the  following  morning  the  hermit— 
perhaps  on  the  principle  of  “  a  hair  of  the  dog  ’’—resorted  to  a  cup 
of  his  none-too-good  wine.  To  his  astonishment  he  found  the  wine 
had  been  changed  into  the  most  delectable  liquid  he  had  ever 
tasted.  Fondly  he  believed,  that  at  the  moment  that  he  was  about 
to  fall  for  the  Devil’s  wiles,  the  tears  of  Christ  had  fallen  into  his 
wine.  And  thus  he  came  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Lacrima 

Christi.  ,  ,  .  •  11 

The  wine  to-day,  which  may  be  either  red  or  white,  is  well 

thought  of,  the  white  being  the  more  easily  obtainable  in  this 
country,  which  is  just  as  well,  for  it  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
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SPARKLING  AND  DESSERT  WINES 

Italy  produces  but  one  sparkling  wine;  that  is  to  say  only  one 
which  could  claim  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  Champagne.  It 
is  called  Asti  Spumanti,  and  it  is  made  by  the  Champagne  method. 
Actually  the  name  of  the  wine  is  Asti,  with  Spumante  (sparkling) 
added.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  charm,  carrying  a  little  more  body  than 
Champagne,  and  certainly  more  taste  of  the  grape.  For  those  who 
find  the  average  Champagne  too  dry,  Asti  Spumanti  makes  a  good 
alternative  at  a  price  that  is  not  expensive  when  that  of  Champagne 
is  considered.  There  is  also  a  still  Asti,  but  it  has  no  special  claims 
to  popularity. 

The  last  wine  to  be  mentioned  is  Marsala  which  is  produced  by 
the  island  of  Sicily.  One  hesitates  about  which  to  liken  it  to — 
Sherry  or  Madeira.  It  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  Sherry, 
but  it  is  more  remindful  of  Madeira.  At  its  best  it  can  be  a  very 
fine  dessert  wine  indeed.  It  has  body,  and  it  has  bouquet.  In  fact, 
to  pass  one’s  nose  over  a  glass  of  Marsala,  sweet  or  dry,  warmed  by 
the  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  rarified  pleasures  of  life.  Strangely, 
although  it  was  once  extremely  popular  in  this  country,  it  has  now 
gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  that  a  bottle  of  first-class  Marsala  costs  far  less 
than  a  good  Sherry. 

Nelson  laid  in  good  stocks  of  Marsala  in  his  fleet  when  he  was 
hunting  the  French  ships  before  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  for 
many  a  long  year  afterwards  it  was  a  favoured  drink  in  the  ward¬ 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  pioneers  of  Britain’s  early  trade 
with  Sicily  in  Marsala  was  the  firm  of  Woodhouse,  and  their  name, 
as  well  as  that  of  Ingham,  on  a  bottle  of  Marsala  to-day  is  a  perfect 
recommendation. 

There  is  also  on  sale  in  England  a  cheap  “  cooking  ”  Marsala; 
but  the  less  said  about  that  the  better ! 
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Commonwealth 

Wines 


THE  OFT-MET  PREJUDICE  against  Commonwealth  wines — or 
Empire  wines,  as  they  are  still  more  frequently  called — puzzles 
those  who  have  given  these  wines  a  fair  test.  Much  of  this  prejudice 
has  no  doubt  been  engendered  by  our  literary  wine  connoisseurs, 
many  of  whom  ignore,  or  damn  with  faint  praise,  any  wine  not 
bearing  a  Continental  label.  These  latter  wines,  of  course,  they 
know  well,  and  can  pin-point  in  the  dark  the  exact  vineyard  and 
year  which  gave  them  birth.  So  delicate  is  their  palate,  so  subtle 
their  nose,  that  one  of  them,  of  great  renown,  recently  tasted  a 
label-less  Australian  Burgundy  and  specified  the  French  commune 
from  which  it  came  ! 


THE  OLD  PREJUDICE 


The  late  Maurice  Healy,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  connoisseur,  an  engaging  writer  and  a  good 
fellow,  as  well  as  being  a  brilliant  K.C.  His  book  “  Stay  Me  With 
Flagons  ”,  is  a  classic  of  wine  literature,  and  one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  volumes  ever  written  on  the  subject.  Yet  this  is  what  he 

had  to  say  about  Commonwealth  wines  : 

“lam  told  that  South  African  Hocks  are  not  without  merit. . . . 

“  A  South  African  Sherry  seemed  to  me  little  worthier  of  atten- 
.  (<  o _ iU  A  oVi/iiiirl  /'rvntpnt  hprsplf  with  the  admirable 
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found  that  his  prejudices,  and  those  of  his  school  have  crept 
around  quite  a  lot.  Only  recently  I  heard  a  man  in  a  hotel  >°unge 
declaiming  against  Empire  wines  to  an  audience  who  saw  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  him.  I  asked  what  particular  Empire 
he  had  tried,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  unable  to 
name  a  single  one;  nor  yet  to  say  in  what  way  the  wines  had 
offended  his  taste.  His  principal  authority  seemed  to  be  what  he 
called  “  general  opinion  No  doubt  he  had  at  some  time  en¬ 
countered  a  cheap  “  Red  Biddy  ”  kind  of  wine  and  had  considered 
it  representative  of  wines  from  the  Commonwealth.  (It  had 

probably  been  made  in  this  country,  anyhow.) 

Commonwealth  growers  are  well  aware  of  this  prejudice,  but 
take  it  in  good  heart.  A  good  story  is  told  by  an  Australian  grower. 
He  had  been  on  a  visit  to  England  where  he  had  run  bump  into  the 
usual  prejudice.  "  I  bought  a  book  on  wine,  he  told  some  friends 
on  his  return,  **  and  in  it  I  found  a  mere  three  lines  devoted  to 
Australian  wines,  and  in  them  was  this  :  ‘Australian  Champagne 
is  excellent — for  launching  battleships.’  ” 

Of  course,  one  answer  to  criticisms  of  Commonwealth  wines  lies 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  now  drinking  about  16,000,000  bottles  of 
Empire  wines  a  year,  and  until  fairly  recently  the  import  figures 
for  French  wines  were  less  than  those  for  the  Commonwealth 
countries. 


UNFAIR  COMPARISONS 

The  old  tendency  to  compare  this  and  that  Commonwealth 
wine  with  its  Continental  counterpart  is  on  the  ebb.  It  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  comparison  in  any  case,  for  no  country  in  the  world  can 
produce  wines  equal  to  the  better  products  of  France  and  Spain, 
while,  when  it  comes  to  really  fine  wines  of  noble  vintage,  the 
Continent  is  completely  unassailable. 

All  that  the  Commonwealth  growers  maintain,  at  this  stage  in 
their  wine  history,  is  that  their  general  run  of  wines,  the  kind  most 
people  drink,  are  as  good  as  anyone  else’s  at  the  price;  but  they 
hint  broadly  that  the  time  may  come  when  their  wines  have 
developed  qualities  which  will  rank  them  with  the  classic  wines  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  these  latter  wines,  however,  which  are  being  referred  to 
at  the  moment,  but  those  wines  suited  to  the  ordinary  man’s  pocket. 
It  is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that  the  fine  wines  of  the  world 
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represent  no  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  vintage,  the  great 
bulk  of  wine  consumed  being  simply  of  average  quality,  relatively 
cheap  and  palatable  to  the  consumer. 

Criticisms  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commonwealth  countries  name  their  wines  after  those 
of  other  countries  Hocks,  Burgundies,  Sauternes,  Sherries  and  so 
on,  with  the  implication  of  a  plan  to  filch  the  goodwill  of  those 
countries  to  whom  the  names  are  indigenous.  Actually,  the  words 
are  used  as  the  most  convenient  and  understandable  description  of 
a  type.  An  Irish  stew  is  not  necessarily  made  in  Ireland  ! 

Again,  the  question  is  often  asked :  Why  are  there  no  dated 
vintage  wines  offered  by  Australia  and  South  Africa?  Is  it  that  the 
wines  cannot  stand  up  to  being  identified  by  the  years  in  which 
they  were  made  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  Continental  climate, 
according  to  the  year,  may  play  many  a  trick  on  the  unsuspecting 
vine.  Late  rains  here,  unseasonable  winds  there,  freak  frosts  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  may  well  affect  the  wines  of  any  year,  leaving  the 
entirely  favoured  years  to  produce  wines  of  transcendant  quality. 
Thus  the  specifying  of  a  wine’s  “  year  ”  is  an  indication  of  its 
quality  not  to  be  mistaken. 

But  all  this  does  not  apply  to,  say,  Australia,  where  the  climate 
in  most  wine  areas  is  so  equable  and  dependable  that  it  would  be 
little  short  of  affectation  to  name  wines  after  certain  years  as  is  done 
in  Europe.  The  same  applies  to  South  Africa,  with  its  generous 
rainfall  in  winter,  when  the  vines  are  dormant,  followed  by  perhaps 
six  months  of  continual  sunshine  during  the  growing  period  of  the 
vines  and  the  ripening  of  the  grapes.  (Occasionally  the  word 
“  vintage  ”  is  applied  to  a  Commonwealth  dessert  wine,  but  you 
will  not  find  it  accompanied  by  the  mention  of  a  particular  year.) 

HOW  THE  VINE  REACHED  AUSTRALIA 

In  this  short  chapter  on  what  could  well  be  a  long  subject 

Australian  wine  will  be  considered  first. 

As  wine-making  countries  go,  Australia  is  young.  She  has  been 
making  wines  only  since  1788,  when  Captain  Phillip,  founder  and 
first  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  took  out  a  number  of  Eur^ 
pean  vines  and  planted  them  at  Sydney  Cove.  He  also  had  brought 
over  from  England  two  French  prisoners  of  war  who  had  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  of  wine-making  in  their  native  land.  It  must 
be  noticed  that  AustraUa  had  no  native  vines  of  her  own,  such  as 
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those  indigenous  to  Europe,  so  that  all  vines  in  the  country  to-day 

are  descendants  of  European  strains.  ,  ,  •  a-  a 

In  1830,  one,  Janies  Busby,  a  canny  Briton  who  had  studied 

viticulture  in  France,  suggested  that  Australia  needed  more  an 
better  varieties  of  vines.  He  was  therefore  empowered  to  go  to 
Europe  and  secure  cuttings  to  that  end.  Master  Busby  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves,  and  he  returned  with 
20,000  cuttings,  among  which  were  678  varieties.  Thus  began 
the  fii'st  large-scale  effort  of  the  early  settlers  to  make  Australia  a 
great  wine-growing  country.  By  a  stem  selective  progress  he 
eventually  established  vineyards  with  the  best  Continental  vines. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  neither  Australia  nor  South  Africa  escaped 
the  great  Phylloxera  plague  which  devastated  thousands  of  Euro¬ 
pean  vineyards  a  little  less  than  a  century  ago.  In  Australia  it 
made  its  appearance  in  Victoria,  and  did  such  enormous  damage 
that  a  greater  part  of  the  vineyards  were  never  restocked.  Happily, 
the  plague  did  not  reach  South  Australia  which  produces  some 
two-thirds  of  all  Australian  wines.  From  this,  of  course,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  present  vines  in  South  Australia  come  of  a  long  and 
unbroken  descent  from  the  pre-Phylloxera  days,  which,  in  effect, 
makes  her  vines  older  in  breed  than  those  of  the  Continent.  (South 
Africa  suffered  great  devastation,  but  her  vineyards  were  restocked 
by  the  method  employed  in  Europe,  i.e.  importing  immune  Ameri¬ 
can  vine  stocks  and  grafting  local  vines  upon  them.) 

Australian  wines  to-day  are  exported  to  sixty  countries,  while 
of  late  years  there  has  been  a  phenomenal  rise  in  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Few  people  in  this  country  have  travelled  in  the  vineyard 
areas  of  Australia,  but  those  who  have  find  difficulty  in  describing 
their  vastness,  still  more  in  conveying  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the 
wineries,  many  of  which  deal  in  thousands  of  tons  of  grapes  at  each 
vintage. 


MODERN  METHODS  AND  OLD  NAMES 
The  wine-making  methods  are  modern  in  the  extreme.  Those 
of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind  deplore  this  modernity — this  factory¬ 
like  spruceness  with  its  coldly  efficient  machinery.  Give  them,  say 
they,  the  picturesque  methods  of  the  Continent,  the  ancient  wine¬ 
ries  with  the  singing  men  dancing  out  the  juice  from  the  grape. 
But  Australia  is  a  new  country,  favouring  new  methods.  Having 
been  wrongly  charged  with  imitating  Continental  labels,  she  is  not 
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going  to  be  rightly  charged  with  imitating  old  Continental 
methods,  good  or  bad  ! 

^  One  thing  is  certain — her  wineries  are  run  on  impeccably  hy¬ 
gienic  lines.  Even  if  crushing  by  foot  were  favoured,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  labour  in  so  sparsely  populated  a  country. 
Therefore  mechanical  crushers  are  used.  At  first  these  were  rollers, 
but  now  the  grape  bunches  are  flailed  by  lastly  revolving  beaters, 
after  which  the  must  is  strained  by  a  system  of  perforated  grids. 

As  already  mentioned.  Commonwealth  wines,  for  the  most  part, 
are  named  after  their  Continental  counterparts. 

We  receive  from  Australia,  Hock,  Chablis,  Sautemes,  Claret, 
Burgundy,  Sherry  and  Port  Type.  The  use  of  the  name  “  Port 
Type  ”  as  previously  stated  is  compelled  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty  of  1916  which  prohibited  the  application  of  the  single  word 
Port  to  wines  sent  to  England,  though  it  is  permissible  elsewhere. 
Most  of  the  Australian  wines  have  a  higher  alcoholic  content  than 
their  European  counterparts,  and  have  the  advantage  of  keeping 
longer  after  the  bottle  has  been  opened  and  the  wine  exposed  to 
the  air.  They  are  also  quick  to  mature. 

Of  this  nomenclature,  Mr.  Colin  Mackay,  the  authority  on 
Australian  wines,  recently  said  :  “  When  you  realise  that  the  early 
settlers  in  Australia  were  mainly  British,  and  when  the  wines  they 
made  closely  resembled  those  they  had  tasted  in  Britain,  they 
naturally  gave  them  the  type  names.  What  was  started  so  long  ago 
is  difficult  to  change.” 

As  their  names  speak  for  themselves,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  Australian  wines.  Any  extra  information  required  about  them 
may  be  obtained  by  tasting  them !  It  may  be  said  of  Australian 
Burgundy,  however,  that  it  has  been  sold  in  this  country  for  best 
part  of  a  century  and  that  it  is  famous  for  its  undoubted  tonic 
properties  due  to  its  ferruginous  qualities. 

In  speaking  of  Sherry,  the  remarkable  properties  of  a  scum 
which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  wine  in  Spain,  giving  it  its  unique 
Sherry  characteristic,  have  already  been  described.  This  micro¬ 
organism,  flor,  has  now  been  cultivated  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa  with  the  result  that  their  Sherries  are  quite  different  from 

the  products  of  twenty  years  ago.  .  .  u  j 

Selected  strains  of  this  flor  were  imported  from  Spam  itsell,  and 
thereafter  made  the  subject  of  much  research  and  experiment 
before  success  was  achieved. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  WINES 

Just  as  the  firet  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  introduced  the 
vine  into  that  country,  so  did  the  first  Governor  of  the  Cape 
Province  plant  the  first  vines  in  South  Africa,  though  the  latter 
was  first  off  the  mark  by  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  w^  in  the 
1650’s  that  the  Dutchman,  Van  Riebeeck,  started  his  viticultural 
activities  which  were  to  lead  to  South  Africa  s  eminence  in  the 
wine-growing  world  of  to-day. 

Van  Riebeeck  was  not  to  know  that  some  thirty  years  later  a 
certain  tyrannical  happening  in  Europe  was  to  be  of  inestimable 
help  to  the  genial  industry  which  he  had  started.  This  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  some  of  whom  fled  to 
South  Africa.  To  some  degree  these  persecuted  Protestants  formed 
a  cross-section  of  the  French  and,  although  the  majority  were  of  the 
solid  industrial  class,  there  were  many  of  much  higher  standing. 
Thus,  among  those  who  fled  to  South  Africa,  there  were  many  who 
understood  viniculture,  even,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  having 
possessed  small  vineyards  of  their  own.  And  there  were,  of  course, 
numbers  who  had  “  toiled  in  the  vineyards 

One  can  imagine  the  happiness  of  many  of  these  Huguenots 
when  they  discovered  that  they  had  come  to  a  land  possessing  the 
kind  of  vineyard  of  which  they  thought  they  had  seen  the  last. 
There  were  the  vines,  the  soil  and  the  climate — a  more  dependable 
climate,  in  fact,  than  the  one  they  had  left  behind.  Little  wonder 
that  many  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Cape  Province  wine  growers, 
giving  them  the  benefits  of  the  experience  they  had  gained,  or, 
rather,  inherited  in  their  own  country. 

It  has  been  well  written*  :  “To  the  present  day  their  descen¬ 
dants  farm  the  vineyards  their  ancesters  farmed  ten  or  twelve 
generations  ago.  Pride  of  the  grape  is  in  the  blood  of  the  oldest 
South  African  families.  They  have  etched  their  mark  on  the  map 
in  many  an  old  French  place-name.  Amongst  the  green  waves  of 
the  vineyards  their  stately  colonial  farmsteads  gleam  like  ivory  in 
the  sun.  Scarred  masses  of  mountain  rise  up  behind  these  gracious 
homes  like  a  purple  wall.  No  architecture  has  ever  truly  pictured 
the  quality  and  character  that  belong  to  old  and  good  wines  as 
well  as  to  old  and  good  buildings.  No  landscape  has  ever  made 
for  the  picture  a  more  fitting  frame.” 

It  needs  little  discernment  to  see  a  distinct  link-up  between  the 
Cape  Cavalcade  ”  (S.A.  Wine  Fanners  Assoc.) 
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Huguenots  of  Gape  Province  and  John  Busby  with  his  French 
vines  in  New  South  Wales.  Both  are  evidence  of  the  European 
background  of  Commonwealth  wines,  especially  as  the  South 
African  vines,  also,  include  many  of  the  most  famous  French  and 
Spanish  varieties.  Among  them — and  these  are  common  to  both 
countries— are  such  “  top-drawer  ”  aristocrats  an  Pinot,  Riesling, 
Hermitage,  Semilion  and  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  to  mention  but  a 
few. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  sometimes  if  the  Commonwealth  growers 
have  made  enough  of  this  point  in  putting  their  products  before 
the  wine-drinkers  of  Britain.  I  certainly  have  met  people  who 
imagine  Commonwealth  wines  to  be  made  of  some  vague,  in¬ 
digenous  grape  (or  even  fruit!),  quite  unrelated  to  the  grapes  of 
the  Continent.  Admittedly  they  have  not  been  people  who  have 
given  the  matter  much  thought,  but  people  who  buy  wine,  never¬ 
theless. 

South  African  wines  embrace  a  variety  similar  to  that  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  with  this  difference;  she  excels  more  in  Sherries  and 
white  wine  of  the  Hock  style,  whereas  Australia  is  eminent  in  the 
production  of  Port  Types  and  Burgundies. 

The  price  of  Commonwealth  wines  follow  fairly  closely  that  of 
their  European  counterparts,  except  in  the  case  of  dessert  wines 
which  are  cheaper,  often  by  as  much  as  25  per  cent.  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  ordinary  run  of  wines.  Once  out  of  this  “  ordin¬ 
ary  run  ”,  the  European  wines  crash  through  the  price  barrier  and 
leave  one  to  catch  them  if  one  can. 
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ALGERIAN  WINES 

THE  WINES  OF  ALGERIA  Suffered  a  misfortune  during  the 
War,  from  which  they  have  never  properly  recovered;  and  it  was 
not  their  fault.  The  British  Government  bought  large  stocks  of 
Algerian  wine,  but  for  their  own  reasons  much  of  it  was  out  of 
condition  when  it  was  put  on  the  market,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  a  poor  demand  for  it.  It  became  something  of  a  joke.  The 
consequence  was  that  large  quantities  got  no  farther  than  the 
docks  and,  so  it  was  said,  a  good  deal  finally  found  its  way  to  the 
manufacturers  of  vinegar.  At  the  time  Continental  wines  were 
both  scarce  and  dear.  Had  they  remained  so,  the  Algerian  trade 
might  have  made  a  come-back.  As  it  is,  Algerian  wines  remain 
just  a  servicable  vin  ordinaire,  with  their  moderate  price  as  perhaps 
their  chief  recommendation. 

BRITISH  WINES 

True  wines  are,  of  course,  made  in  Britain  on  a  small  non¬ 
commercial  basis,  and  there  are  still  vineyards  in  England.  But 
so-called  “  British  wines  ”  are  British  only  in  that  they  are  made  in 
Britain — of  dehydrated  foreign  or  Empire  must,  or  pressed  juice 
of  the  grape.  The  manufacturers  confine  themselves  mainly  to 
sweet  wines  of  the  Sherry  and  Port  styles,  with  “  vermouths  ”  in 
addition.  They  are  not  to  be  decried,  so  long  as  one  knows  what 
one  is  getting.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are  extremely  palatable  and 
certainly  do  not  lack  strength.  Considering  that  in  countless 
households  they  take  the  place  of  real  Sherry  and  Port  at  a  third 
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to  one-half  the  cost,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  them,  since  the 
people  who  enjoy  them  would  otherwise  probably  not  be  drinking 
wine  at  all.  And,  happily,  the  days  have  gone  when  these  wines 
included  fierce  concoctions  called  by  such  names  as  “  Red  Biddy  ” 
and  “  Asylum  Gates 

The  various  ginger  wines  on  the  market  scarcely  come  within 
our  range ,  suffice  it  to  say  that  most  of  them,  alcoholic  or  otherwise, 
are  extremely  good. 


THE  WINES  OF  CHILE 

The  wines  of  Chile  are  comparative  newcomers  to  this  country, 
but  they  have  soon  gained  appreciation,  so  that  only  the  preju¬ 
diced  expert  can  give  them  bad  report. 

Chile,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  to  those  who  do  not  include 
geography  among  their  best  subjects,  is  that  long,  ribbon-like 
country  in  South  America,  running  north  to  south  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific — running,  in  fact,  through  half  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  It  is  2,600  miles  long,  with  a  width  never  exceeding 
100  miles,  and  rarely  that.  The  northern  part  is  mainly  desert, 
but  profitable  desert,  the  richest  nitrate-producing  area  in  the 
world.  The  middle  zone  is  in  great  contrast,  being  temperate  and 
fruitful,  with  a  strange  and  unique  beauty,  while  the  southern  part 
is  of  impenetrable  forests  and  marshy  rivers,  a  land  of  mystery. 

The  central  zone,  in  which  are  Valparaiso  and  Valdivia,  grows 
almost  anything,  including  vines  which  originally  came  from 
France,  Germany  and  Spain.  Among  these  vines  are  such  well- 
known  varieties  as  Merlot,  Cabernet,  Pinot  Noir,  Semilion,  Sau- 
vignon  and  Riesling.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  when  the  great 
Phylloxera  plague  struck  the  vineyards  of  Europe  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  vines  of  Chile  completely  escaped.  The  present 
vines,  therefore,  can  be  called  pre-Phylloxera  stock,  lineal  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  great  Continental  vines  whose  native  pedigrees  were 
so  violently  severed  by  the  scourge.  Nor  has  that  dread  of  the 
French  vignerons — mildew — ever  made  its  appearance  in  Chile. 

The  two  chief  wines  which  reach  this  country  are  the  Cabernet 
(claret)  and  Riesling  (Hock);  not  that  either  of  them  is  quite  like  its 

counterpart.  These  wines  are  fairly  cheap  and  good  value.  The 

Cabernet  is  a  particularly  sound  and  full-bodied  wine,  of  good 
colour  and  capable  of  challenging  many  a  middle-class  Bordeaux. 
The  Riesling  nowadays  appears  in  the  wine-merchants  lists  as 
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Steinwein,  presumably  to  indicate  its  similarity  to  certain  wines  of 
the  Rhineland. 

Two  other  Chilean  wines  call  for  notice— the  Sauvignon  a 
medium-sweet  Sauternes  type,  and  the  estate-bottled  Escorial  de 
Panquehue,  a  red  wine,  older  and  more  mature  than  the  Cabernet 

mentioned  above. 


CYPRUS  WINES 

It  is  to  the  British  that  Cyprus  owes  its  greatly  increased  exports 
of  wine  in  recent  years;  indeed  its  scale  of  wine  production  alto¬ 
gether,  for  during  the  first  years  of  British  ownership  the  vineyards 
were  vastly  extended  until  now  nearly  400,000  acres  are  under  the 
vine. 

The  best  kinds  of  Cyprus  wines  are  now  in  steady  demand  in 
Britain,  but,  unfortunately,  a  number  of  lesser  breeds  ”,  inferior 
and  of  low  strength,  find  their  way  into  the  market  with  possible 
discredit  to  Cyprus  wines  in  general.  At  the  time  of  writing  there 
are  signs  that  these  lower-class  wines  will  come  under  compulsory 
classification,  so  that  they  will  not  be  confused  at  first  sight  with 
the  finer  products. 

There  are,  for  instance,  Cyprus  so-called  “  Sherries  ”  on  the 
market  at  an  impossibly  cheap  price  which  must  inevitably  militate 
against  the  true,  but  reasonably  priced,  Cyprus  Sherries.  These 
latter  Sherries,  expertly  made  and  well-matured,  can  hold  their 
own  with  some  of  the  Sherries  from  Spain  itself.  They  lack  certain 
qualities  of  the  Andalusian  Sherry,  but  they  certainly  carry  a  few 
which  are  individually  their  own. 

There  is  a  definite  movement  to-day  towards  keeping  Cyprus 
wines  of  all  kinds  on  a  high  level.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  watch¬ 
ful  activities  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Cyprus  Wines  and 
Spirits  Company,  now  better  known  as  KEO,  whose  scientific  work 
on  Cyprian  viniculture  has  been  invaluable.  KEO  now  has  its 
London  end  in  Cyprus  Wines  Ltd.  which  advises  on  the  wines 
most  suitable  to  the  British  public. 

The  history  of  Cyprus  wine  is  bound  up  with  the  then  powerful 
Order  of  Templars  in  the  12th  century.  “  The  Templars,”  it  is 
toW,  “  with  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  made  history 
when  they  established  themselves  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cyprus 
near  Limassol.  They  made  their  headquarters  at  Kolossi,  where 
they  built  the  tower,  now  known  as  Kolossi  Castle,  which  is  still 
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maintained  as  a  National  Monument.  A  large  area,  for  the  most 
part  within  the  Limassol  district,  with  many  villages  and  fertile 
lands,  was  made  over  to  them  during  the  Lusignan  rule;  it  con¬ 
stituted  the  so-called  ‘  La  Grande  Commanderie  Although  the 
Templars’  stay  in  Cyprus  was  not  long  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
because  the  name  ‘  Kommandaria  ’,  their  headquarters,  was  given 
to  the  superb  and  much  sought  after  wine  which  was  produced  in 
the  area  belonging  to  them.  That  area  included  the  district  planted 
with  vines  round  Limassol,  Paphos  and  Troodos.  In  this  way  the 
Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars  and  St.  John  became  traders 
and  exported  their  Kommandaria  which  was  in  constant  demand 
by  the  Plantagenet  Kings  of  England.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  had 
first  tasted  Cyprus  wine  in  the  vineyards  themselves  and  it  was  with 
this  that  he  celebrated  his  victory  and  his  marriage  at  Limassol  to 
the  beautiful  Queen  Berengaria.” 

The  name  “  Kommandaria  ”  is  perpetuated  to-day  in  the  sweet 
dessert  wine  called  Commanderie  St.  John.  This  is  a  really  sur¬ 
prising  wine,  for  its  price  is  moderate,  and  yet  it  has  a  bouquet  and 
flavour  not  unlike  those  of  a  rich,  smooth  Madeira.  One’s  surprise 
at  the  quality  of  this  wine  is  lessened  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
is  matured  in  the  wood  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  before  it  is 
bottled.  Incidentally,  the  bottles  are  unique  in  shape,  and  the 
labels  elegant. 

A  story  is  told  about  how  Cyprus  first  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Turks.  Although  Mohammedans  are  forbidden  to  take 
alcoholic  drinks,  the  Sultan  Selam  II  was  as  fond  of  his  liquor  as  he 
was  of  his  Koran.  He  was  delighted,  therefore,  when  a  Jewish 
trader  made  him  a  present  of  a  “  parcel  ”  of  Kommandaria.  When 
he  had  tasted  this  product  of  Cyprus  he  summoned  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  his  Palace.  “  We  must  capture  Cyprus,”  he 
declared,  “  for  it  holds  a  treasure  which  only  the  King  of  Kings  is 
entitled  to  possess.”  And  so  Cyprus  became  Turkish. 

But  the  wine  which  he  had  so  successfully  coveted  was  itself 
destined  to  cut  short  his  enjoyment  of  it.  He  had  had  a  new 
hammam,  or  “  Turkish  bath  ”,  as  it  is  called  to-day,  built  in  his 
palace  at  Constantinople.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  valetudinary 
visit  to  this  marble  establishment  he  had  fears  that  its  humidity 
might  prove  too  much  for  him;  so  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  Kom¬ 
mandaria,  and  drank  the  lot  as  a  prophylactic.  The  effect  was  that 
when  he  stepped  on  to  the  wet  floor  of  the  hammam  his  knees 
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betrayed  him  so  that  he  feU  backwards  and  cracked  his  skull.  And 
that  was  the  end  of  the  man  who  so  ruthlessly  filched  the  Cypriots 

Apart  from  her  Sherries  and  the  Commanderie  St.  John,  Cyprus 
sends  us  medium-priced  ruby  and  white  dessert  wines  and  a  pair  of 
inexpensive  red  and  white  dry  table  wines.  Very  cheap  Cyprian 
desseit  wines,  if  encountered,  are  best  left  alone.  If  a  really  cheap 
dessert  wine  is  required,  a  British  variety  is  better — unless  one  has 
a  leaning  towards  a  more  exotic  label ! 

GREEK  WINES 

As  wine  had  its  historical  origin  in  Greece,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  the  importation  of  Greek  wines  into  this  country  is  on  the 
increase.  A  fitting,  if  belated,  tribute  to  Bacchus. 

Bacchus,  known  also  to  the  Greeks  as  Dionysus,  was  the  god  of 
wine  and  merriment,  and  it  was  he  who,  having  discovered  the 
vine,  gave  a  plant  to  the  Greeks,  who  nurtured  it  until  it  grew  and 
spread  into  the  luxuriant  vineyards  of  ancient  Greece.  In  his 
honour  the  Greeks  held  festivals,  called  Dionysia,  of  which  the 
high-light  was  a  procession  bearing  a  genial  and  rumbustious 
image  of  the  god  himself.  The  theme  of  the  more  important  of  these 
festivals  was  the  return  to  life  of  nature  after  her  long  winter 
oblivion. 

The  vineyards  of  modern  Greece  still  produce  choice  wines, 
especially  the  Samarian  kind  extolled  by  Byron  (“  Fill  high  the 
bowl  with  Samarian  Wine.”)  Hence  the  Samos  Muscatel  and 
Samos  Dry.  There  are  other  Greek  wines  available,  too,  including 
the  resinated  Retsina,  whose  flavour  surely  must  descend  from  the 
days  when  the  Greeks  kept  wine  in  goat-skins  treated  with  resin — 
and  grew  to  like  the  flavour. 

All  these  wines  are  comparatively  cheap.  If  one  allows  senti¬ 
ment  to  mingle  with  taste,  then  an  experiment  in  Greek  wines  is 
undoubtedly  indicated. 

THE  WINES  OF  HUNGARY 

So  long  as  the  word  Tokay  exists  there  will  always  be  an  interest 
m  Hungarian  wines,  for  Imperial  Tokay  was  once  the  most  famous 
wine  in  the  world,  sought  after  by  all  the  Crowned  Heads  in 
Europe— and  there  were  quite  a  few  of  them  in  those  days.  From 
the  reign  of  Tsarina  Catherine  until  1840  a  Cossack  detachment 
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was  stationed  at  Tokaj  (Tokay)  as  a  guard  to  the  wines  purchased 
by  the  Russian  Imperial  Household.  Hence  the  word  “  Imperial  ” 
attached  to  the  wine. 

Glorious  things  have  been  spoken  of  Tokay.  Voltaire  called  it 
the  “  Present  of  Providence  ”.  Louis  XV,  when  raising  his  glass  to 
Madame  Pompadour,  exclaimed :  “  Tokay — the  King  of  Wines 
and  the  Wine  of  Kings.”  More  recently  the  late  President  Roose¬ 
velt  proclaimed  at  a  banquet  that  “  Tokay  wine  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  ...  it  is  liquid  gold  itself,”  while  that  Grand  Old  Man  of 
wine  and  letters.  Professor  Saintsbury,  said  “  Tokay  is  not  a  wine; 
it  is  a  prince  of  liqueurs.”  And  someone  else,  I  forget  whom, 
remarked  “  a  sheer  orgy  of  aroma  is  given  off  by  the  filled  glass.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  real  Imperial  Tokay  has  long  been  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  the  land  of  Tokay  still  lives,  and  a  wine  retaining 
the  word  Imperial  is  still  made  there  in  the  same  vineyards  that 
served  the  Tsars. 

A  curious  description  is  sometimes  attached  to  Tokay  in  the  wine 
lists  :  “  3-putt  ”,  “  4-putt  ”  or  “  6-putt  ”.  The  following  note, 
provided  by  Messrs.  Zimmermann  &  Sons,  the  sole  importers  of 
Tokay,  throws  some  light  on  this  : 

“Up  to  the  time  of  the  vintage  (of  Tokay)  the  cultivation  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  any  upland  wine,  the  only  notable  dif¬ 
ference  being  that  the  harvesting  of  the  grapes  is  begun  a  month 
later  than  is  usual  elsewhere.  Should  autumn  chmatic  conditions 
be  favourable,  i.e.  if  the  days  are  sunny  and  warm  and  the  nights 
sharp,  a  small  proportion  of  the  grapes  become  scorched  like 
raisins.  These  raisin-like  grapes,  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  gathered 
by  hand  and  placed  in  wooden  hods  (putts)  of  24  litres  capacity. 
The  contents  of  such  hods  is  pressed  to  a  pulp  and  emptied  into 
barrels  of  about  1 30  litres  capacity,  the  barrels  then  being  filled  up 
with  very  high-class  grapejuice  or  must.  The  description  of  3,  4, 
5  or  6  hods  denotes  that  3,  4»  5  or  6  hods  of  pulp  of  raisin-like 
grapes  have  been  put  into  the  larger  cask  and  blended  vvith  the 
wine  produced  from  the  ordinary  unscorched  grapes.  This  is  the 
real  Tokaj  ‘  Aszu  ’  wine,  which  ferments  for  a  period  of  three  to 
four  yeare  after  which  time  the  wine,  by  means  of  careful  trea^ 
ment,  attains  a  condition  fit  for  bottling.  Should  the  scorched, 
raisin-like  grapes  not  be  gathered  separately,  but  pressed  together 

with  all  the  other  grapes,  Tokaj ‘Szamorodni  will  be  obtained. 

The  above  two  wines  are  the  chief  Tokays.  Aszu  (3-pu  )  is 
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sweet  dessert  wine,  not  too  sweet  to  be  used  as  an  aperitif.  Aszu 
(6-putt)  is  much  sweeter.  The  Szamorodni  may  be  ei^er  sweet  or 
dry.  Prices,  of  course,  vary  with  quahty,  but  none  is  expensive. 
There  is  also  an  “  Imperial  Tokay  ’’—sweet  or  very  sweet  (4-putt) 
which  costs  a  little  more  than  the  others. 

Apart  from  Tokay,  there  are  various  ordinary  and  estate- 
bottled  wines.  To  mention  the  names  of  these  wines,  would  be 
rather  difficult,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  their  pronunciation, 
which  is  baffling,  but  the  wine  merchant  will  see  you  through, 
somehow. 

There  is,  however,  a  notable  and  easily  remembered  exception 
known  as  “  Bull’s  Blood  ”.  The  character  of  this  dry,  red  wine, 
nevertheless  is  said  to  belie  its  name. 

THE  WINES  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND 

The  whole  history  of  Israel’s  wines,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  exported  to  this  country  and  elsewhere,  is  fascinating,  but  the 
most  romantic  story  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  in  Numbers 
xiii,  V.  23.  Moses,  on  God’s  instruction,  was  sending  an  exploratory 
party  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  investigate  the  land  of  Canaan  : 

“  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  said 
unto  them.  Get  you  up  this  way  southward,  and  go  up  into  the 
mountain  :  And  see  the  land,  what  it  is;  and  the  people  that  dwell- 
eth  therein,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many  and 
what  the  land  is,  .  .  .  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean  .  .  .  And  be  ye  of 
good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land.  Now  the  time 
was  the  time  of  the  firstripe  grapes. 

“  So  they  went  up  . . .  And  they  came  to  the  brook  of  Eshcol,  and 
cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and 
they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff;  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegranates,  and  of  the  figs.  The  place  was  called  the  brook 
Eshcol,  because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes  which  the  children  of 
Isreal  cut  down  from  thence. 

“  And  they  returned  from  searching  of  the  land  after  forty  days. 

“  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel ...  and  shewed  them  the 
fruit  of  the  land. . . . 

“And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses,  and  said.  Let  us  go 
up  at  once,  and  possess  it;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.” 

This  story  of  the  fabulous  bunch  of  grapes  is  commemorated 
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to-day  in  certain  postage  stamps  of  Israel,  one  of  which— a  long, 
^autifully  designed  stamp— shows  two  of  the  children  of  Israel 
bearing  a  pole  from  which  hangs  an  enormous  bunch  of  grapes. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this  tribute,  for  wine  has  become  one  of 
Israel  s  most  flourishing  industries.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  some  seventy  years  ago, 
when  he  founded  the  great  cellars  as  Rishon-le-Zion  and  Zikron- 
Yakoy.  To-day,  across  the  expanse  of  many  lands — Europe, 
America,  Canada,  and  even  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — 
the  wines  and  spirits  from  these  cellars  are  appreciated  for  their 
purity  and  superlative  bouquet. 

In  Britain  the  cellars  have  a  permanent  branch  which  serves  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  through  a  network  of  wholesale  and  retail 
distributors.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  proportion  of  Israel’s 
wine  exports  go  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  sacramental  wines 
of  the  Jewish  communities  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  most  popular  Israeli  wine  in  this  country  is  perhaps  the 
Muscat  Golden  Vintage — a  luscious  dessert  wine.  There  are  also 
table-wines  of  the  Sautemes,  Hock  and  Burgundy  types,  as  well  as 
Ghampagnes  and  liqueurs.  The  prices  of  these  wines  approximate 
to  those  of  the  usual  Continental  varieties  sold  here. 

SWISS  WINES 

The  majority  of  Swiss  wines  do  not  travel  well,  so  that  the  variety 
obtainable  in  this  country  is  limited,  and  their  prices  somewhat 
expensive.  There  must,  however,  be  thousands  of  British  tourists 
who,  having  dined  and  wined  well  in  Switzerland,  are  ready  to  pay 
that  price  for  a  beverage  wine — if  only  to  appease  a  nostalgic 
yearning.  Partly  responsible  for  the  price  is  the  fact  that  these 
wines  are  imported  in  bottle  only,  which  means,  as  with  all  im¬ 
ported  bottled  wines,  an  increased  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  quality 
of  Swiss  wines  reaching  us  is  very  high.  Among  them  is  Neuchatel, 
one  of  Switzerland’s  oldest  wines,  equal  to  a  good,  though  not 
first-class  Burgundy.  Then  there  is  a  Swiss  Hermitage,  a  rich 
amber  yellow  wine  with  a  distinctive  bouquet.  Other  good  white 
wines  are  Johannisberg  Mont  Fleuri,  Chateau  Conthey  Pendent, 
Sion  Petillant  and  Pendant  Etoile.  The  best  red  example  is  Clos 
du  Chateau  Dole,  though  there  is  not  much  between  that  and  the 
Neuchatel.  The  Dole  is  a  richly  coloured  and  noble  wine. 


WINES  FROM  OTHER  LANDS 


YUGOSLAV  WINES 

Yugoslavia  sends  us  wines  comparable  with  many  of  the  Popular 
wines  of  France  and  Germany,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  s  e 
should  not.  She  has  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the  vines.  Among  the 

last  are  vines  familiar  to  all  wine-lovers— Trammer  and  Sylyaner 

for  instance,  such  as  are  grown  in  Alsace  and  the  Rhineland;  and 
the  noble  Pinot  Noir  and  the  Cabernet  of  age-old  French  fame. 

Now,  it  may  be  an  odd  thing  to  say,  and  one  which  may  be  dis¬ 
puted  by  the  old  school  of  wine  drinkers,  but  some  of  these  Slovian 
wines,  price  for  price,  are  better  than  their  French  and  German 
counterparts.  Take  the  Lutomer  Riesling,  for  instance;  it  is  a  dry, 
golden  wine,  soft  and  rich  in  flavour,  while  there  is  some  unusual 
harmony  in  its  embodiment  giving  it  a  pleasant,  mouth-watering 
boucjuet  which  only  the  over-worked  word  unicjue  can  describe. 
And  for  a  very  inexpensive  price. 

There  is  also  the  Lutomer  Traminer,  less  dry  and  a  little  more 
expensive.  This,  too,  is  an  excellent  wine,  while,  in  the  top  flight, 
there  is  Ranina,  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of  “  Tiger  Milk  ”,  the 
grapes  of  which  are  very  late-gathered,  and  selected  so  that 
only  those  which  have  fully  benefited  from  what  the  French  call 
pourriture  noble,  (noble  rottenness,)  are  used.  Hence  its  pro¬ 
nounced  sweetness.  It  is  estate-bottled  and  therefore  not  cheap. 
But  what  a  wine  ! 

Among  the  red  wines  from  Yugoslavia  are  “  Pinot  Noir,  In- 
strian  ”,  full-coloured  and  smooth,  and  Cabernet,  estate-bottled. 

And  the  background  of  these  wines?  The  beauty  of  this 
smoothly-rolling,  castle-dotted  land  is  being  appreciated  by  ever¬ 
growing  numbers  of  English  tourists.  If  I  seem  fulsome  about 
Yugoslavian  wines,  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  are  now  to 
be  found  in  some  of  our  most  exclusive  restaurants. 

Dalmatia,  which  is  part  of  Yugoslavia,  produces  Cherry  Brandy 
and  Maraschino  liqueur;  also  a  Plum  Brandy  of  great  quality  and 
strength.  Mention  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Liqueurs. 


Rum  — 

The  Genial  Drink 


IF  THERE  BE  any  drink  of  which  evil  has  never  been  spoken — 
except  by  teetotallers — then  that  drink  must  surely  be  rum.  Gin, 
as  is  well  known,  once  passed  through  a  period  when  its  very  name 
was  synonymous  with  degradation  and  despair;  whisky,  especially 
in  its  cheaper  days,  has  generally  managed  to  catch  the  disapprov¬ 
ing  eye  of  the  reformer;  but  rum  has  endeared  itself  to  the  world 
at  large  as  a  friendly  and  comfortable  drink,  capable  of  curing, 
with  equal  fehcity,  both  colds  and  quarrels.  The  drink  of  pirates, 
yes,  but  also  the  drink  of  the  Royal  Navy  men  through  a  dozen 
reigns,  while  the  part  it  played  in  the  bitter  trenches  of  the  First 
World  War  will  never  be  forgotten. 

OF  GROG  AND  NELSON’S  BLOOD 

A  host  of  men  could  be  mentioned — real  and  fictional — whose 
names  have  been  associated  with  rum.  Among  the  former  was  the 
celebrated  Admiral  Vernon — nicknamed  “  Old  Grog  ”,  but  only 
because  he  invariably  wore  a  coat  of  grogram.  Alas,  the  Navy 
might  have  collapsed  round  him,  for  it  was  he  who  ruled  that  the 
half-pint  of  rum  (the  daily  ration  then !)  should  be  diluted,  and  not 
served  out  neat.  Thus  a  mixture  of  rum  and  water  became  known 
(with  no  noticeable  afiFection)  as  grog.  The  use  of  the  term  has,  of 

course,  since  been  considerably  widened. 

Then,  turning  again  to  the  Navy,  there  is  the  imperishable  name 
of  “  Nelson’s  Blood  ”  conferred  on  rum,  if  the  old  legend  is  to  be 
believed,  in  a  somewhat  macabre  manner.  When  it  was  decided  to 
bring  back  Nelson’s  body  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  it  was 
realised  that  there  were  no  embalming  facilities,  though  it  was 
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known  that  a  body  would  keep  for  a  long  period  in  strong  spiriu. 
Nelson  was  therefore  placed  in  a  suitable  container  filled  wi 
ship’s  rum.  On  the  voyage  home,  owing  to  the  consequent  s  ort- 
age  in  the  rum  ration,  some  of  the  men  bored  a  hole  in  the  container 
and  helped  themselves  to  an  occasional  tot  of  rum  which  was,  of 
course,  tinctured  with  a  little  of  the  hero’s  blood,  and  none  the 
worse  for  that.  So  came  rum  to  be  called  Nelson’s  Blood,  a  name 

in  use  to  this  day. 

In  literature  there  are  plentiful  references  to  rum,  and  everyone 
is  familiar  with  the  lines,  “  Fifteen  men  on  a  dead  man  s  chest . 
Yo  Ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum.”  Then  there  are  the  rousing  verses  of 
John  Masefield,  the  Poet  Laureate,  in  which  the  following  occurs  : 

“  Oh,  some  are  for  the  lily,  and  some  are  for  the  rose. 

But  I  am  for  the  sugar-cane  that  in  Jamaica  grows. 

For  it’s  that  that  makes  the  bonny  drink  to  warm  my 
copper  nose. 

Says  the  old,  bold  mate  of  Henry  Morgan/’ 

The  uses  of  rum  are  extremely  varied.  As  a  straight  drink  it  is 
a  seductive  and  potent  restorative.  Maurice  Healy,  in  “  Stay  me 
with  Flagons  ”,  says,  “  As  a  tot.  Rum  is  terrific  ...  A  tot  goes  down 
your  throat  like  an  incendiary  bomb ;  there  is  a  moment’s  confusion 
below,  as  the  charge  explodes;  then  there  spreads  through  the 
system  a  strong  desire  to  gather  all  your  enemies  and  give  them  ten 
thousand  pounds  apiece.”  (This  reminds  one  of  P.  G.  Wode- 
house’s  manservant,  Jeeves,  who  is  made  to  invent  a  hangover 
cure,  on  the  drinking  of  which,  “  bonfires  burst  out  in  all  parts  of 
the  frame  ”.)  Rum  also  plays  an  important  part  in  the  concoction 
of  punches  and  cocktails. 

THE  NAMING  AND  MAKING  OF  RUM 

There  are  various  theories  about  the  origin  of  the  name  rum, 
one  of  them  being  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  aroma,  on 
account  of  the  powerful  fragrance  of  rum.  The  most  generally 
accepted  derivation,  however,  is  that  the  word  is  a  shortened  form 
of  rumbulUon  ,  or  “  rumbustion  ”,  each  of  which  means,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  dictionaries,  “  a  great  tumult  or  strong  liquor  ”. 
Another  suggested  derivation  is  the  last  syllable  of  the  Latin  word 
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for  sugar  saccharum — but  its  acceptance  is  very  limited.  So 
rumbullion  it  shall  be. 

Although  rum  can  be  made  wherever  sugar  is  grown  (being  a 
sugar-cane  product),  the  bulk  of  it,  especially  that  which  is  reput¬ 
able,  comes  from  the  British  West  Indies  or,  to  be  more  specific, 
Jamaica,  Barbados  and  Xrinidad,  with  which  can  be  included 
British  Guiana  (on  the  mainland)  which  produces  the  well-known 
dark  Demarara  rum.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Woolley,  the 
rum  expert,  for  the  following  description  of  the  making  of  rum, 
which  has  been  slightly  abbreviated  : 

Rum  is  produced  from  sugar  cane  grown  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  operation  may  be  said  to  start  with  the  harvesting  of  the 
mature  cane — an  operation  carried  out  by  hand.  In  the  factories, 
conveyors  carry  the  cane  to  the  crushers,  operated  by  massive 
machinery,  which  press  the  juice  from  the  cane,  leaving  the  resi¬ 
due,  the  fibre  known  as  “  bagasse  ”,  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  the 
factories’  furnaces.  This  is  a  most  useful  economy  in  a  country 
which  has  no  coal  workings  and  to  which  oil  fuel  must  be  brought 
by  sea. 

The  cane  juice  is  clarified  and  then  boiled  in  massive  vacuum 
pans  until  the  required  degree  of  crystallisation  is  achieved.  The 
result  of  this  boiling  is  a  thick,  dark-brown  mixture  of  sugar  crystals 
and  viscous,  non-crystalline  molasses.  These  are  separated,  the 
one  from  the  other  by  means  of  centrifuges,  or  fast  rotating  drums 
with  perforated  sides,  the  perforation  being  so  sized  as  to  permit 
the  through  passage  of  the  molasses  but  not  the  sugar  crystals. 

The  molasses  is  now  pumped  into  the  adjacent  distillery,  and  so 
departs  from  the  hands  of  the  factory  manager  into  the  hands  of 
the  distiller — a  chemist  specialising  in  alcohol  chemistry,  and  thus 
starts  its  translation  into  rum. 

Mixed  with  water,  the  molasses,  now  known  as  “  wash  ”,  is 
pumped  into  fermenting  vessels  in  the  wash  loft.  Within  a  few 
hours  natural  yeast  spores  begin  their  action  and  fermentation 

st^r*ts 

The  fermented  wash  has  but  to  be  distilled  to  produce  the  basic 

spirit,  rum.  .  ,  .  . 

Distillation  is,  however,  a  complicated  process,  consisting  m  its 

essence  of  raising  the  temperature  of  a  fermented  liquor  to  the 
point  where  the  alcohol  content  is  given  off  in  vapour  before  the 
vaporisation  of  the  accompanying  water  and  impurities,  which 
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are  accordingly  left  behind.  This  produces  pure  alcohol,  neutral, 
flavourless  and  without  character,  regardless  of  the  source  of  the 
fermentation,  be  it  sugar,  grapes  or  grain.  All  potable  spirits,  such 
as  rum,  brandy,  whisky,  etc.,  derive  their  identifiable  charcteristics 
from  the  particular  impurities  which  the  distiller  in  fact  permits  to 

pass  over  his  still  with  the  alcohol  vapour. 

Distillation  can  be  carried  out  either  in  the  traditional  so-called 
“  pot-still  ”  or  in  the  “  continuous  still  ”.  Whilst  both  methods  are 
employed  in  British  Guiana,  the  pot-still  is  in  general  use  in 
Jamaica,  accounting  in  some  measure  for  the  great  difference  in 
flavour  to  be  found  between  Demarara  (British  Guiana)  rums  and 
those  from  Jamaica. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  distiller  controls  the  speed  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  still  so  as  to  produce  the  type  and  style  of  rum  required. 

BONDED  AND  BLENDED 

The  rum — in  casks — finally  reaches  the  Port  of  London  where 
it  lies  in  vast  underground  vaults,  vaults  far  removed  from  the 
vibration  of  passing  traffic,  and  in  which  the  temperature  varies 
less  than  two  or  three  degrees  throughout  the  year.  Here  it  slowly 
matures  for  a  period  of  time  which  may  be  not  less  than  three  years 
in  the  case  of  rums  to  be  sold  on  the  British  market — and  is  often 
much  more,  particularly  in  the  c^e  of  the  heavier  types.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  the  rum  comes  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Customs  and  Excise — a  supervision  which  continues 
until  it  is  released  from  Bond  on  payment  of  the  statutory  duty. 

In  due  time  the  rums  come  into  the  hands  of  the  blender  who, 
with  what  is  often  hereditary  skill,  marries  them  together  in  great 
vats.  So  far,  they  are  still  of  the  strength  at  which  they  were  dis¬ 
tilled.  They  are  now  reduced  to  the  strength  at  which  they  will  be 
bottled  and  sold.  The  water  used  in  reducing  must  be  soft  and 
free  from  solid  matter.  Since  the  water  in  the  Scottish  lochs  is 
ideal  for  the  purpose,  some  blenders  bring  it  down  from  Scotland 
in  tankers  adhering  to  the  principle  that  only  the  best  is  good 
enough. 


RUM'S  NEW  POPULARITY 

The  consumption  of  rum  in  this  country  has  greatly  increased  in 
reeent  years,  mainly  because  of  extended  advertising  and  other 
publicity  which  have  combined  to  bring  the  joyous  merits  of  Rum 
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more  forcibly  before  the  public.  The  result  has  been  that  far  more 
of  it  is  being  used  in  cooking,  while  scores  of  new  cocktails  have 
been  invented  having  rum  as  their  base.  As  an  ingredient  of 
rollicking  punches,  of  course,  rum  is  a  time-honoured  essential. 

Another  concomitant  of  rum,  which  seems  to  us  not  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  about,  is  coffee.  Those  who  can  recall  the  pre- 1914 
days,  when  the  pubs  opened  by  law  at  6  a.m.,  will  remember  that 
hot  rum-and-coffee  was  the  workman’s  morning  tot  when  work 
began  much  earlier  than  it  does  in  these  days.  Even  to-day  it  is  a 
favourite  drink  in  Covent  Garden,  where  certain  taverns  open  at 
5  a.m.  for  the  benefit  of  men  who  have  been  driving  flowers  and 
vegetables  up  from  the  Home  Counties,  and  for  that  of  the  men 
who  unload  and  handle  the  produce  while  most  people  are  snug  in 
bed.  To  catch  the  whiff  from  these  pubs  in  the  half  light  of  a  frosty 
morning  is  something  for  noses  to  remember. 

The  implication  here  seems  to  be  that  rum  and  coffee  have  an 
affinity  ordained  by  Nature.  Nor  has  Nature  confined  this  affinity 
to  the  early  hours,  as  a  dash  of  light  rum  in  one’s  after-dinner 
coffee  will  prove. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  RUM 

There  are  various  kinds  of  rum  obtainable,  including  several 
bottled  in  the  West  Indies  where  they  were  made — chateau  bot¬ 
tled,  so  to  speak — and  not  imported  here  in  the  cask  as  mentioned 
above.  Sometimes  these  are  a  little  dearer  than  the  others.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  rum  does  not  age  in  the  bottle  (nor  does  any  spirit,  for 
that  matter).  An  “  old  ”  rum  derives  its  qualities  from  the  years 
spent  in  the  cask,  not  the  bottle. 

There  are  also  sweet  rums  and  dry  rums;  light  rums  and  heavy 
rums;  and  there  are  rums,  of  which  Light  Hart  is  one,  with 
the  aroma  so  cunningly  subdued  that  it  would  take  a  fox-hound 
all  his  time  to  pick  up  one’s  trail,  let  alone  a  censorious  maiden 
aunt.  It  is  a  variant  of  the  well-known  Jamaica  rum  called 
“  Lemon  Hart  ”,  whose  name  deserves  a  few  words.  It  is  not  so 
called  because  of  any  association  with  lemons,  but  after  an  early 
and  celebrated  rum  importer — a  certain  Mr.  Lemon  Hart. 
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Gin— A  Reformed 
Character 


GIN  FIRST  CAME  to  US  from  Holland,  where  it  was  called 
Geneva,  though  the  name  had  no  relation  to  the  popular  political 
resort  of  that  name  in  Switzerland.  It  was  a  corruption  of  the 
French  word  genievre,  i.e.  juniper,  the  berries  of  which  plant  pro¬ 
vide  the  chief  flavouring  for  gin.  At  least,  such  is  the  general 
assumption,  which  somehow  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Dutch  word  for  juniper  is  jenever. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  word  geneva  became  contracted  in  this 
country  to  gin,  though  it  was  long  before  the  word  geneva  was 
completely  dropped.  The  introduction  of  gin  into  this  country  is 
generally  attributed  to  William  of  Orange,  otherwise,  William  III, 
who  came  here  in  1689.  If  this  is  the  fact,  then  he  left  a  pretty 
legacy  of  social  trouble  to  the  next  three  occupants  of  the  Throne 
— Anne,  George  I  and  George  II.  During  these  reigns  gin-drink¬ 
ing  steadily  mounted  until  it  threatened  the  very  vitals  of  the 
community  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  Parliament,  as  will  be 
presently  related. 

The  word  geneva  still  appears  on  certain  gin  bottles  imported 
from  Holland,  though  it  is  better  known  to  the  public  as  Hollands. 
The  real  home  of  Hollands  is  Schiedam,  where  it  is  made  in  great 
quantities  as  Schnappes,  the  true  Dutchman’s  drink.  The  most 
popular  varieties  of  Hollands  which  come  to  this  country  are  those 
bearing  the  names  of  De  Kuyper  and  Bols,  the  former  in  the  fami¬ 
liar  square-face  bottles,  and  the  latter  in  tall,  brown  cylindrical 
stone  jars  or  bottles.  Hollands  is  supposed  to  have  curative  pro¬ 
perties  in  relation  to  kidney  and  other  complaints  including 
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lumbago.  It  has  a  heavy,  somewhat  smoky  flavour,  appreciated 
mainly  by  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  it.  To  others  it  may 
well  be  anathema.  Just  where  this  peculiar  flavour  comes  from  is 
difficult  to  say,  unless  it  is  from  the  strong  juniper  undisguised  by 
the  various  herbal  flavourings  which  are  put  into  British  gins. 

Another  difference  between  the  gins  of  the  two  countries  is  that 
Hollands  is  made  from  the  distillation  of  malted  rye,  while  English 
gin  is  derived,  with  exceptions,  from  maize  and  a  small  proportion 
of  malted  barley.  As  mentioned  above,  various  flavourings  are 
added  to  English  gins,  and  to  look  into  the  storeroom  of  a  gin 
distillery  is  to  be  reminded  of  the  old-fashioned  grocer.  Here  will 
be  seen  bins,  not  only  of  juniper  berries,  but  of  angelica  root, 
coriander  seeds,  ground  white  almonds  and  other  old-time  ingre¬ 
dients.  I  have  a  suspicion,  however,  that  not  all  the  ingredients  are 
to  be  seen,  for  not  every  distillery  discloses  the  secrets  of  its  own 
distinctive  flavourings.  These  ingredients  are  steeped  in  a  certain 
amount  of  rectified  spirit  which  is  then  strained  and  added  to  the 
bulk  of  the  distillation. 

Gin  calls  for  little  or  no  maturing,  but  may  be  used  a  few  weeks 
after  distillation — just  as  long  as  it  takes  the  flavours  to  combine, 
or  “  marry  ”  satisfactorily  with  the  bulk. 

Not  all  gins  are  made  from  grain,  quite  a  large  amount  being 
made  from  spirits  of  molasses  and  other  produces.  The  variety 
of  methods  and  ingredients  used  in  gin-making  is  responsible  for 
the  variety  in  the  marketed  gins  themselves.  Certainly  one  occa¬ 
sionally  encounters  a  gin  which  is  equally  good  at  baffling  the 
palate  and  biting  the  innards,  which  goes  to  show  that  with  gin,  as 
with  wine,  it  is  best  to  drink  something  which  comes  out  of  a  bottle 
bearing  a  reputable  name. 

DRINKING  LONDON  AND  PLYMOUTH 

English  gins  are  of  two  kinds — London  and  Plymouth — and 
each  is  known  all  the  world  over.  The  latter  is  as  great  a  favourite 
with  Naval  officers  as  rum  is  with  the  ratings.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  in  offering  a  naval  man,  active  or  retired,  a  pink  Plymouth 
gin,  i.e.  a  Plymouth  gin  to  which  has  been  added  the  merest 
suspicion  of  Angostura  bitters.  Plymouth  gin  has  a  distinctive 
flavour  which  even  the  merest  “  snotty  or  midshipman— can 
tell  by  a  sniff,  so  it  is  useless  to  try  any  deception !  Incidentally, 
the  only  genuine  Plymouth  gin  nowadys  is  made  by  Messrs. 
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Coates  at  Plymouth— a  fact  which  should  be  ones  guide. 

London  gin  is  the  variety  with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar. 
It  is  usually  dry  and  colourless.  There  is,  however,  a  popular 
brand  which  is  straw-coloured,  owing  to  its  being  kept  for  a  time 
in  oak  vats.  There  are  also  a  few  sweetened,  plain  kinds  which 
rejoice  in  the  name  of  “  Old  Tom  ”.  The  standard  of  London  gin 
to-day  is  very  high;  in  fact  the  name  “  London  gin  ”  has  become 
an  accepted  hall-mark  for  good  gin  throughout  the  world. 

Gin  is  widely  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  combinations,  apart 
from  cocktails,  of  which  the  most  popular  are  gin-and-  It  ,  gin- 
and-French,  gin-and-tonic,  gin-and-lime.  It  is  also  drunk  diluted 
with  water  or  soda-water  with  perhaps  a  slice  of  lemon  added. 

Gin-and-“  It  ”  is  a  mixture  of  gin  and  Italian  vermouth.  Gin- 
and-French  is  composed  of  gin  and  French  vermouth.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  aperitifs  is  that,  while  the  Italian  kind 
is  dark  and  sweet,  the  French  is  light-coloured  and  dry.  Therefore 
to  ask  the  barman  merely  for  a  gin-and-vermouth,  without  speci¬ 
fication  as  to  which  is  preferred,  suggests  the  amateur. 

VALUE  FOR  MONEY 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  given  here  about  buying  these  drinks 
over  a  bar  where  the  proprietor  and  his  minions  may  not  be  so 
ethical  as  they  might  be.  The  price  for  a  gin-and-vermouth  is 
normally  the  price  of  a  measure  of  gin  plus  sixpence  or  ninepence 
for  the  vermouth.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  this,  provided 
you  get  your  measure  of  gin  which  is  charged  for  in  the  composite 
price.  But  the  drinks  are  not  mixed  under  your  eyes,  and  you  may 
well  get,  say,  one-third  of  a  gin  measure  plus  a  generous  “  go  ”  of 
vermouth,  the  strong  flavour  and  “  kick  ”  of  which  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell  how  much  gin  you  are  getting.  Now,  the  price  of  a 
bottle  of  the  best  Continental  vermouth  is  roughly  half  that  of  a 
bottle  of  gin  (other  vermouths  much  less),  so  that  to  charge  as 
though  the  drink  contains  a  measure  of  gin,  while  its  main  bulk  is 
vermouth,  is  a  one-(bar)  sided  procedure. 

The  above  also  applies  to  gin-and-lime  (juice)  which  is  a  very 
pleasant  concoction.  I  remember  once  meeting  a  girl  who,  on  the 
previous  evening,  had  been  to  a  rather  smart  bar  which  I  knew. 
With  great  pride  she  told  of  how  she  had  put  away  a  dozen  gin- 
and-limes  without  turning  a  hair,  and  with  no  signs  of  a  hangover 
next  morning.  I  happened  to  know  the  elegant,  white-coated 
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genius  behind  that  bar  and  mentioned  the  matter  to  him.  Quite  in 
confidence  he  said  that  he  had  begun  to  reduce  the  amount  of  gin 
in  the  young  lady’s  drinks  from  the  beginning  until  her  last  few 
were  just  plain  lime-juice.  As  he  said,  not  without  truth,  that  it 
was  all  for  her  good,  but  my  heart  went  out  to  the  young  escorts 
who  had  paid  for  the  drinks. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  practice  in  some  establishments  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  bartender  a  proportion  of  the  money  he  takes  over  the 
amount  expected  from  a  bottle  or  number  of  bottles  of  gin — over 
the  bogey  for  the  bottle,  as  golfers  would  say. 

Gin-and-tonic  is  perhaps  the  favourite  gin  concoction,  and 
certainly  the  most  refreshing,  especially  with  a  slice  of  lemon 
added  to  it.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  deception  here,  as  the 
measure  of  gin  and  the  baby  bottle  of  “  tonic  ”  are  presented 
together.  Tonic-water,  of  course,  is  a  crystal-clear  “  mineral  ” 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  quinine  and  possessing  an  almost 
imperceptible  tint  of  moon-light  blue. 

As  a  component  of  cocktails,  gin  is  combined  with  a  vast  variety 
of  liqueurs,  fruit  juices,  wines,  bitters  and  other  flavourings,  each 
mixture  being  given  a  name  which  apparently  identifies  it  without 
describing  it,  such  as,  for  instance,  “  Angel  Face  ”,  which  consists 
of  gin,  apricot  brandy  and  Calvados. 

THE  SAD  AND  TERRIBLE  HISTORY  OF  GIN 

The  history  of  gin  is  a  sad  one.  Never  was  a  drink  more  vilified 
than  was  gin  towards  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  and,  it  might 
be  said,  never  did  a  drink  so  deserve  it.  But  one  must  not  confuse 
the  drink  of  those  days  with  the  gin  of  to-day.  Then  it  was  an 
adulterated,  over-potent  and  altogether  pernicious  imported  spirit. 
Even  its  very  price  was  pernicious,  for  it  enabled  the  poorer  classes 
of  those  days  to  indulge  as  freely  as  they  wished.  Hence  that  in¬ 
famous  notice  which  appeared  on  the  gin-shop  windows  : 

Drunk  a  Penny.  Dead  Drunk  Twopence. 

Clean  Straw  Free. 

There  is  nothing  legendary  about  this.  It  is  stark  social  histo^. 
Were  there  any  doubt,  it  could  be  banished  by  Hogarth’s  wicked  y 
realistic  picture  “  Gin  Lane  ”,  many  prints  of  which  are  still  to  be 
found  which  was  but  one  of  his  vivid  portrayals  of  the  domestic 
vices  which  existed  in  his  day.  Of  this  picture,  it  has  been  written. 
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“Every  circumstance  of  the  horrid  effects  of  gin  drinking  is 
brought  to  view  in  terrorem.  Idleness,  poverty,  misery  and  distress, 
which  drives  even  to  madness  and  to  death,  are  the  only  objects 
that  are  to  be  seen;  and  not  a  house  in  tolerable  condition  but  the 
pawnbroker’s  and  gin  shop.”  (On  the  other  hand,  his  companion 
picture,  “  Beer  Alley  ”,  shows  the  comparative  Arcadia  enjoyed 
by  those  who  might  stick  to  malt  and  hops.) 

In  1736,  Lord  Hervey — first  and  last  baron  of  that  title,  and  a 
political  supporter  of  Walpole — ^said  of  England  at  that  time  that . 
“  The  drunkenness  of  the  common  people  was  so  universal  by  the 
retailing  of  a  liquor  called  gin,  with  which  they  could  get  drunk  for 
a  groat,  that  the  whole  town  of  London  and  many  towns  in  the 
country  swarmed  with  diiinken  people  from  morning  till  night, 
and  were  more  like  a  scene  of  a  Bacchanal  than  the  residence  of  a 
civil  society.” 

In  that  same  year  the  Middlesex  Justices  sent  a  prayer  to 
Parliament  calling  its  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  drinking  of 
“  geneva  ”  had  greatly  increased,  especially  among  people  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  that  constant  and  excessive  use  thereof  had  destroyed 
thousands  of  His  Majesty’s  (George  II)  subjects,  debauching  their 
morals,  and  so  on.  The  outcome  of  this  was  that  the  then  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  among 
which  was  that  the  sale  of  gin  should  be  discouraged  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  duty.  And  so  a  duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon  was 
imposed. 

THE  GIN  RIOTS 

The  duty  worked  out  at  a  shilling  or  more  on  a  tumblerful,  and 
a  shilling  was  a  good  amount  in  those  days.  Actually,  this  stagger¬ 
ing  impost  meant  a  shilling  duty  on  about  a  pennyworth  of  gin — 
the  amount  needed  to  get  drunk  on.  No  longer  now  was  gin 
within  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  whose  lives  had  come  to  be 
dependent  upon  it,  and  they  took  to  rioting  in  London  and  other 
large  towns.  Gin  had  been  their  friend.  It  had  not  contributed  to 
their  squalor  and  misery  (as  it  had),  but  had  ameliorated  it.  Thus 
an  old  broadsheet  which  was  sold  and  sung  about  the  streets  : 

“  Good  lack,  good  lack.  Ah,  well-a-day. 

That  Madame  Gin  should  fall; 

Superior  Powers  she  must  obey, 

This  Act  will  starve  us  all. 
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The  Afflicted  she  has  caused  to  sing, 

The  cripple  leap  and  dance ; 

All  those  who  die  for  love  of  Gin, 

To  Heaven  go  in  a  trance.” 

As  for  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  mob  were  well  and  truly  after  his 
blood.  He  shut  himself  up  in  Rolls  House  in  Chancery  Lane  where 
the  mob  paraded,  howling  in  fury.  Only  the  arrival  of  the  military, 
on  the  Goverment’s  order,  dispersed  the  gin-starved  rabble  rout, 
as  Milton  might  have  called  them. 

However,  the  people  managed  to  continue  to  get  gin  of  sorts  in 
mysterious  ways,  though  in  quantities  incomparable  with  those  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived.  A  few  years  later  the  Act  was 
repealed,  but  gin-drinking  was  not  resumed  on  its  old  scale.  The 
traffic  had  been  put  out  of  joint. 

To-day  gin  is  a  gentleman. 


GIN’S  KINDRED  SPIRITS 


Gin  is  not  the  only  white  spirit  available  in  this  country.  There 
is  also  vodka,  a  native  of  Russia  and  Poland,  which  is  now  being 
made  in  Britain.  Its  sale  is  on  the  increase,  partly  on  account  of 
it  being  used  as  a  component  for  cocktails.  In  its  countries  of 
origin  it  is  distilled  from  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize  or  potatop,  and 
can  be  of  almost  terrifying  strength.  A  pure  white  spirit,  it  is 
generally  tasteless,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  very  delicately 


flavoured  with  herbs. 

There  is  also  on  the  British  market  another  ferocious  Polish 
drink  which  is  labelled  “  Pure  White  Spirit,  ioo°  Proof  ”,  though 
precisely  what  this  amounts  to  is  difficult  to  say  with  certainty,  so 
far  as  British  standards  are  concerned.  Equally  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  is  the  same  spirit,  but  with  140°  proof  as  against  100 
proof  on  the  label.  This  is  certainly  strong  liquor  and  some  wine 
and  spirit  shops  refuse  to  stock  either  of  these  “  alcohol  bombs  . 
They  can,  however,  be  obtained  at  certain  shops. 

Another  powerful  spirit  is  aquavit,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  including  Denmark.  It  is  of  the  vodka 
eenre  and  is  mildly  flavoured  with  carraway.  In  its  home  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  used  in  all  manner  of  ways,  but  especially  to  accompany 
the  famous  smerrebred,  or  open  sandwiches,  of  which  there  are 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  varieties. 
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Brandy  — 

The  Aristocrat 


NO  ONE  SEEMS  perfectly  sure  of  how  brandy  came  to  be  so 
called.  Some  say  it  was  derived  from  the  Dutch  word  brand-wijn; 
others,  that  it  comes  from  the  German  branntwein,  which  suggests 
that  the  noble  drink  may  have  been  made  in  either  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  before  the  French  knew  the  trick.  In  either  case  “  burnt 
wine  ”  is  meant,  referring  to  the  heating  of  wine  in  the  process  of 
distillation  into  brandy.  In  England  the  original  name,  Dutch  or 
German,  easily  became  “  brandy-wine  ”,  and  so  it  was  called  over 
a  long  period.  It  even  occurs  as  late  as  the  days  of  Charles  Dickens, 
who  made  brandy  Mr.  Pickwick’s  favourite  drink.  Finally  the 
“  wine  ”  was  dropped,  leaving  us  with  the  lip-tickling  and  heart¬ 
warming  name,  brandy. 

THE  NATURE  OF  BRANDY 

Brandy  differs  from  gin  and  other  spirits  by  being  distilled  only 
from  wine;  and  not  from  a  palatable  wine,  either,  but  from  an 
almost  undrinkable  brew  derived  from  small,  unworthy-looking 
grapes.  But,  just  as  the  scrubby,  tasteless  cider  apples  of  Devon 
and  Hereford  produce  luscious  cider,  so  do  those  small  grapes 
give  birth  to  the  kingly  brandy. 

Brandy  is  distilled  mainly  by  the  small  farmers  with  vineyards 
of  all  sizes— there  are  some  thousands  of  these  in  the  Cognac  area 
alone— who  sell  their  product  to  the  big  firms,  chiefly  in  Cognac, 
who  select  it,  blend  it,  cask  it  and  generally  look  after  it  until 
it  leaves  the  shores  of  France.  Most  of  this  brandy  is  made  in  the 

traditional  pot-stills,  a  method  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
taste. 
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Brandy,  when  first  distilled,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  and  not  yet 
pure.  (Further  distillation  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  complete 
purity.)  The  famihar  tints,  as  the  consumer  knows  them,  are  the 
result  of  two  different  processes.  In  the  case  of  the  pale  and  golden 
brandies  the  colour  comes  from  the  oak  casks  in  which  they  are 
matured,  while  the  darker  varieties  are  the  result  of  the  addition  of 
caramel,  a  form  of  burnt  sugar.  (It  is  said  that  the  little  town  of 
Cognac  is  never  without  the  pervading  toffee-like  aroma  of  burn¬ 
ing  sugar.)  This  addition  of  caramel  is  in  no  sense  an  adulteration ; 
it  is  mainly  to  please  those  who  prefer  their  brandy  to  look  mellow, 
as  well  as  to  be  mellow.  This  same  principle  governs,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  addition  of  sugar  syrup,  since  not  every  consumer  likes 
the  extremely  dry  type  of  brandy.  This  addition  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  being,  in  some  cases,  almost  imperceptible. 

The  strength  of  brandies  which  reach  the  consumer  in  this 
country  is  regulated  by  the  authorities,  and  varies  little  if  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  the  longer  brandy  is  matured  in  the  wood,  the  more 
it  loses  alcohohc  strength,  but  it  never  comes  near  to  being  below 
that  at  which  it  is  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the  bottle. 


BRANDY  MUST  BREATHE 

Clear  and  bright  though  brandy  is,  it  is  actually  a  complicated 
liquor,  and  more  goes  on  in  a  brandy  cask  than  one  might  imagine. 
Brandy  holds  a  variety  of  substances,  which  include  esters,  ethers, 
aldehide,  ethyl  acetate,  the  behaviour  of  which  are  responsible  for 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  final  product.  And  this  behaviour  itself 
is  governed  by  a  variety  of  factors,  one  of  which  is  storage  in  the 
right  kind  of  oak  cask.  It  is  essential  that  brandy  should  “  breathe  ” 
while  maturing,  and  it  is  the  pores  in  the  oak  which  make  this 

possible. 

The  intimate  and  individual  nature  of  the  oak  is  of  vast  import¬ 
ance.  By  far  the  best  wood  for  the  purpose  comes  from  the 
Limousin  forests,  fortuitously  near  the  Cognac  area.  This  oak  has 
the  right  degree  of  porosity,  and  is  well  endowed  with  tannin— 
both  essentials  to  the  perfect  maturing  of  brandy.  Other  oal« 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  have  been  tried  without  much 


The  importance  of  the  cask  is  obvious  when  it  is  considered  that 
no  further  maturing  happens  to  the  brandy  when  once  it  leaves  its 
oaken  confines.  Ports  and  clarets  may  continue  to  improve  for 
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Blending  the  secret  ingredients  for  Chartreuse  liqiieiu 


BRANDY 


scores  of  years  after  being  bottled,  but  brandy,  once  it  is  corked 
down,  has  achieved  all  that  it  ever  will.  It  matters  not  from  which 
deep  recess  in  his  cellar  the  wine-merchant  produces  the  bottle ;  it 
matters  not  how  heavily  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  ages  lies  upon  it , 
it  matters  not  even  how  sere  or  fruity  be  the  cork — that  brandy  is 
just  the  same  as  when  it  left  the  darkness  of  its  old  familiar  cask 
wherein  it  had  lain  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

And  yet  the  wine-merchant,  who  may  or  may  not  know  better, 
may  come  out  with  this  :  That  is  a  really  old  brandy.  It  was  here 
before  I  came,  so  I  can  vouch  for  it  not  being  a  day  younger  than 
twenty  years.**  The  best  thing  to  tell  a  man  like  that  is  that  if 
Napoleon  himself  had  done  the  bottling  it  would  have  made  no 
difference. 

The  reason  for  all  this,  of  course,  is  that  glass  does  not  allow  the 
brandy  to  breathe  and  thus  develop  its  ethers  and  other  subtleties. 

THE  ONLY  TRUE  COGNAC 

Cognac  represents  all  that  is  best  in  French  brandies  and  is 
made  in  the  Charente,  a  department  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  “  capital  **  of  the  brandy-producing  area  is  the  roman¬ 
tic  little  town  of  Cognac  itself.  The  following  remarks  on  Cognac 
brandy  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Remy  Martin,  the  famous 
Cognac  producers. 

“No  brandy  may  be  legitimately  described  as  Cognac  unless  it 
is  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the  strictly  delimited  area  of  the 
Charente.  Cognac  varies  in  quality  according  to  the  area  where 
the  grapes  from  which  it  is  made  are  grown.  I’hese  subdivisions  of 
the  Cognac  district,  each  with  its  peculiarities  of  soil,  altitude, 
climate  and  sunlight,  have  been  strictly  defined  throughout  the 
years.  They  are  known  as  champagnes  and  bois,  which  correspond 
with  the  terms  formerly  used  in  England,  champagnes  or  fields,  as 
opposed  to  bois  or  woodlands.  In  the  order  of  quality  of  Cognac 
these  are  :  grand  champagne,  petite  champagne,  horderies.  Jins 
bois,  bois  ordinaires^ 

All  brandies  produced  in  these  areas  have  the  right  to  be  sold 
under  the  name  of  Cognac.  Fine  champagne  is  not  an  area,  but 
a  superior  quality  of  Cognac,  because  it  comes  from  the  first  two 
areas,  and  must  contain  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent,  of  grande 
champagne  Cognac. 

The  highest  standard  of  cognac  is  produced  and  maintained 

W.S.L. — I 
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with  remarkable  accuracy  by  blending.  One  growth  lends  the 
delicacy,  another  mellowness,  vitality,  bouquet  or  one  or  other  of 
the  qualities  which  contribute  to  the  harmonious  product.  Ordin¬ 
ary  Cognacs  are  sold  with  a  designation  by  “  stars  ”,  “  Three 
Stars  ”  indicating  a  better  brandy  than  “  One  Star  ”.  Superior 
Cognacs  are  usually  designated  by  letters  such  as  V.O.,  V.S.O., 
V.S.O.P.,  etc.  (These  letters  stand  for  “  Very  Old  ”,  “  Very 
Superior  Old  ”  and  “  Very  Superior  Old  Pale  ”.) 

Brandy  is  also  produced  in  other  parts  of  France,  notably  in 
Armagnac  which  lies  southwards  towards  the  Pyrenees.  Armagnac 
brandy  can  be  extremely  good,  to  the  extent  of  approaching  the 
best  quality  Cognacs.  It  is  usually  contained  in  artistically  shaped 
bottles,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  likely  to  enhance  the  liquor  in  the 
eyes,  if  not  on  the  palate  of  the  aesthetic  consumer.  Its  prices  run 
similarly  to  those  of  Cognacs. 

Other  countries  producing  brandy  are  Spain,  Portugal,  Cyprus, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  (Only  those  are  named  which  are 
available  in  this  country.)  Spanish  brandy — at  least,  that  which  is 
encountered  in  Jerez  de  la  Frontera — is  a  comfortable  drink  with 
a  pleasant  bouquet  and  well  bodied.  Cyprus  brandies  can  be  good, 
and  are  obtainable  at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than  that  of  Cognac. 
Commonwealth  brandies  are  coming  along  nicely,  and  in  due  time 
may  take  a  definite  place  among  brandies  of  the  less-expensive 

kind. 


OTHER  USES  FOR  BRANDY 

Medicinally,  brandy  is  invaluable,  and  it  was  not  called  Eau-de- 
Vie  for  nothing  by  the  French.  It  veritably  brings  new  life  in  cases 
of  fatigue  and  depression,  and  has  numerous  uses  in  physical  illness. 
Happily,  it  is  obtainable  in  “  miniatures  ”— a  fact  not  sufficiently 
known-^so  that  its  comparatively  high  price  need  deter  no  one 
from  keeping  handy  a  little  of  what  is  an  essential  to  First  Aid. 
“  If  we’d  only  had  some  brandy  in  the  house  . . .”  How  often  must 

that  have  been  said !  .  , ,  u 

An  amusing  list  of  its  powers  is  found  in  an  old  Dutch  book 

translated  into  English  in  1572,  at  a  time  when  it  was  known  as 
Aqua  Vitae.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  claims  made  for  it . 

“  It  comforteth  the  harte,  and  causeth  a  body  to  be  mery. 

It  easeth  the  payne  in  the  teethe,  when  it  is  a  longe  tyme  holden 

in  the  mouthe. 
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It  heleth  olde  and  newe  sores  on  the  hede  comynge  of  coldc, 
when  the  hede  is  enoynted  therwyth,  and  a  lyttel  of  the  same 
water  holden  in  the  mouthe,  and  dranke  of  same. 

It  causeth  the  hevy  tonge  to  become  light  and  wel  spekyng. 

It  withdryeth  venym  that  hath  been  taken  in  meat  or  m  drynke, 
when  a  lyttel  tryacle  is  put  thereto. 

It  is  good  to  be  dronke  agaynst  the  sodeyn  dede. 

It  heleth  all  shronke  sinewes,  and  causeth  them  to  become  softe 

and  light. 

It  heleth  the  venymous  bytes,  and  also  of  a  madde  dogge,  when 
they  be  washed  therwith. 

It  causeth  goode  dygestynge  and  appetyte  for  to  eat. 

It  is  goode  against  the  evyll  stomake.” 

ON  GLASSES  AND  DILUTING 

Although  brandy  does  not  share  the  temperamentahty  of  its 
parent,  wine,  one  naturally  lavishes  upon  it  all  the  care  one  can. 
Above  all,  it  should,  like  other  spirits,  be  kept  standing  upright, 
whilst  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  extremes  of  temperature. 
Although  there  is  a  fashion  to  drink  brandy  from  a  large  balloon 
glass,  it  would  seem  that  this  method  must  lead  to  the  escape  of  some 
of  the  liquor’s  natural  strength.  Almost  any  thin  glass  tapering  to¬ 
wards  the  top  makes  a  suitable  glass  for  a  liqueur  brandy.  The 
emphasis  is  on  thin,  for  this  quality  enables  the  warmth  of  the  hand 
to  assist  the  release  of  the  precious  bouquet,  the  hke  of  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  whole  of  the  gastronomic  realm.  Incidentally,  there 
is  no  such  thing,  per  se,  as  a  hqueur  brandy.  Any  good,  long- 
matured  brandy  may  be  taken  as  a  liqueur  and,  thank  goodness, 
there  are  plenty  of  them  about. 

As  for  the  lesser,  but  nevertheless  good  brandies,  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  taking  them  diluted  with  soda-water  or  even  water, 
much  as  the  faddists  would  have  one  believe  otherwise. 


Whisky  — 

The  Ubiquitous 


WHAT  SHALL  I  SAY  about  wliisky?  To  tell  the  story  of  whisky 
in  full  would  need  the  whole  of  this  volume,  for  it  goes  back  to  very 
ancient  days,  and  tells  of  wild  men  in  Scotland  and  wilder  men  in 
Ireland,  of  secret  stills  in  Highland  fastnesses  and  in  green,  un¬ 
handy  places  in  the  Irish  mountains,  of  skirmishes  with  the  Excise¬ 
men,  and  of  dare-devil  smuggling  of  illicit  whisky  to  the  all  too 
eager  Sassenachs,  of  Rabbie  Bums  lapping  up  the  stuff  like  billy  o, 
and  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  getting  pickled  in  it;  of  weird 
squawkings  from  fume-inflated  bagpipes  and,  of  course,^  of  the 
uninhibited  revelry  at  Phil  the  Fluter’s  Ball,  and  Cassidy  s  Hops 
where  “  the  only  night  they  never  fell  out  was  the  night  the  floor  fe 
in  ”  All  this,  and  more.  And  so  a  shorter  and  more  modem  survey 
of  what  is  affectionately  called  the  “  crea’thur  ”  in  Ireland  and 
“  usquebaugh  ”  in  Scotland,  will  have  to  suffice. 

Actually,  usquebaugh  was  the  original  name  for  whisky  It  is 
spelt  variously-uisgebeath,  for  instance,  which  means  water 
U7e  ”  in  the  Gaelic.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  not  a  long  phonetic  st^ep 
from  uisge  to  whisky.  As  for  modern  spclUng  it  must  be  emp  a- 
shed  That  the  Scottish  spelling  of  the  word  “ 'fisky  ”  has  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Irish,  an  c  between  the  it  and  the  y,  ai^  hea 
help  him  who  disregards  this  vital  matter  in  either  country. 

THE  MAKING  OF  WHISKY 

At  one  time  all  the  best  Scotch  whisky  was  made  from  malted 
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germination,  a  process  which  turns  the  diastase  of  the  grain  into 

albumen,  and  its  starch  into  sugar. 

In  Ireland,  whiskey  is  distilled  almost  entirely  by  the  pot-still 
method,  while  in  Scotland  both  the  “  patent  ”  still  and  the  pot- 
still  are  used.  Newly  distilled  whisky  of  either  country  is  at  first, 
like  brandy,  quite  colourless.  The  ultimate  familiar  colour  is 
achieved  by  maturing  in  Sherry  casks.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
export  of  Scotch  whisky  to  America,  one  wonders  how  enough 
Sherry  casks  are  found  to  go  round.  One  would  probably  be 
bound  and  thrown  to  the  Loch  Ness  Monster  were  one  to  suggest 
that  caramel  was  ever  added. 

All  newly  distilled  whisky  contains  a  considerable  percentage 
of  fusel  oil  which  is  a  substance  of  no  little  malevolence  in  its  out¬ 
look.  Released  to  the  consumer  in  prematurely  marketed  whisky, 
it  sets  about  playing  the  devil  with  his  constitution.  Therefore  the 
whisky  must  be  kept  for  a  definite  time  to  allow  the  fusel  oil  to 
resolve  itself  into  various  palatable  and  even  beneficient  ethers. 
There  are  also  other  somewhat  deleterious  substances  in  new 
whisky,  and  they  all  have  to  be  duly  “  tamed  ”  before  the  liquor 
reaches  the  public.  During  the  last  war  much  whisky  containing 
fusel  oil  was  surreptitiously  filtrated  into  the  market,  mainly  to  the 
bane  of  the  American  servicemen  stationed  in  Great  Britain,  who 
unfortunately  had  more  money  than  discrimination  when  it  came 
to  their  choice  of  whisky.  Since,  in  many  areas,  the  fusel  oil  variety 
was  all  they  could  get,  many  landed  themselves  on  the  brim  of 
insanity,  and  there  are  probably,  even  to-day,  many  lingering  fusel 
oil  headaches  in  the  far-away  Middle  West. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  Law  insists  that  all  whisky 
shall  be  matured  for  a  specified  number  of  years.  The  mimium  is 
three  years,  but  many  of  the  distillers  keep  it  for  as  long  as  twelve 
years  or  more.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  advertisements 
of  a  certain  distillery  firm  proclaiming  of  their  product  that :  “Not 
a  Drop  is  Sold  till  it’s  Seven  Years  Old.”  This  advertisement  once 
caught  the  eye  of  a  rugged,  but  progressive  owner  of  a  little  illicit 
still  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland.  He  had  seen  it  on  a  hoard¬ 
ing  on  one  of  his  very  rare  visits  to  Dublin. 

He  had  been  doing  very  well  with  his  little  pot-still,  selling  its 
output  almost  on  the  day  it  was  made.  Our  Irishman,  however, 
had  a  rival  who  ran  a  still  a  few  miles  away,  and  sold  his  potheen 
equally  new.  So  what  did  our  friend  do  to  get  ahead  of  him  ?  It 
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was  easy  after  he  had  learned  the  technique  of  high  advertising  in 
Dublin.  He  put  a  small  notice  in  his  shebeen  to  the  effect  that : 
Not  a  Drop  is  Sold  till  it’s  Seven  Days  Old. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  WHISKIES 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  flavours  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  whiskies,  the  latter  having  a  smoky  taste  which  is  not  always 
to  the  palate  of  the  Scots  and  English,  but  which  by  the  Irish  is 
regarded  as  an  emanation  from  Heaven.  The  peat  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries  differs,  and  this  accounts  largely  for  the  different 
“  flavour  ”  acquired  by  the  grain  during  malting.  (It  should  be 
added  that  a  small  proportion  of  malted  barley  is  added  even  in  the 
process  of  making  what  is  called  “  unmalted  ”  whisky.)  Other 
factors  are  the  quality  of  the  water  used  and  the  difference  in  the 
ingredients,  rye  being  extensively  used  in  the  making  of  Irish 
whiskey,  while  in  Scotland  some  whiskies  are  made  of  barley  only, 
and  others  with  barley  and  maize. 

Scottish  water  is  probably  unique  in  the  world  for  its  purity  and 
softness,  which  is  why  Scotch  whisky  can  never  be  imitated.  This 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  Highland  bums  is  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  some  firms  “  breaking  down  ”  mm  in  London  have  water 
brought  down  from  Scotland  in  tankers. 

The  consumer  will  have  noticed  that  there  are  two  variations  of 
whisky  retailed  in  pubs  and  clubs — the  “  proprietary  ”  kind  and 
the  somewhat  anonymous  non-proprietary  sort,  generally  called 
“  bulk  whisky  ”.  The  consumer  can  scarcely  go  wrong  with  the 
proprietary  whiskies,  though  he  may  well  run  into  rough  whisky 
weather  when  he  embarks  on  the  other.  Proprietary  whiskies 
mostly  have  well  known  names,  and  the  quality  of  such  products 
are  jealously  guarded.  That  is  why  it  is  safer,  in  an  unaccustomed 
bar,  always  to  ask  for  a  whisky  by  name  and  to  see  that  one  gets  it. 
The  scowl  of  a  barman  is  soon  forgotten. 
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IN  A  WINE  MERCHANT'S  LIST,  I  recently  found  quoted  no  less 
than  seventy  distinct  liqueurs.  Seventy  varieties  of  liqueurs  is  by 
no  means  the  end  of  them.  There  is  a  pub  in  Surrey  where  the 
landlord  makes  a  hobby  of  collecting  miniature  bottles  of  liqueurs, 
and  has  two  hundred  of  them  ranged  on  shelves  above  the  picture 
rail  in  his  saloon  bar.  All  full,  too !  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are 
unobtainable  in  this  country,  but  have  been  brought  back  for  him 
by  customers  from  odd  corners  of  the  world.  These  little  bottles, 
of  various  shapes  and  colours,  are  gems  of  beauty,  and  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find,  after  long  but  casual  inquiry,  that  many  people 
in  this  country  collect  them  for  their  decorative  value.  They  do 
not  look  so  attractive  when  opened  and  the  capsule  broken,  so  the 
true  collector  keeps  his  specimens  intact,  which  at  least  shows 
strength  of  mind. 

In  these  few  pages  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  two 
hundred  liqueurs,  or  even  seventy,  and  so  only  a  selection  of  the 
most  popular  and  most  easily  obtainable  are  described. 

THE  FAMOUS  LIQUEURS  OF  CHARTREUSE 

Green  Chartreuse,  with  its  stable  companion.  Yellow  Char¬ 
treuse,  is  high  in  the  liqueur  hierarchy  in  price  and  in  romantic 
origin  as  well.  For  this  reason.  Chartreuse  deserves  more  comment 
than  others,  despite  their  picturesque  background.  (Green  Char¬ 
treuse,  by  the  way,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  expensive  liqueurs  in 

this  country,  it  is  also  the  strongest— so  that  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long 
way.)  ° 
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It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  looking  into  their  history,  to  give  a 
few  reasons  for  their  unique  reputation  among  the  drinks  of  the 
world.  1  hus,  in  no  other  drink  is  there  found  such  an  alliance  of 
smoothness  and  strength  as  in  these  secret  drinks  compounded  by 
the  Chartreux  Fathers.  The  Green  has  an  alcoholic  strength  of 
56  degrees,  and  the  Yellow  44  degrees. 

The  flavour,  which  is  so  indefinable  as  to  have  baffled  would-be 
imitators  for  centuries,  is  the  well-kept  secret  of  the  monks  who 
created  it.  The  basis  is  a  special  Cognac,  and  the  flavour  is  derived 
from  no  fewer  than  1 30  herbs.  (A  little  of  the  romance  has  faded 
out  here,  for  in  the  early  days  the  monks  had  to  grub  about  the  cold 
Alpine  slopes,  or  in  the  dark  forests,  for  their  herbs.  To  obtain 
them  thus,  for  the  present  output,  would  come  hard  on  monkish 
knees.)  The  history  of  the  Chartreux  Fathers  reveals  an  undue 
portion  of  misfortune.  Destroyed  eight  times  by  fire  and  avalan¬ 
ches,  and  reconstructed  eight  times  by  its  inhabitants,  the  present 
monastery  (near  Grenoble)  dates  back  to  1676;  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  you  can’t  keep  a  good  monk  down. 

Then,  as  late  as  1903,  another  misfortune  overtook  them.  Under 
a  French  law  governing  religious  congregations,  the  monks  were 
expelled  from  their  monastery.  They  took  refuge  in  Spain,  where 
they  resumed  making  their  liqueur  in  Tarragona.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  Government  seized  the  famous  liqueur  “  factory  ”, 
and  soon  the  liqueur  was  being  produced  by  a  purely  commercial 


firm. 

At  least,  so  it  was  fondly  hoped  by  the  usurpers;  but  they  had 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  monks,  conscious  to  the  last,  had  taken 
their  recipe  with  them.  Every  effort  was  made  to  imitate  the 
product,  but  without  success.  The  new  Chartreuse  was  never 
mistaken  for  the  real  thing,  and  those  who  knew  the  former  liqueur, 
particularly  the  folk  in  the  neighbourhood,  did  not  withold  their 
opinion  of  it,  and  laughed  openly  at  members  of  the  firm  when 

they  met  them.  ,  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  monks  were  sending  certain  quantities  of  their 

own  liqueur  into  France  under  the  title :  “  Liqueur  made  m 
Tarragone  by  the  Chartreux  Fathers  ”,  thus  rubbing  salt  into  the 

wounds  of  their  supplanters.  w 

But  again  the  pendulum  swung,  and,  thirty  seven  years  later,  1 

1940,  the  Chartreux  Fathers  returned  to  their  monastery.  La 
Grande  Chartreuse.  This,  of  course,  was  much  to  the  joy  of  the- 
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folk  in  the  surrounding  regions,  whose  fathers,  and  indeed,  some 
of  themselves,  had  once  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  social  call  at 

the  monastery  for  a  little  of  the  precious  drink. 

Many  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  curative  properties  of  the  hqueu^r, 
probably  not  without  reason,  for  it  had  originally  been  made  in  the 
pharmacie  of  the  monastery  by  its  own  “  physicians 

Back  again  in  France,  as  we  know,  the  monks  sought  to  widen 
the  range  of  their  product.  But  how  were  they  to  produce  on  a 
commercial  scale  a  product  which  required  so  many  ingredients 
and  rare  plants,  such  minute  quantities  and  such  complicated 
preparations  ? 

Patience  and  conscience  are  essentially^ monastic  words;  they 
tried  and  they  succeeded. 

A  SELECTION  OF  POPULAR  LIQUEURS 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  popular  liqueurs  : 

A  D  VO  C  A  AT  A  Dutch  liqueur  made  with  a  basis  of  eggs  and 
brandy.  It  looks  rather  like  custard,  and  is  considered  a  good  pick- 
me-up.  The  best  labels  to  look  for  are  Bols  and  Wamicks,  though 
there  are  some  English  counterparts  which  are  quite  good,  and 
certainly  cheaper. 

APRICOT  BRANDY  This  is  a  fascinating  drink  with  a  fas¬ 
cinating  name.  Again  the  best  comes  from  Holland. 
BENEDICTINE  This  is  almost  as  much  a  classic  as  is  Char¬ 
treuse,  and  is  made  of  similar  ingredients  in  France.  It  is  strong 
and  brandy-coloured.  The  best  kind  bears  the  initials  D.O.M.  on 
the  label,  which  means  Deo  optima  maxima — To  God  most  good 
and  great.  This  is  a  hark-back  to  its  origin  which,  like  that  of 
Chartreuse,  is  monastic. 

CALVADOS  This  is  a  fruit  brandy  and  is  made  in  France 
from  a  distillation  of  cider.  Americans  make  a  similar  drink,  but 
call  it  Applejack.  It  is  a  drink  of  distinction,  and  not  so  cloying  as 
many  fruit  brandies. 

CHERRY  BRANDY  This  is  a  special  favourite  of  women, 
who  seem  to  like  its  deep,  ruby  glint.  There  are  various  kinds  on  the 
market,  notably  Cherry  Heering,  Bols  and  Rocher,  but,  to  most 
minds,  the  best  is  the  Maraschino  which  comes  from  Dalmatia  in 
Yugoslavia,  its  original  home,  where  it  is  made  from  powerful 
little  black  cherries. 

COINTREAU  This  is  another  “  mystery  ”  drink,  though  its 
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pervading  orange  or  tangerine  flavour  allays  one’s  curiosity.  It 
looks  like  water,  but  tastes  like  nectar. 

CREME  DE  CACAO  If  you  fancy  a  liqueur  which  tastes 
like  cocoa,  then  this  was  made  for  you. 

CREME  DE  MENTHE  This  brilliantly  green  peppermint 
drink  is  an  old  favourite.  It  is  nicknamed  “  Starboard  Light  ”.  It 
has  a  good  strong  spirit  basis.  It  is  more  popular  among  women 
than  men. 

CURACAO  This  delightful  liqueur  originated  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  is  now  made  largely  in  Holland  and  France.  Like 
Cointreau,  it  has  an  orange-peel  flavour. 

DANZIGER  GOLDWASSER  Rather  a  freak  liqueur 
made  in  Danzig,  the  place-name  appearing  on  the  label.  It  is  a 
palatable  brandy  liqueur  containing  powered  gold-leaf  which, 
when  the  bottle  is  shaken,  gives  a  pretty  effect  of  golden  snow,  after 
which  the  gold  settles  again. 

D R AM B U I E  Here  is  a  real  native  liqueur  from  Scotland.  It 
has  a  basis  of  Scotch  whisky,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Highlands.  It  is 
a  comparatively  new  drink  on  the  market  and  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  popularity,  partly  because  it  is  not  so  cloying  on  the  palate  as  the 
average  liqueur  from  abroad. 

GRAND  MARNIER  This  refined  drink  has  been  called  the 
aristocrat  of  liqueurs.  It  is  certainly  elegant,  like  its  bottles. 
IZARRA  One  of  the  most  delectable  liqueurs  one  can  meet. 
Its  flavour  comes  from  flowers  and  herbs  particularly  selected  in 
the  Basque  Pyrenees. 

K  U  M  M  E  L  This  is  a  water-coloured  liqueur  tasting  strongly 
of  carraway  seeds.  It  is  a  drink  one  would  not  lightly  choose,  but 
would  enjoy  if  chosen.  It  originated  somewhere  in  or  near  Germany 
but  is  now  made  in  Holland  and  other  European  countries. 

K I R  S  C  H  or  Kirschwasser  A  plain-coloured  distillation  made 
of  cherry  liqueur.  Of  German  origin.  Resembles  Maraschino, 
though  not  so  gentle. 

LA  VIEILLE  CURE  Now  energetically  pushed  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  light  French  liqueur  reminiscent  of  Benedictine. 
MARASCHINO  The  true  Maraschino  comes  from  Dalmatia 
and  is  made  of  the  same  cherries  that  go  to  the  Yugoslav  Cherry 
Brandy.  No  imitation  can  approach  it  for  flavour  and  softness. 
MILLE  FIOR  D’ALPI  This  is  a  liqueur  with  a  miniature 
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tree  or  branch  in  the  bottle,  about  which  some  of  the  sugar  in  the 
liqueur  crystallises  with  charming  effect.  It  is  made  from  Alpine 

flowers.  .  u  11 

PERNOD  If  this  can  be  called  a  liqueur  proper,  then  all  tnat 

can  be  said  is  that  it  is  a  very  strong,  highly-flavoured  cough- 

droppy  drink.  It  is  almost  colourless  until  diluted  with  water  when 

it  turns  an  opalescent  yellow.  It  is  what  the  French  made  when 

deprived  of  their  Absinthe  by  law. 

PLUM  BRANDY  (Slivovitz)  A  dry,  white  drink  made  of 
Dalmatian  plums  in  Yugoslavia.  It  is  extremely  strong,  with  a 
delicate  bouquet.  An  original  and  fascinating  drink  to  try  on  one  s 
friends. 

SLOEGIN  A  good  old-fashioned  English  drink  of  sloes  and  gin. 
STREGA  Quite  the  most  popular  Italian  liqueur  sold  in 
Britain.  Elegantly  bottled,  it  carries  a  slight  orange  flavour. 

The  above  are  the  liqueurs  one  is  most  likely  to  obtain  here  in 
bars  and  restaurants.  The  prices  per  liqueur  glass  range  from  about 
3/-  to  5/-;  or  more  in  an  expensive  restaurant.  The  prices  per 
bottle  range  from  about  30 /-  to  50 /-,  with  a  few,  such  as  Green 
and  Yellow  Chartreuse,  exceeding  this. 

Happily,  most  can  be  obtained  in  ^-bottles,  which  makes  a  good 
purchase  for  any  household — provided  it  be  served  in  liqueur 
glasses  which,  of  course,  are  of  small  content. 

VERMOUTH  AND  BITTERS 
VERMOUTH 

The  fact  that  vermouth  has  been  described  in  technical  books  as 
“  one  of  the  lighter  liqueurs  ”  may  justify  its  inclusion  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  most  familiar  vermouths  are  Italian  and  French,  though 
there  are  various  English  counterparts  not  without  merit.  Basic- 
aUy,  Italian  and  French  vermouths  are  very  similar,  in  as  much  as 
each  is  made  from  fortified  white  wine,  flavoured  with  various 
herbs  and  spices. 

Italian  vermouth  is  made  chiefly  around  Turin,  and  also  in 
Sicily,  from  blends  of  dilTerent  wines,  fortified  by  fine  alcohol  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  dry,  white  vermouths,  pure  sugar.  To  this 
base  are  added  infusions  of  a  miscellany  of  herbs,  roots  and  fruit 
such  as  orange,  angelica,  gentian,  wormwood,  coriander,  cinna- 
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mon,  etc.  On  the  blending  of  these  ingredients  depends  the  delicate 
flavour  of  Italian  vermouth,  familiarly  known  here  as  “  It  ” — the 
partner  of  Gin-and-“  It  ”,  which  name  explains  itself. 

French  vermouth  is  based  mostly  on  the  white  wines  of  Herault. 
It  has  a  slightly  less  alcoholic  content  than  the  Italian  variety,  and 
is  much  lighter  in  colour.  Its  dryness  is  due  to  a  preponderance  of 
wormwood,  and  is  appreciated  by  those  who  find  the  sweetness  of 
“  Italian  ”  cloying  to  the  palate. 

BITTERS 

Bitters  are  used  mainly  to  give  a  tang  to  gin  and  Sherry,  and  to 
insinuate  a  flavoured  dryness  to  certain  cocktails.  They  are  made 
of  infusions  of  herbs  and  spices  together  with  alcohol  and  sugar. 
They  have  the  property  of  stimulating  the  appetite.  Perhaps  the 
most  familiar  in  this  country  is  Angostura  bitters,  though  other 
bitters  may  be  flavoured  with  peaches,  oranges,  etc. 

Angostura  is  the  second  component  of  the  drink  known  as  “  Pink 
Gin  ”.  The  correct  way  to  concoct  this  is  to  put  a  very  little  of  the 
bitters  into  a  glass,  swish  it  round  and  pour  it  away;  then  to  pour 
the  gin  into  the  flavoured  glass,  diluting  it  with  water  according  to 
taste.  Bitters  have  a  very  high  alcoholic  content,  but,  as  they  are 
used  in  such  small  quantities,  this  is  of  no  great  significance- 
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MORE  THAN  ONCE  in  these  pages  I  have  advised  the  trusting 
of  one’s  wine-merchant.  This  word  “  wine-merchant  ”  has  a 
pleasant  and  opulent  sound.  A  man  has  only  to  say,  “  My  wine- 
merchant  was  telhng  me  the  other  day  . . .”  for  us  to  put  him  down 
immediately  as  one  to  whom  we  should  metaphorically  raise  our 
hat,  though,  for  all  one  knows,  he  may  be  referring  only  to  a  grocer 
with  an  off-licence. 

Still,  it  is  a  robust  and  cheerful  name,  however  used.  For 
present  purposes  I  mean  the  man  who  sells  whatever  wine  you  buy, 
regularly  or  casually.  Happily,  one  can  always  change  one’s  wine- 
merchant  at  will,  and  it  is  worth  taking  stock  of  him  occasionally 
to  see  whether  he  is  keeping  your  interests  at  heart.  Is  he,  for 
instance,  giving  one  the  tip,  now  and  then,  of  some  good  and 
reasonably  priced  wine  which  has  come  his  way  ?  Is  he  being  frank 
about  the  demerits  of  some  wine  which  has  taken  your  fancy,  or 
does  he  leave  you  (who  may  hke  to  make  a  bottle  of  table-wine 
last  a  few  days)  to  discover  that  a  certain  wine  begins  to  deteriorate 
almost  from  the  pop  of  the  cork  ? 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  amateur  who  may  be 
missing  the  guidance  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  a  wine-merchant 
worthy  of  the  name.  Times,  unfortunately,  have  changed,  and, 
with  them,  the  wine-merchant.  The  growth  of  multiple  wine-shops 
often  means  that,  when  asking  for  advice,  the  customer  knows  as 
much  about  the  matter  as  does  the  man  behind  the  counter,  who 
is  probably  just  a  manager  whose  job  it  is  to  sell  what  he’s  told  to 
sell,  and  to  push  this  or  that  wine  according  to  his  instructions. 
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It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  when  interest  in  the  job  so  often  counts 
for  httle,  that  a  young  man  may  have  been  in  the  wine  business  for 
some  years,  yet  may  still  regard  wine  as  a  static  commodity — like 
sugar ! — and  not  as  a  wine.  Yet  wine  is  a  living  thing.  There  is 
always  something  happening  in  the  cask  or  bottle  that  encloses  it. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  even  said,  by  experts,  too,  that 
there  are  wines — certainly  Ports — which  temporarily  lose  “  tone  ” 
when  the  sap  is  rising  or  falling  in  their  native  vineyards  far  away 
from  the  cellars  in  which  they  lie.  Then  there  are  wines  which  can 
stand  a  sea  voyage,  and  others  which  become  as  squeamish  as  a 
maiden  aunt  on  a  trip  to  Boulogne.  There  are  also  wines  which 
vary  with  the  weather,  almost  from  day  to  day,  unless  their  cellar¬ 
age  is  perfect. 

So  there  it  is  .  Wine  has  a  complexity  of  its  own,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  young  man  in  the  wine-shop  to  know  it.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  to  say  that  some  of  the  reputable  retail  wine  firms  see  to 
it  that  their  staff  attend  lectures  on  wine,  its  technical  background 
and  its  idiosyncrasies.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  actually  arrange  for 
their  prospective  managers  to  visit  the  vineyards  of  the  Continent, 
generally  during  the  vintage,  there  to  acquire  a  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  subject,  and  to  bring  back,  as  they  inevitably  do,  a 
deep  and  admiring  respect  for  the  wines  which  will  pass  through 
their  hands. 

One  morning  a  few  years  ago  I  turned  into  a  mellow  wine-lodge 
in  the  Strand  for  a  glass  of  Claret.  Casually  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
just  returned  from  Bordeaux.  The  man  who  served  me  expressed 
his  delight. 

“  Why !”  he  exclaimed,  “  Tve  just  returned  from  there  myself. 
The  firm  sent  a  few  of  us  down  to  see  things  for  ourselves.  Chaps 
from  the  different  branches,  you  know.  Now,  that  Claret  you  are 

just  drinking,  sir,  is  Chateau  - ,  1945,  and  it’s  just  coming 

to  perfection.  Perhaps  you’d  care  to  take  a  bottle  away  with 

you  ?” 

I  did,  reflecting  on  the  pity  of  it  that  there  are  not  more  wine 
firms  like  that  one. 

Still,  the  incident  shows  that  if  one  is  going  to  buy  wine  fairly 
regularly  it  is  worth  finding  a  man  who  knows  his  job — and  you. 
Thus,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  hear  it  said  :  “  By  the  way,  Mr.  X,  we 
have  just  received  a  parcel  of  Blank’s  Marsala,  and  it’s  really  good. 
A  bit  on  the  dry  side,  but  I  think  you’d  like  it,  as  you  prefer  your 
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Sherry  dry.  It’s  a  good  buy  at  16/3.  Shall  I  put  a  bottle  or  two 

aside  for  you?”  , 

Even  though  you  are  only  an  occasional  customer,  the  true  wine 

man  will  memorise  your  likings  and  treat  you  as  a  regular.  If  a 
particular  wine-merchant  does  not  take  an  interest  in  you,  then  find 
one  who  does.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  that 
the  prices  of  the  ordinary  run  of  wines  are  much  the  same  wherever 
you  buy  them,  be  it  at  a  suburban  wine  store  or  a  city  establish¬ 
ment. 

I  have  felt  urged  to  write  the  foregoing  comments  at  some  length, 
because  I  believe  they  should  be  made,  and  I  hope  that  not  only 
the  general  reader,  but  a  few  wine-merchants  as  well,  will  take 
them  to  heart.  Why,  I  even  know  one  or  two  wine-shop  managers 
who  seem  positively  to  resent  being  asked  a  few  questions  to  guide 
one  in  one’s  purchase  of  a  bottle  or  two.  I  must  try  ordering  a  case 
or  two  and  see  if  the  attitude  is  any  different ! 

THE  COST  OF  DRINKING  WINE 

Now,  there  is  a  fallacy  concerning  wine  which  needs  examining. 
Many  people  think  that  wine-drinking  in  the  home  with  meals  is 
a  far  more  expensive  pleasure  than  the  drinking  of  beer,  an  idea 
which  no  doubt  had  its  origin  when  beer  prices  were  extremely 
low;  but  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beer  since  then  has  been  fantastic. 
A  half-pint  of  bitter  which,  well  within  living  memory  could  cost  as 
little  as  2d.,  even  in  the  saloon  bar,  to-day  will  cost  lod.  or  even 
more,  according  to  the  pub.  The  off-licence  prices  of  bottled  beers 
have  risen  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  so  that  a  pint  bottle  of 
any  but  the  cheapest  ales  will  cost  i  /3  or  i  /5.  Two  people  rarely 
drink  less  than  a  pint  at  a  meal — generally  more,  as  beer  is  a  long 
drink.  This  means,  at  the  latter  price,  5/8  or  more  for  four  meals 
accompanied  by  “something  to  drink”.  Now  wine,  which  is 
drunk  in  smaller  quantities,  in  smaller  glasses,  is  but  a  shade  more 
expensive,  for  a  bottle  of  quite  pleasant  Continental  wine,  red  or 
white  can— if  you  look  for  it— be  bought  for,  say,  6 /6,  and  can, 
with  care,  be  made  to  cover  three  or  even  four  meals  for  two 
people.  And  to  this  may  be  added  that  inimitable  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  table.  Thus,  the  idea  of  wine  being 
the  drink  of  privileged  homes  is  seen  to  be  a  fallacy. 

Another  fallacy  is  that  cheap  wine  is  necessarily  a  poor  wine. 
Actually,  there  are  scarcely  any  poor  beverage  wines — Continental 
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or  Commonwealth — imported  into  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  plenty  of  pleasant  wines — Medoc,  Sauternes,  Burgundy, 
also  Spanish,  Italian  and  Commonwealth  wines — all  excellent  and 
obtainable  for  surprisingly  little. 

It  is  after  letting  your  palate  roam  among  these  generally  named 
wines  that  one  can  venture  more  specifically,  and  look,  not  for  just 
a  Bordeaux,  but  a  wine  with  the  vineyard’s  name  and  perhaps  the 
vintage  year  on  the  label;  not  a  vague  St.  Julien,  but  a  Chateau 
Talbot  1949;  not  a  plain  Graves,  but  a  Chateau  Carbonnieux 
1947,  though  you  will  be  lucky  to  find  the  latter  to-day.  In  any 
case,  you  may  be  in  danger  of  letting  your  palate  run  away  with 
your  pocket. 

Wine,  being  a  great  gift  to  man,  deserves  aU  the  attention  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  is  obvious  that  what  applies  to  a 
number  of  bottles — “  a  cellar  ” — must  apply  equally  to  just  a  few 
bottles,  so  that  even  if  wine  is  purchased  only  occasionally,  the  rules 
which  govern  the  treatment  of  all  wines  must  be  observed. 

HOW  TO  STORE  WINE 

Firstly  there  is  the  matter  of  storage  before  use.  The  ideal,  of 
course,  is  to  have  a  proper  cellar,  but  in  these  days  of  flats  and  small 
houses  the  word  “  cellar  ”  is  receding  from  the  vocabulary  of  wine. 
It  is  still  used,  however,  to  suggest  a  stock  of  wine,  however  small, 
and  one  may  be  said  to  have  “  built  up  a  cellar  ”  even  though 
there  be  no  cellar  at  all. 

Wine  should  always  be  kept  lying  on  its  side;  otherwise  the  cork 
will  become  dry  and  possibly  allow  the  entry  of  air.  Oddly,  it  may 
be  thought,  the  contrary  prevails  in  the  case  of  spirits,  where  the 
action  of  the  spirit  may  eat  into  the  cork.  Therefore  spirits  must 
be  kept  upright,  the  ethers  arising  from  the  bottle’s  contents  having 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  cork  moist.  If  a  proper  place  is  available 
for  keeping  wine,  even  though  it  be  under  the  stairs,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  simple  wine-rack  placed  there.  Such  racks  are  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  at  a  small  cost,  and  one’s  wine-merchant  can  usually  help 
here.  Or  one  can  make  one  without  much  carpentering  skill  being 
needed.  I  have  even  known  of  a  milkman’s  crate,  stood  on  its  side, 
being  used  as  a  rack.  One  advantage  of  a  rack  is  that  it  say^  the 
wine  from  being  disturbed  domestically,  as  it  would  be  if  lying 
loose  beside  the  vacuum  cleaner.  Moreover,  there  is  something 
satisfactory  in  seeing  your  bottles  resting  neatly  in  a  rack. 
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Wine  should  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  as  nearly  as  possible.  Other¬ 
wise,  a  cloth  covering  or  even  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  may  be  found 
effective. 

A  NOTE  ON  TEMPERATURE 

Wherever  wine  is  kept,  however,  one  should  keep  an  eye  on  the 
temperature.  The  accepted  temperature  is  from  55°  to  60°  F.  but, 
unless  one  is  dealing  with  really  fine  wines,  there  is  no  need  to 
support  the  thermometer  trade.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that 
60°  F.  is  that  usually  meant  when  the  weather  forecast  uses  the 
word  “  normal  ”.  Also  it  is  approximately  that  of  a  living  room 
which  it  just  comfortable  and  no  more.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
standards  one  should  not  go  wrong,  provided  the  wine  is  not  kept 
in  a  cold  attic  in  winter  or  a  warm  kitchen  in  summer ! 

It  is  advisable  to  store  wine  with  the  label  uppermost  so  that,  if 
the  bottles  must  necessarily  be  moved,  they  can  be  relaid  in  the 
same  position,  thus  avoiding  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  sedi¬ 
ment,  if  any.  This  applies  particularly  to  Port,  Claret  and  Bur¬ 
gundy — especially  Port — though  some  white  wines  will  throw  a 
faint  film  on  the  underside  not  sufficient  to  warrant  decanting,  but 
to  call  for  care  in  handling. 


WHEN  TO  DECANT  WINE 

Speaking  generally,  the  only  wines  one  needs  to  decant  are 
those  red  wines  which  throw  a  heavy  sediment  as  they  age.  Both 
Clarets  and  Burgundies  do  this  in  varying  degrees  as  they  age. 
Vintage  and  Crusted  Ports  throw  a  very  heavy  sediment;  hence 
the  name  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  these  wines,  unless  one  has 
them  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  them  a  lengthy  period  of  rest, 
it  is  better  to  let  the  wine-merchant  keep  them  and  decant  them  as 
required.  If  it  is  preferred  to  keep  them  at  home  and  decant  them 
there,  the  delicate  process  of  decanting  must  be  fully  understood. 

Firstly,  the  decanter  must  be  absolutely  clean,  for  it  is  surprising 
how  the  mustiness  left  behind  by  its  previous  occupant  persists  in 
mgering.  The  decanter  must  also  be  dry,  and  some  little  patience 
IS  requu-ed  in  getting  rid  of  that  obstinate  last  drop  of  water  which 
remaim  after  washing.  The  decanter  may  be  heated  only  to  find 
that  when  it  cools  the  drop  is  still  there  winking  at  one.  Eventually 
by  some  artifice  or  other,  it  can  be  eliminated.  ’ 

An  essential  to  decanting  is  a  handled  basket  in  which  the  bottle 
to  be  decanted  is  placed.  The  angle  of  the  “  cradle  ”,  as  the  basket 
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is  called,  gives  the  bottle  just  sufficient  tilt  to  ensure  that  no  wine  is 
spilt  when  the  cork  is  withdrawn.  This  is  the  true  function  of  the 
cradle,  and  it  is  not  considered  the  right  thing  to  use  it  to  serve 
wine.  Nor  is  it  used  in  the  actual  decanting  process,  as  it  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  see  when  the  sediment  was  approaching 
the  neck.  It  is  simply  to  keep  the  bottle  steady  and  at  the  right 
angle  while  the  cork  is  being  extracted. 


CORKSCREWS  AND  OBSTINATE  CORKS 


The  corkscrew,  by  the  way,  is  worthy  of  some  attention,  since 
it  may  easily  mar  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  type  to  be  aware  of  is  that 
whose  screw  is  a  thin  spiral — a  near  relation  of  the  gimlet.  One 
will  find  that,  if  the  cork  be  tight,  the  screw  will  pull  right  out 
through  the  cork,  probably  letting  cork  dust  into  the  bottle  from 
the  jagged  hole  which  it  has  made.  Moreover,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  extract  the  cork  with  any  degree  of  success,  once  the  hole  has 
been  made.  Therefore,  one  should  possess  a  corkscrew  with  a  wide 
spiral,  or,  better  still,  a  lever  type  of  article  which  avoids  wrestling 
with  an  obstinate  cork  and  possibly  disturbing  the  sediment  in  the 


wine. 

The  really  obstinate  cork,  which  resolutely  refuses  to  be  drawn, 
is  a  very  devil.  One  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  use  a  pair  of  pincers 
with  the  same  curve  as  that  of  the  bottle’s  neck  just  below  the 
flange.  Heat  the  pincers  almost  red-hot  and  steadily  hold  them 
round  the  neck  below  the  flange.  After  a  few  minutes  remove  them 
and  apply  very  cold  water  by  means  of  a  thick,  wetted  string  round 
the  place  where  the  pincers  have  been.  The  top  of  the  neck,  cork 
and  all,  will  then  come  away. 

Another  method,  which  I  have  not  tried,  but  which  is  well 
recommended,  is  first  to  insert  the  corkscrew  well  into  the  cork; 
then,  with  a  heavy  knife  such  as  a  bread-knife,  held  lightly,  give 
the  flange  a  few  sharp  upward  blows,  when  the  flange  and  cork 
will  part  company  with  the  neck.  This  seems  a  job  for  the 


courageous!  OF  DECANTING 

To  decant :  Having  placed  the  bottle  in  the  cradle  and  with- 
drawn  the  cork,  the  next  step  is  to  clean  the  neck  it^ide  and 
The  bottle  is  now  lifted  carefully  from  the  cradle,  still  tilted^  and 
the  transference  of  its  contents  into  the  decanter  is  begun.  1  here 
should  be  a  Ught  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  bottle— preferably  a 
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candle — so  that  the  sediment  can  be  seen  as  soon  as  it  approaches 
the  neck.  This  is  the  signal  to  stop  decanting.  On  no  account 
should  the  wine  have  been  allowed  to  flow  back  during  the  pouring. 

One  can,  of  course,  decant  without  a  cradle,  and  in  this  manner. 
Place  the  bottle  to  be  decanted  in  an  upright  position  and  leave  it 
so  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours — the  longer  the  better.  This  will 
allow  the  looser  of  the  sediment,  as  distinct  from  crust,  to  sink  to 
the  bottom.  Extract  the  cork  while  the  bottle  is  still  vertical,  then 
gradually  tilt  it  and  proceed  as  before.  The  former  method  seems 
the  better  of  the  two. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  Crusted  Port, 
one  may  pour  the  wine  into  the  decanter  by  way  of  a  plastic  or 
enamel  funnel,  in  which  has  been  placed  a  lining  of  fine  muslin,  or, 
better  still,  a  chemist’s  filter-paper.  The  process  is  rather  slow,  but 
what  matter  if  the  result  be  a  wine  whose  glinting  clarity  enchants 
the  eye. 


ON  DECANTERS  AND  GLASSES 

And  this  leads  to  the  subject  of  wine-glasses  and  decanters.  Of 
the  latter  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  except  that  the  plainer  the 
decanter,  the  better  the  wine  is  seen.  Nevertheless,  there  are  few 
who  will  not  admit  to  a  lingering  fondness  for  those  ornate  cut-glass 
decanters  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  days. 

The  choice  of  glasses  allows  a  little  more  discussion,  and  there 
are  certainly  plenty  of  them  to  discuss.  Hock  glasses  are  the  most 
graceful  of  them  all,  and  some  of  the  German  specimens  are  of 
surpassing  beauty.  Tall  of  stem,  alluring  of  tint,  and  exquisitely 
decorated,  they  add  grace  to  any  table.  (How  ungentlemanly  it 
seems  to  recall  that  the  tint  was  originally  given  them  to  obscure 
flecks  or  cloudiness  in  the  white  wines  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  !) 
The  use  of  tinted  glasses  to-day,  except  they  be  antiques,  is  rather 
deprecated. 

The  types  of  glass  for  Port  are  surely  known  to  all.  Preference, 
however,  should  be  shown  for  a  glass  which  narrows  slightly 
towards  the  brim.  This  tends  to  keep  the  bouquet  within  bounds 
so  that  one  may  better  enjoy  it. 

Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  Sherry  glasses,  though  there  is 
one  outstanding  among  them.  It  is  tulip-shaped  and  is  known  as 

the  tuhp  glass  ”.  It  is  quite  popular,  though  in  some  indefinable 
way  It  seems  to  lack  grace. 

K  a 
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To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  only  one  type  of  glass,  so  far  as 
beverage  wines  are  concerned,  and  that  is  the  medium-sized  goblet 
glass,  very  shghtly  tapering  towards  the  top.  It  is  both  handsome 
and  practical.  It  is  an  all-round  glass,  a  glass  which  many  con¬ 
noisseurs  consider  suitable  for  Port,  Sherry  and  other  wines.  It 
should  be  of  really  good  glass  and  should  never  be  filled  more  than 
a  half  to  two-thirds  full,  according  to  the  wine  at  the  moment. 

Champagne  glasses  are  of  several  kinds,  the  most  in  use  being 
the  shallow,  almost  saucer-like  type.  They  certainly  let  one  have  a 
good  “  close-up  ”  of  the  “  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim  ”. 
Some  of  these  glasses  have  a  hollow  stem  which  concentrates  the 
effervescence  and  allows  it  to  come  to  the  surface  like  a  miniature 
fountain.  They  are  certainly  attractive,  especially  at  wedding 
parties  and  the  like,  but  one  imagines  them  to  dispose  of  the  wine’s 
crispness  all  too  soon. 

Apart  from  all  the  above  there  is  a  wide  miscellany  of  glasses  of 
innumerable  shapes  and  sizes;  there  are  glasses  for  Vouvray  and 
for  Anjou ;  there  are  distinct  glasses  for  white  Bordeaux  and  white 
Burgundy;  also  for  red  wines  of  the  same  type.  Of  the  making  of 
wine-glasses  there  must  surely  be  no  end. 

Liqueur  glasses  come  into  a  class  of  their  own,  but  the  remarks 
on  brandy  glasses  made  in  the  brandy  section  apply  equally  well  to 
the  drinking  of  liqueurs.  Large  balloon  glasses  are  not  favoured  by 
many  experts  and  the  ideal  liqueur  glass  is  one  that  is  small  and 
made  of  thin  glass.  The  bouquet  of  the  liqueur  is  then  easily  liber¬ 
ated  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand. 

The  advantages  of  the  small  liqueur  glass  is  not  always  appreci¬ 
ated,  however,  as  the  following  story  shows. 

An  Irishman,  a  good  Catholic,  was  tasting  Benedictine  liqueur 

for  the  first  time.  j- 

“  And  ye  say  this  wonderful  drink  is  made  by  the  Benedictin 

monks  ?”  he  said,  holding  out  his  glass  for  the  eighth  time. 

“  That’s  right,”  replied  his  host. 

“  Ye  mean  the  real  Catholic  Benedictine  fathers . 

“  That’s  right,”  said  his  host  again,  wondenng  when  he  coul 

Ah,^well,  then,”  said  the  Irishman,  “  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  s 
the  rascally  Protestants  who  make  the  glasses.” 
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A  selection  of  table 
and  dessert  wines 


APPENDIX 


The  following  wines  have  been  selected  as  representative  of  the 
very  large  number  now  available  in  this  country.  The  list  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  recommendation  of  quality. 

An  indication  as  to  the  price  is  given  after  the  name  of  each 
wine. 

t  marks  reasonably  priced  wines  up  to  about  15/-. 

*  indicates  wines  priced  from  1 5/-  fo  35 /-. 

**  very  expensive  wines. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prices  of  wines,  particularly  vintage 
wines,  will  vary  considerably  depending  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  vintage,  and  whether  the  wines  are  shipped  in 
bulk,  or  chateau  or  estate  bottled. 

\ 


Australian  Wines 

Nearly  all  Australian  beverage  and  dessert  wines  have  been  given  the 
names  of  their  nearest  European  counterparts. 


Austrian  Wines 

Gumpoldskirchner  (White)  f  Loibner  Muscatel  (White)  f 
Nussberger  Traminer  (White)  f 


ALSATIAN  WINES 

Chasselas  f 
Dopff  Reserve 
Riesling  * 
Gewiirztraminer  * 


French  Wines 

Muscat  * 
Riesling  f 
Sylvaner  f 
Traminer  * 


BORDEAUX— CLARET 


Notes  on  vintages 

1956  —  Poor.  1955  -  Good,  but  expensive. 
Fair.  1952  -  Generally  good.  1951  - 


1 954 -Poor.  1953" 
Poor.  1950  -  Fair. 
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1 040  -  A  very  good  vintage.  1 948  -  Very  fair.  1 947  -  Excellent, 
one  of  the  great  years  for  claret.  1 945  -  Excellent,  considered  to 


be  the  finest  year  of  the  century. 

Ch.  Baleau,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  Beychevelle,  St.  Julien  f 
Ch.  Cheval-Blanc,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  Coutet,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  de  Lisse,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  du  Mayne,  Pomerol  f 
Ch.  Ferriere,  Margaux  f 
Ch.  Gruaud-Larose,  St.  Julien  f 
Ch.  Haut  Bages,  Pauillac  f 
Ch.  Haut  Brion,  Pessac,  Graves  * 
Ch.  La  Bouygue,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  Lafite,  Pauillac  * 

Ch.  Lassegue,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  Latour,  Pauillac  * 

Ch.  La  Tour  de  Marbuzet,  St. 
Estephe  f 

Ch.  Le  Cauze,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  Le  Gouvent,  St.  Emilion  f 
Ch.  Leoville-Barton,  St.  Julien  * 
Ch.  Leoville-Poyferre,  St.  Julien  * 


Ch.  Lynch-Bages,  Pauillac  f 
Ch.  Margaux,  Margaux  * 

Ch.  La  Mission-Haut  Brion, 
Pessac,  Graves  * 

Ch.  La  Mouline,  Moulis  f 
Ch.  Mouton-Rothschild, 

Pauillac  * 

Ch.  Nenin,  Pomerol  f 
Ch.  Palmer,  Margaux  f 
Ch.  Pape  Clement,  Pessac, 
Graves  * 

Ch.  Pichon-Longueville-Lalande, 
Pauillac  * 

Ch.  Plince,  Pomerol  f 
Ch.  St.  Pierre  Sevaistre,  St. 
Julien  t 

Ch.  Semeillan,  Listrac  f 
Ch.  Talbot,  St.  Julien  * 

Ch.  Villemaurine,  St.  Emilion  * 


BORDEAUX— WHITE 
Notes  on  vintages 

1 953  “  Good.  1952  -  Good,  i 
1 948 -Good.  1947 -Very  good. 

Ch.  Carbonnieux  Leognan, 
Graves  * 

Ch.  Climens,  Barsac  * 

Ch.  Coulac,  St.  Croix  du  Mont  f 
Ch.  Despeyrere,  Cerons,  Graves  f 
Ch.  Doisy-Daene,  Barsac  f 
Ch.  Doisy-Vedrines,  Barsac  * 

Ch.  d’Yquem,  Sauternes  ** 

Ch.  Filhot,  Sauternes  f 
Ch.  Lafaurie-Peyraguey, 

Bommes,  Sauternes  * 


950  -  Fair.  1949  -  Very  good. 
1 945 -Very  good. 

Ch.  Larrouquey,  Cerons,  Graves  f 
Ch.  La  Tour-Blanche,  Bommes, 
Sauternes  * 

Ch.  Le  Pape,  Leognan,  Graves  * 
Ch.  Maderot,  Cerons,  Graves  f 
Ch.  Peran,  Graves  f 
Ch.  Rieussec,  Sauternes  f 
Domaine  de  Chevalier,  Leognan, 
Graves  f 

Entre-deux-Mers  f 
St.  Croix  du  Mont  f 
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BURGUNDY— RED 
Notes  on  vintages 

1955  -  Very  good,  but  expensive.  1954 -Poor.  1953  -  Fair,  but 
uneven.  1952  -  Good.  1951  -  Poor.  1950  -Fair.  1949  -  Very 
good.  1 947  -  Excellent.  1 946  -  Fair.  1 945  -  A  great  year. 


Aloxe-Corton,  Cote  de  Beaune  f 
Beaujolais,  Beaujolais  f 
Beaune,  Cote  de  Beaune  f 
Chambertin,  Cote  de  Nuits  * 
Chambertin-Glos  de  Beze,  Cote 
de  Nuits  * 

Ghambolle  Musigny,  Cote  de 
Nuits  * 

Clos  de  Tart,  Cotes  de  Nuits  * 
Glos  de  Vougeot,  Cote  de  Nuits  * 
Gorton,  Cote  de  Beaune  * 
Gorton,  Les  Chaumes,  Cote  de 
Beaune  * 

Fleurie,  Beaujolais  f 
Gevrey-Chambertin,  Cote  de 
Nuits  * 


Julienas,  Beaujolais  f 
La  Tache,  Cote  de  Nuits  ** 

Les  Bonnes  Mares,  Cote  de 
Nuits  * 

Macon,  Macon  f 
Morey  St.  Denis,  Cote  de  Nuits  f 
Moulin-a-Vent,  Beaujolais  f 
Nuits  St.  Georges,  Cote  de  Nuits* 
Pommard,  Cote  de  Beaune  f 
Richebourg,  Cote  de  Nuits  * 
Romanee  St.  Vivant,  Cote  de 
Nuits  ** 

Volnay,  Cote  de  Beaune  f 
Vosne-Romanee,  Cote  de  Nuits  f 


BURGUNDY— WHITE 
Notes  on  vintages 

1955  -  Good.  1954 -Poor.  1953  -  Very  good.  1952  -  Good. 
1931  -  Very  poor.  1949  -  Very  good.  1948  -  Good.  1947  - 
Very  good.  1 946  -  Generally  good.  1 945  -  Excellent,  a  very  fine 

year. 

Batard  Montrachet,  Cote  de 
Beaune  * 

Chablis  La  Moutoune,  Chablis  * 

Chablis  Vaudesir,  Chablis  * 

Ghassagne,  Cote  de  Beaune  f 
Le  Montrachet,  Cote  de 
Beaune  ** 

Macon,  Cote  Maconnaise  f 
Meursault,  Cote  de  Beaune  f 


Meursault,  Les  Perrieres,  Cote  de 
Beaune  * 

Pouilly-Fuisse,  Cote 
Maconnaise  f 
Pouilly  Vinzelles,  Cote 
Maconnaise  f 

Puligny  Montrachet,  Cote  de 
Beaune  f 
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COTES  DU  RHONE  WINES 


Chateauneuf-du-Pape  (Red)  f 
Cote  Rotie  (Red)  f 
Hermitage  (Red)  f 


Hermitage  (White)  f 
Saint-Peray  (White)  f 
Tavel  (Rose)  f 


CHAMPAGNE 
Notes  on  vintages 

1 95  2  —  Good.  1 949  —  V good.  1947“  Excellent,  but  expensive, 
1945- Very  good. 

Champagnes  usually  carry  the  name  of  the  shipper,  together  with  an 
indication  of  the  particular  type. 


OTHER  FRENCH  WINES 

Anjou,  Loire  (Rose)  f 
Ch.  Chalon,  Jura  (Yellow- 
Sweet)  * 

Ch.  D’Arlay,  Jura  * 

Clairette,  Languedoc  (White)  f 


Pouilly  Blanc  Fume,  Loire 
(White-Dry)  * 

Saumur,  Loire  (Semi-dry  Spark¬ 
ling)  * 

Vouvray,  Loire  (Sparkling)  * 
Vouvray,  Loire  (Dry- White)  f 


Chilean  Wines 


Cabernet  (Red-Dry)  f 
Escorial  de  Panquehue  (Red- 
Dry)  t 


Riesling  (Hock-type)  f 
Steinwein  (White-Sweet)  f 
Sauvignon  (White-Medium- 
Sweet)  t 


Cypriot  Wines 


Aphrodite  (Red-Dry)  f  Due  de  Nicosie  (White-Spark- 

Bacchus  f  ling)  * 

Commandaria  St.  John  f  Muscat  (White-Dessert)  f 

Othello  (Red-Dry)  f 

Most  other  Cypriot  wines  are  named  after  their  nearest  European 
counterparts. 


Greek  Wines 

Mavrodaphne  (Red-Sweet)  f  Samos  (Sweet  and  Dry)  f 

Retsina  (Red-Dry)  f 
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German  Wines 


HOCK 


Notes  on  vintages 

*95^  “  Poor.  1955  -  Fair.  1954  -  Poor.  1953  -  A  very  good 
year.  1952  —  Good.  1950  —  Good.  1949  -  An  excellent  year. 
1947  -  Very  good. 

Deidesheimer  Hofstiick,  Palatinate  * 

Diirkheimer  Michelsberg  Riesling,  Palatinate  * 

Erbacher  Macrobrunn,  Rheingau  * 

Forster  Jesuitengarten  Riesling,  Palatinate  * 

Forster  Neuberg,  Palatinate  * 

Hochheimer  Holle  Piesling,  Rheingau  * 
Johannisberger  Riesling,  Rheingau  f 
Johannisberger  Vogelsang,  Rheingau  * 

Liebfraumilch  Alberich,  Rheinhessen  * 
Liebfraumilch  Blue  Nun,  Rheinhessen  * 
Liebfraumilch  Grown  of  Crowns,  Rheinhessen  * 
Nachenheimer  Fenchelsberg,  Rheinhessen  f 
Niersteiner  Domthal,  Rheinhessen  f 
Niersteiner  Rehbach  Riesling,  Rheinhessen  * 

Oestricher  Lenchen  Riesling,  Rheingau  f 
Rauenthaler  Ehr  Riesling,  Rheingau  f 
Riidesheimer,  Nahe  f 
Rudesheimer  Berg  Riesling,  Nahe  * 

Riidesheimer  Hinterhaus,  Rheingau  f 
Schloss  Bockelheimer,  Nahe  f 
Schloss  Johannisberger,  Rheingau  * 

Steinwein,  Franconia  * 

Winkler  Bienenberg,  Rheingau  f 


MOSELLE 

Notes  on  vintages 

The  good  years  for  Moselle  wines  closely  follow  those  for  Hock. 


Berncasteler  Rosenberg  * 
Braunberger  Lay  * 
Gaseler  Lorenzberg  f 


Berncasteler  Doktor  * 
Berncasteler  Riesling  f 


Dhronhofberger  * 

Graacher  Munzlay  f 
Piesporter  Goldtropfchen  * 
Piesporter  Hohlweich  f 
Wehlener  Klosterlay  * 
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Hungarian  Wines 

Balatoni  Furmint  (White-  Eqri  Bikaver  (BuU’s  Blood)  f 

Medium-Sweet)  t  Tokay  Szamorodni  (Dry  and 

Balatoni  Riesling  (White-Dry)  f  Sweet)  * 


Israeli  Wines 

Nearly  all  Israeli  beverage  and  dessert  wines  have  been  given  the 
names  of  their  nearest  European  counterparts. 


Italian  Wines 


Asti  Spumante-Gancia  (White- 
Sparkling)  * 

Barbera  (Red-Dry)  f 
Barbaresco  (Red-Dry)  f 
Barolo  (Red-Dry)  f 
Capri  (Red  and  White)  f 
Chianti  Brolio  * 

Chianti  Ruffino  (Red  or  White)  * 

Chianti  Straccali  f 

Friesa  (Red-Dry  or  Sweet)  f 


Lacrima  Ghristi  (Red  and 
White)  t 

Marsala  (Dessert)  f 
Moscato  d’Asti  (White-Sweet)  f 
Nebbiolo  (Red-Dry  or  Sweet)  f 
Orvieto-Bigi  (Dry  and  Medium 
Dry)  t 

Soave  di  Verona  (White-Sweet)  f 
Valpolicella  (Red)  f 


Portuguese  Wines 


Allegro  (Medium  Dry)  f 
Golares  (Red-Dry)  f 
Dao  (Red  and  White)  f 
Evel  (Red-Dry)  f 


Granjo  (Sweet)  f 
Mateus  (Rose)  f 
Palmela  (Sweet- White)  f 
Vinho  Verde  (Green  Wine-Dry)  f 


Madeira  (Dessert).  Madeiras  usually  carry  the  name  of  the  shipper 
together  with  an  indication  of  the  particular  type. 

Port.  Ports  usually  carry  the  name  of  the  bottler  or  shipper  together 
with  an  indication  of  the  particular  type. 


South  African  Wines 

Ch.  Libertas  (Burgundy-type)  f  Nederburg  Riesling  f 
Constantia  (White-Dry)  f  Nederburg  Stein  (White-Medium 

Constantia  Berg  (Sweet-White)  f  Dry)  f 
Nederburg  Cabernet  f 

Most  other  South  African  wines  are  named  after  their  nearest 
European  counterparts. 
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Spanish  Wines 

Alella  (Red-Dry)  f  Rioja  (Red-Dry)  f 

Alella  (White-Medium)  f  Rioja  (White-Dry)  f 

Alicante  (Red-Dry)  f  Tarragona  (Dessert)  f 

Huelva  (White-Dry)  f  Valencia  (Dessert)  f 

Malaga  Golden  Muscatel  Valdepehas  (Red-Dry)  f 

(Dessert)  f  Valdepehas  (White-Dry)  f 

Panadas  (White-Dry)  f 

Sherry.  Sherries  usually  carry  the  name  of  the  bottler  or  shipper 
together  with  an  indication  of  the  particular  type. 


Swiss  Wines 


Gh.  Gouthey,  Pendant  * 

Dole  (Red)  * 

Pendant  de  Sion  (White-Sweet)  f 
Johannisberg  Riesling  (White)  f 


Mont  Fleuri  (White)  * 
Neuchatel  (White)  * 
Sion  Petillant  (White)  * 


Yugoslavian  Wines 


Cabernet,  Brda  (Red-Medium)  f 
Lutomer  Riesling  (White-Dry)  f 
Lutomer  Sauvignon  (White- 

Dry)  f 

Lutomer  Sylvaner  (White- 
Medium  Dry)  t 


Lutomer  Traminer  (White- 
Medium  Dry)  t 
Mistella  (White-Sweet)  f 
Pinot  Noir,  Istrian  (Red-Dry)  f 
Ranina,  Tiger  Milk  (White' 
Sweet)  * 

Teran  (Red-Dry)  f 
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Wines  not  listed  in  the  index  may  be  found  in  the  appendix 


Abbey  of  Hautvillers,  56-8 
Advocaat,  137 
Albariza,  30 
Algerian  Wines,  107 
Alsatian  Wines,  94-5 
Amontillado,  30-1 
Amoroso,  31 
Apricot  Brandy,  137 
Aquavit,  126 
Arena,  30 
Armagnac,  130 
Assyrian  Wine  Making,  14 
Asti  Spumanti,  99 
Auslese,  89 

Australian  Wines,  102-4 


Bacchus,  1 1 1 

Background  to  Wine,  13-20 

Barbera,  97-8 

Barcelona,  35 

Barola,  97 

Barros,  30 

Barsac,  75 

Beaujolais,  80 

Beaune,  80-1 

Beaune  Charity  Auction,  80-1 
Beerenauslesetiy  89 
Benedictine,  137 
Bitters,  140 
Blandy,  John,  51-2 
Blaye,  73 

Blessing  Wine,  24-25 
Bodega,  27 

Bordeaux  Wines,  67-75 
Bottle  opening,  146 
Brandy,  127-31 


Brandy  Glasses,  131 
British  Wines,  15-16,  107-8 
British  West  Indies,  118 
Brown  Sherry,  32 
Bual,  52 

Burgundy,  76-83 

Busby,  James,  103 

Buying  Wine,  65,  139,  14 1-3 


Cabernet,  108 

Calvados,  137 

Capri,  98 

Castle  Pomal,  34 

Catalonia,  35 

Chablis,  78-9 

Chambertin,  82 

Champagne,  54-66 

Champagne  Corking,  64-5 

Champagne  Country,  58-9 

Champagne  During  the  War,  62-4 

Champagne  Making,  59-62 

Chartreuse,  135-7 

Chasselas,  95 

Chateau  Chalon,  85 

Chateau  D’Arlay,  86 

Chateau  Lafite,  71 

Chateau  La  Mission  -  Haut  -  Brion, 

71 

Chiteau  Latour,  71 
Chateau  Margaux,  70 
Chateau  Yquem,  74-5 
Chateauneuf  du  Pape  84 
Cherry  Brandy,  137 
Chianti,  96-7 
Chilean  Wines,  108 
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Claret,  68-9 
Clos  Vougeot,  76 
Cognac,  127-30 
Cointreau,  137 
Commanderie  St.John,  no 
Corkscrews,  146 
Cost  of  Wine,  66,  143 
Cote  Challonaise,  80 
Cote  D’Or,  80 
Cote  Du  Rhone  Wines,  83-5 
Cote  Rotie,  83 
Cr^me  De  Cacao,  138 
Cr^me  De  Men  the,  138 
Crusted  Port,  49 
Curacao,  138 
Cyprus  Wines,  109-11 


Dalmatia,  115 
Danziger  Goldwasse  r,  138 
Dao  White,  53 
Decanters,  147 
Decanting  Wine,  145,  146 
Difficult  Corks,  146 
Dijon,  80 

Diluting  Brandy,  13 1 
Dionysius,  1 1 1 
Distilling,  118-19,  128,  133 
Dom  Perignon,  56-8 
Douro  Valley,  37,  38-9 
Drambuie,  138 
Duke  of  Clarence,  52 


Eau-de-Vie,  130 
Egyptian  Wine  Drinking,  14 
Empire  Wines,  100-6 
English  Vineyards  ,15-16 
Entre-deux-mers,  73 
Evel,  53 


Fino,  30-1 
Flor,  28,  86 
French  Wine  Fairs,  82 
French  Wines,  54~66 
Fronsac,  72-3 
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Geneva,  121 
German  Wines,  87-91 
Gin,  121-6 
Gin  Riots,  125 
Glasses,  131,  147 
Gonzalez-Diez,  Don  M.,  18 
Grand  Marnier,  138 
Grape  Harvesting,  18-9 
Grape  Treading,  27,  42-3 
Graves,  71 
Greek  Wines,  1 1 1 
Green  Chartreuse,  135 
“  Grog,”  1 16 


Hautvillers,  56 

Healy,  Maurice,  26,  47,  65,  100,  117 

Heidelburg  Tun,  91 

Hermitage,  84 

History  of  Gin,  1 24-6 

History  of  Hock,  88 

Hock,  87-91 

Hollands,  12 1-2 

Holy  Land,  1 1 3-4 

Home  Made  Wine,  16 

Hospices  de  Beaune,  80-1 

How  to  Decant,  146-7 

Hungarian  Wines,  111-13 


Imperial  Tokay,  1 1 2 
Irish  Whiskey,  133-4 
Island  of  Madeira,  5 1 
Israeli  Wines,  1 13-14 
Italian  Wines,  96-9 
Izarra,  138 


Jamaica,  118-9 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  21,  23-30 
Jurade,  72 
Jura  Wines,  85 


Kirsch,  138 
Kirschwasser,  138 
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Knights  Templars,  109-10 
Kommandaria,  no 
Kummel,  138 


Lacrima  Christi,  98 
La  Grande  Chartreuse,  136 
Languedoc  Wines,  86 
La  Veille  Cure,  1 38 
“  Lemon  Hart  ”  Rum,  120 
Liebfraumilch,  88 
“  Light  Hart  ”  Rum,  1 20 
Liqueur  Glasses,  148 
Liqueurs,  135-40 
London  Gin,  123 


Macon  Wine  Fair,  82 
Madeira  Wines,  50-3 
Malaga,  36 
Malmsey,  53 
Manzanilla,  31 
Marquis  de  Lur  Saluces,  74 
Maraschino,  138 
Margaux,  70 
Marsala,  99 
Maturing  Port,  43 
Medicinal  Brandy,  130 
Medoc,  69-70 
Methuen  Treaty,  87 
Mira  Fior,  138 
Montilla,  31 
Montrachet,  82 
Moselle,  91 
Muscat,  95 
“  Must  ”,  18 


Nahe,  90 

Nelson,  Lord,  99,  116-7 


Oidium,  20 

Old  Brown  Sherry,  32 


Oloroso,  30-1 
Oporto,  38 

Palatinate,  90 

Pasteur,  86 

Pauillac,  70 

Pernod,  139 

Phylloxera,  19-20,  103 

Pinot  Grape,  81 

Plum  Brandy,  139 

Plymouth  Gin,  122 

Pomerol,  72-3 

Port,  37,  49 

Port  Making,  42-6 

Port  Introduction  to  Britain,  40 

Portuguese  Wines,  37-53 

Pouilly  Fuisse,  80 

Priorato,  35 

Protection  of  Port,  38 


Ranina,  1 1 5 
Rheingau,  90 
Rheinhessia,  90 
Rhine  Wines,  87-91 
Rhone  Wines,  83-5 
Riesling,  88-9,  95 
Rioja  (Spain)  33,  34-5 
Romance  Conti,  77,  82 
Rotherhithe,  16 
Ruby  Port,  46 
Rum,  116-20 
Rum,  Blending,  119 
Rum,  Making,  117-19 
Rum’s  name,  118-19 

St.  Croix-du-Mont,  75 
St.  Emilion,  72-3 
St.  Estephe,  70 
St.  Julien,  70 
St.  Peray,  84 
Sauternes,  16,  74-5 
Schnappes,  12 1 
Scotch  Whisky,  134 
Sercial,  52 
Sherry,  21-31 
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Sherry  Making,  26-30 

Sicily,  99 

Slivovitz,  139 

Sloe  Gin,  139 

Solera  System,  29,  52 

South  African  Wines,  105  -6 

Spanish  Wines,  21-36 

Sparkling  Wines,  17,  53,  54,  99 

Spdtlese,  88-9 

Stills,  1 19,  127,  133 

Storing  Wine,  144 

Strega,  139 

Swiss  Wines,  1 14 

Sylvaner,  95 


Tarragona,  35 
Tavel,  85 
Tawny  Port,  46-7 
Temperature,  145 
Templars,  The,  109 
“  Tiger  Milk,”  1 15 
Tokay,  1 1 2 
Traminer,  95 
Travel  and  Wine,  67 
Treading  Grapes,  27,  42-3 
Trockenbeerenauslesen,  89 
Tun,  90-1 

Valdepenas,  36 
Valencia,  36 


Van  Riebeeck,  105 
Verdelho,  52 
Vermouth,  139 

Vila  Nova  de  Gaia,  42,  44,  45 
Vineyards  15,  26,  38-40,  58-59, 
72,  91,  92-3,  102-3,  105-6 
Vine  Jaune,  85 
Vino  de  Pasto,  3 1 
Vin  Ordinaire,  73,  80,  107 
Vin  Rose,  84-5 
Vins  de  Faille,  85 
Vintage  Port,  47-8 
Vodka,  126 


Weather  and  Wine,  38-9 

When  to  Decant  Wine,  145-6 

Whisky,  132-4 

White  Chianti,  97 

White  Pinot,  95 

White  Port,  47 

Wine  Glasses,  131,  147 

Winemaking,  16-17 

Winemaking  in  ancient  times,  14- 

15 


Yellow  Chartreuse,  135 
Yonne  Department,  79 
Yugoslav  Wines,  115 
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